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TIPTAIS AND TIPTAEES. 


TuaT the words zpvAis, rpvAées belong to the Cypriot dialect cannot be seriously 
doubted; the statement still occasionally encountered that they are Cretan rests 
mainly, as will be shown below, on the arbitrary and ill-judged emendation of the 
authoritative text which ascribes them to Cyprus. If zpvdAées is Cypriot, it is a priont 
probable that it should be added to the Achaian element in the vocabulary of Homer. 
That both words survived from Achaian days in the Doric of Crete is perfectly 
possible. That the dialect of a central district absorbed various Achaian forms is a 
well-known fact, established by inscriptions from Eleutherna and Axos; the name of 
a dance in general use might pass into the common speech of the island. Whether 
mpovAeot, explained by Hesychius as re(ofs érXiras, represents a similar survival in 
Boeotian, or more probably Laconian, it is impossible to say. 

Apart from Scut. 193, which is merely an epic echo, mpvAcs apparently occurs 
in extant literature only in Callimachus (H. i. 52, iii. 240), The first passage 
records how the Kouretes danced it round the infant Zeus on Mt. Ida; this 
may perhaps indicate that Callimachus knew the word as a Cretan yAwooa. The 
scholion on the line vouchsafes no more than évdérAcov dpxynow. In the second 
the Amazons dance it around the image of Artemis which they have erected at 
Ephesus, first €v évorAcov, and then xixAw. That the term mpvAcs (in 
which no special aptness is here discernible) applies to both phases of the dance is 
clear, firstly from the position of pev and 4€, and secondly, because both are equally 
warlike.t| Though Schreiber’s emendation év orcyéeoow is unwarranted, a 
combination of dancing in opposing ranks and dancing in a ring may be intended ; for 
a comparison with the dance represented on the Shield of Achilles (2 599 ff.) would 
naturally occur to the reader. 

mpvdees occurs five times in Homer (E 744, A 49, M 77, 0 517, ® go). e(oi, an 
obviously appropriate explanation, is given on A 49, e(oi 6mAira: on M 77 by Schol. A. 
On O 517 and ® go neither A nor B makes any remark; in both cases the meaning 
of ‘foot-soldiers’ is not inappropriate, though ‘soldiers’ would do equally well. 
T has no scholion on A 49, O 517 or ® go. On E 744, a passage whose special 
difficulties do not concern us here, A has we(oi érAtrar, B orAira: alone, in the course 
of a note explanatory of other difficulties. In T substantially the same note appears 
and 6mAira in the course of it; at the end however there is the following note :— 
mpvrées 7) which we also find in Hesychius s.v. rpvAées. 
So far all that we have had is a series of explanations of the relevant passages in 
Homer, except that in this last note d@pdéo: is inappropriate to the text which it 
ostensibly glosses; mpvAées here must be a noun. It looks as if mpopayoe and a9pda 
were conjectural alternative explanations of other passages, a@poo. probably of A 49 
and M 77, rpéuaxor possibly of the same, possibly of ® go.* That a@poo is wholly 
inappropriate to E 744, O 517 and ® go, and zpdpaxa to O 517, strongly suggests 
that both are mere guesses. efoi érAirac on the other hand (if we admit the 
anachronistic émAirac) fits every passage ;* it means simply 6 otpards, excluding the 

1 Moreover, the dance of the Kouretes was 3 In strictness it should perhaps be said with 
‘round ’ the infant Zeus, reference to E 744, where multitudinous mpvdées 

? As Hermann thought, Opusc. iv, pp. 289-90, are said to form the decoration of the helmet of 
where he adduces YT 411-12. Combined how- Athena, that as we have no comparable object in 
ever with mpwrow:, mpduaxo seems to involve a corpore, we have no clue to what was in the mind 
tautology. The passage occurs in the Disserta- of the poet. 
tio de Hyperbole (p. 46), 1829. 
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small number of chiefs and charioteers. This appears also to be the sense in which 
it is used by the poet of the Scutum., 

On M 77 T makes a unique contribution, ovrws Toprivio., confirmed by Eustathius 
ad loc. (p. 893, 34), who evidently drew on the same authority: zpvAées of ev paxy 
me(oi, kata yAdooav Topruviwy, ws pacw ot These are the only two passages 
which attribute the word to Crete.’ 

Far more important is the information given by Schol. T on the passage 
beginning at 130 :— 

‘ApwrroreAns Tous mpvrcis ’AyiAAews Trois 5é’Axatods vopov eis 
Kvmpov tov yap autds mponyeiras rupptxifwv 6 oTparos. 

This finally settles the question of dialect, for it is evident that Aristotle is 
describing a contemporary practice at royal funerals in Cyprus. In Rose’s edition of 
the fragments of Aristotle this passage, for reasons to be explained presently, does 
not stand where we should expect to find it under the heading Kumrpiwy roXiteia; we 
do however find there another quotation of some interest derived from Harpocration :— 

GVAKTES Kai Gvagoat* pev viol TOU BagiAéws Kai of ddeAhot avaktes, ai Se 
adeAgai Kai yuvaixes év tH Kumpiwv 

Evidently Aristotle recorded at some point in that work features of Homeric 
usage which still survived in Cyprus in his own day. 

The extract in Schol. T occurs in a fuller form in a scholion on Pind. Pyth. II. 
127 which after some sentences associating the évorAos dpxnois with the Dioskouroi 
and its practice with the Lakonians runs as follows :— 

SvéAxeras THS Tuppixys Spxynots, Tpds Hv TA Vropyypata Evioe pév odv 
rporov ta cis avtdv ZwoiPros dé Ta 
Xnparixa peAn Kpyraixa Aeyer Gat. ard tov Kpyros 
Gat, GAN ard Tov raidds Tov ’AxtAAéws Ilvppov trois Ty 
Kata EvpuriAov tov “ApurrotéAns rparov ’AyxtAXEa tH Tov TlarpéxAov 
TupE TH Tuppixn nv Kumpio pyoi rpvAw AéyerOar, Gore Tapa THY 
THS Tuppixyns Td dvoua Bax.? 

This unmistakable testimony was obscured by Bekker, who in his Scholia im 
Homerit Iltadem (1825-27) altered—as we must infer—the reading of Schol. Vict. on 
W 130 from «is Kumpov to eis Kpyrnv. The point cannot be absolutely established 
without an inspection of the MS. of Schol. Vict. at Munich, for Bekker allowed 
himself a free hand. He concludes his preface to the Scholia with the statement that 
he produces the edition without a critical apparatus for fear of overloading it, but 
that his conjectural emendations are few; the inconvenience arising from the fact 
that they could not be identified does not appear te have struck him. His responsi- 
bility in this case however is practically certain. Maass, who completed the edition 
of Schol. A, B and T undertaken by Dindorff for the Clarendon Press and was 
responsible for vols. V and VI (Schol. T), was able to demonstrate the correctness of 
Heyne’s opinion that Schol. Vict. was merely a remarkably faithful copy of the 
scholia of T, made for Petrus Victorius during the sojourn of the MS. in Florence. 
That it diverged on the point in question is highly improbable. In defence, or 
palliation, of the change thus smuggled into the text it may be pointed out that 
Bekker had before him the statement of Eustathius quoted above,® on the strength 
of which Blomfield in his edition of Callimachus (1815) had accepted mpvAis as a 
Cretan word (ad H. Jov. 52), and that he would certainly find in Schol. Vict. the 

1 On E 744 however Eustathius (600, 45 ff.) bishop has confused his authorities: actually 
writes with reference to the helmet of Athena:— he should have quoted not T 174 but B 649. 
xexoounpévny trois Kphyrns rovrecre Ta 2 Schol. Vet. in Pindari Carmina, ed. Drach- 
Trav KopuBdvrwy tpya txoveay évrerurwpéva Mann, IgIO. 
éxaréutrons xai év Snrotra: ws dé 3 L.c. supr., p. 130, I. 
Kpjres of KopéBavres xai airo. The 
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comment of Schol. T on M 77—ovrws Topriévioex. On the other hand a scholar of a 
different type would not have missed the significance of the allusion to contemporary 
royal funerals; and one less encyclopaedically occupied might have found time to 
consider the scholion on Pindar, generally available since the publication in 1819 of 
the first part of vol. II of Boeckh’s edition. Hermann? in an interesting discussion 
of E 744 ff. accepted zpvAées as Cypriot with a reference to Boeckh and took no 
notice of Bekker. 

It might have been supposed that after the publication of Schol. T (1887-88) 
Bekker’s emendation would sink into oblivion. Unfortunately V, Rose, who had in 
1870 produced his edition of the fragments of Aristotle designed to complete Bekker’s 
edition of the philosopher, under the heading Kpyrav wod:teia (numbered 476) 
naturally gave the scholion from Schol. Vict. with Bekker’s ‘emendation’. (Why 
does our language lack so desirable a word as ‘immendation’, known to me only on 
the lips of a contemporary scholar?) It was almost inevitable that he should then 
lay hands on the Pindar scholion, emend rapa Kvrpious to rapa Kpnoi and insert it 
under the same heading ; and though the change is duly recorded, without ascription, 
in the critical apparatus, the fact that it is printed in the text, which is headed bya 
reference to Boeckh, gives it a faux aiv of having originated with a more eminent 
scholar. In 1886, just too early to profit by the publication of Schol. T, Rose 
brought out an editio minoy of the fragments in the Teubner series, thus ensuring 
for the now twofold error (appearing under 519) the widest possible circulation. It 
makes an unfortunate appearance in Leaf on E 744 (Jl. I?, 1900); his first edition 
(1886) had preceded the publication of Schol. T, and though he appreciated its 
importance in some respects (vol. II*, pp. xv and xvi) and quotes it on occasion (e.g., 
vol. I?, p. 423), he does not appear to have used it systematically. This is natural 
enough, for his task was in any case a heavy one, and between 1886 and 1goo the 
attention of Homeric scholars of a progressive type was largely preoccupied by the 
advance of archaeological discovery and the problems to which it gave rise. It is 
more disconcerting to find the error maintained in a note by A. W. Mair on 
Callimachus H. Jov. 52 in his edition in the Loeb series, published in 1921. In the 
works of linguistic experts it finds no place; both Hoffmann and Bechtel assign 
mpvArs to the Cypriot and to no other dialect. 

It remains to account, if possible, for the belief of some of the ancients that 
apvdis and mpvAées were Cretan words, i.e., that they existed in the Doric of Crete. 
As their etymology is obscure, the first possibility that suggests itself is that both 
word and institution were Minoan, subsequently adopted by the Achaians and ulti- 
mately by the Dorians of Crete. There is however no evidence in support of the 
hypothesis. Though dances in plenty are represented in Cretan works of art, none 
of them bears any resemblance to the pyrrhic ;* the performers in fact are generally 
women. Probably one important factor in determining ancient opinion was the 
association of the évorAcos dpxnors with the admittedly Cretan Kouretes. As has 
already been implied, there is no trace of these beings in Minoan art; strangely 
enough, there is almost none of the Divine Child. He must have existed in theory, 
in order to appear at a later stage as the Divine Consort; but can hardly have been 
important in cult or myth, since his appearance, none too certain, in art is limited to 
a single seal-impression which exhibits a boy, not an infant, in company with a 
large horned sheep.‘ It seems reasonable to associate the later prominence of the 
Kouretes with the wave of religious enthusiasm which swept over Greek lands in, as 


on the famous ‘ Harvesters’ vase from Hagia 
Triadha has been generally abandoned, and the 
alleged weapons are regarded as agricultural 
implements, 

4 P. of M, Ill, p. 467, fig. 326. 


1 He might even on his visit to England in 
1820 have inspected T, available since 1812 in the 
British Museum. 

2 L.c. supr., p. 129, N. 2. 

3 The military interpretation of the procession 
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is generally supposed, the seventh century, and which had one of its points of 'e- 
parture in Asia Minor. The Anatolian affinities of the Kouretes were patent to ine 
ancients, as is shown by their identification with the Korubantes. 

There is however another possible reason for the ancient attribution of the rpvAis 
and consequently of the pyrrhic to Crete. We have read in the scholion on Pindar 
that Thaletas of Gortys was the first to compose hyporchemata for the pyrrhic. We 
learn from Plutarch’ that in consequence of a Pythian oracle he was summoned to 
Lakedaimon to expel a pestilence by the exercise of his art, and that together with 
four other poets from different regions he created the second school of music at 
Sparta. Further, he instituted or reorganized the Gymnopaidiai of Lakedaimon, an 
‘agon’ whose patron was Apollo. Nilsson? has shown that as it was held in the 
Agora,* the god concerned was Puthaeus, whose statue stood with those of Leto 
and Artemis in the market-place. Gortys had a temple of Apollo Putios,* and as 
the same form of the god’s epithet occurs in Arcadia and Pamphylia,® it would 
seem that the cult in all three localities must originally have been Achaian. 
Moreover, there was in Gortys an Amuklaion,® testifying to the cult of that 
Apollo who is found as Amuklos in Cyprus.’ It must have been carried to both 
places by the Achaians, who at some stage in their history had superimposed it 
on that of the indigenous Hyakinthos at Amuklai in Peloponnese. Plainly Achaian 
elements survived in Gortys; among them may have been the word zpvAus. If it 
was under this title that Thaletas of Gortys brought his hyporchemata to Sparta, the 
fact may have been recorded and so become known to Glaukos of Rhegion, who may 
have mentioned it in his account of the poet. From this or a similar source the 
statement of the Scholiast and of Eustathius on M 77 that zpvAées was a yAdoos. of 
Gortys may be ultimately derived; so, too, Callimachus may have learned the word 
and its alleged origin. That elsewhere the name pyrrhic served to describe the same 
dance seems certain. It was used by Archilochus,° an older man according to 
Glaukos than Thaletas, for he supported, perhaps originated, the view that derived it 
from the name of Achilles’ son and his dance of triumph over the slain Eurypylus. 
Under whatever name Thaletas introduced his novelty, as the pyrrhic it lived on at 
Sparta, retaining its primitive character; in late antiquity it was there and there 
alone that it was still a military dance.® This may already have been the case in the 
time of Aristoxenos and may have been his reason for attributing its invention to a 
Pyrrichos, not of Crete, but of Laconia,’ and it may have been thence that the name, 
originally alien, as far as we can see, to Crete, was reflected back to it. 

| H. L. Lorimer. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


(The Laws of Gortys). “Auuxdaio (5025. 4) sug- 
gests that Gortys had a deme named “Ayuxdac. 

7 Bechtel, op. cit. I, p, 454; Hoffmann, 
Gr. D. I, p. 67, No. 134. 4. 

8 Bergk 1go. 

9 Athen, 631A. 

10 Athen. 630E. 


1 Plut. de Mus., 9, 10, 42. 

2 Griechische Feste, p. 141. 

3 As stated by Hesychius s.v. Tvuvoradia and 
ap. Bekker, Anec. I, p. 234. 

# Collitz and Bechtel, vol. iii. 2, Crete 5016, 
19. 
5 Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte, I, p. 396. 

6 Collitz and Bechtel, op. cit. 4991, III, 7 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE Tlepi “Tuous. 


It is hardly necessary to recapitulate Rhys Roberts’ cumulative and convincing 
proof that the treatise ‘On the Sublime’ was not written by Cassius Longinus, the 
tutor of Zenobia, but belongs to the early days of the Empire. Not the least con- 
vincing of the arguments for this date is the fact that the treatise is suggested by and 
put out as a substitute for the Ilepi "Yous of Caecilius of Calacte,! who according to 
Suidas taught rhetoric (écopiorevoe) in Rome in the time of Augustus. Now 
Caecilius was an intimate friend of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ep. ad Pomp. 776 to 
dirrtatwy KarxcAlp) : they were both Atticists and fellow-workers in leading literary 
Romans back to the best models of Greek prose style. But Dionysius is no candi- 
date for the authorship of the extant treatise, which is not one that he could have 
written. On the other hand he gives a plain indication by which to identify its 
writer, which Rhys Roberts mentioned but did not adopt. It is the object of this 
paper to put this identification seriously forward. 

Dionysius wrote a letter to one Gnaeus Pompeius (Avovicws Tvaiw — 
xaipecv), whom he also addresses as & BeAtiote T'ewive (an accentuation which is to be 
found in Rom. Ant. V 58). But as there is a MS variant Ivaie, the cognomen 
Geminus must be given with reserve. Pompeius and Dionysius were not previously 
acquainted, but had a common friend in Zeno, who had furnished Pompeius with a 
copy of Dionysius’ work. The object of the scholarly letter (edraidevros exiatoAn) 
which Pompeius addressed to Dionysius was to protest against his treatment of 
Plato. That he is himself a Greek is probable because he writes in Greek. 
Dionysius in his reply (Ep. ad Pompeium) sticks to his guns. Plato, who criticized so 
many people himself, is not above criticism. He is extremely charming in the plain 
style, but in the elevated style he is too figurative and dithyrambic, and he quotes 
with approval the saying of Demetrius of Phalerum, ‘ There is a good deal of the 
hierophant about him’. But he contends there is really no difference between him- 
self and Pompeius, and then to prove his point quotes this passage from Pompeius’ 
letter verbatim : ‘In other forms of writing there may well occur something inter- 
mediate between praise and blame, but in the elaborated style (€v ty xaragKevy “in 
embellishment”, Rhys Roberts) whatever is not success is entire failure’ (7d pu 
emitevy Bev mdvty axotuyxaveras). ‘So that in my opinion these men should be judged not by 
thety few most hazardous attempts but by theiy innumerable successes’ Kai 
evtvxnGevtwv). * Although I could defend all or at any rate most of these passages, 
I do not venture to gainsay you. But this one thing I strongly affirm, that it 1s not 
possible to succeed gveatly (weydAws éeritvyeiv) in any way without such daring and reckless- 
ness as must needs fail (opdidrrerGar) now and then’. 

Now let us turn to c. 36 of the Ilepi “Yous, where we read: ‘ Men of this 
stature, though far removed from faultlessness dvapaprytov yet 
all rise above what is mortal (éravw rot Ovnrov). All other qualities prove their 
possessors to be men, but sublimity raises them near to the mighty mind of God 
(ueyarodpootvns Geov). No failure no blame (Apollonius Rhodius is artwros c. 33. 4): 
but greatness excites admiration (7d pév ov Td peya Kai Oavpacerar). 
What need to add that each of these great men often redeems all his failures by 
a single sublimity, a single success, and (most important of all) if one weve to pick out 
and mass together the failures of Homer, Demosthenes, Plato and the other greatest 


1 See American Journal of Philology XVIII. 3, the Sublime, pp. 7 and 220-2. 
Pp. 302-312, Rhys Roberts, and his Longinus on 
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writers, they would be found to be a very small part, nay an infinitesimal fraction of 
the successes those heroes everywhere achieve?’ The coincidence of opinion is so 
striking that it can only produce a conviction that in Pompeius we have the author 
of the Ilepi “Yous, After his skirmish with Dionysius, he must have set himself to 
read Caecilius’ treatise with his young friend Terentianus and himself (partly to 
vindicate his beloved Plato) to produce a better substitute. 

That Pompeius was a Greek is likely from the fact that he writes in excellent 
Greek, and it is equally probable that he is a Greek rhetorician resident at Rome. 
‘ He may or may not’, says Rhys Roberts, ‘ have been associated in some way with 
the house of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, himself a great patron of foreign men of 
letters’. Rhys Roberts went on to say: ‘ Indeed, if conjecture is to seek an author 
for the De Sublimitate in the age of Augustus this Pompeius might be named with far 
more plausibility than Dionysius himself’. But he did not follow up this hint, and 
in his last ideas in Philological Quarterly VII. 3 (1927) he sought a writer about 40 A.D. 

However there is nothing improbable in a somewhat earlier date, indeed some- 
thing very much in favour of it. In Classical Review XIII. 294 Robinson Ellis 
points out two parallels of the Ilept”YyYous with Manilius which cannot be accidental. 
They are: (1) XIII. 3 Herodotus, Stesichorus, Archilochus and above all Plato ard 
tov ‘Opnpixod xeivov vdpatos pupias TapatpoTas 
Manilius II. 8-10 cuiusque (Homeri) ex ore profusos | Omnis posteritas latices in 
carmina duxit, | Amnemque in tenues ausa est diducere riuos. (2) [epi “Yyous 
XIII. 4. gore & ov 7d rpaypa, ws ard kadov eidav 7) Snpcovpyy- 
pacwyv arotimwas. ‘ This proceeding is not plagiarism: it is like taking an impres- 
sion from beautiful forms or figures or other works of art’. 


Nostra loquar, nulli uatum debebimus ora, 
Nec furtum sed opus ueniet. 


Manilius II. 57-8 


Like Professor Ellis, I have no doubt that the poet is the borrower, nor do I believe 
in acommon source. The poet had read and utilizeda recent work. He was himself 
writing between A.D. g and 14. There is nothing to show that Dionysius’ Epistle to 
Pompey was written before the publication of his Roman Antiqutties in B.c. 8. So the 
date of the Ilepi”"Yyous seems to lie between B.c. 8 and a.p. 14, and Pompeius seems 
to be entitled to its authorship, because (a) he is probably a Greek rhetorician of 
Rome ; (0) his thoughts are exactly those of the treatise ; (c) and the two fragments 
of his letter go far to show that his literary style was that of the [epi “Yous. 

G. C. RicHarps. 
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NOTES ON EURIPIDES’ JPH/GENIA IN 


My own previous impression that these’ emendations had not been anticipated 
would now appear to derive confirmation from the absence of any reference to such 
readings in Mr Platnauer’s newly published edition ; for one of its main merits is the 
thoroughness with which it discusses textual problems on the basis of the existing 
critical literature. And such problems constitute after all the only really grave 
difficulty of this work (as of many another Greek poem) for any intelligent beginner 
not less than for the scholar and the specialist. 

‘Pl.’ after a reference means that my suggestions may now be regarded as 
taking up the problem at the point where it has been left by Mr Platnauer’s note, 
with which note I am in general, indeed not infrequently complete, agreement. 

116-7] Pl. These two lines do not fit properly either here or in any of the 
various places hitherto suggested for them. And yet the remedy is simple. The 
existing connexion between 119 and 120 is not natural; ‘let’s go and hide’ is too 
much of a detail to be followed at once by ‘the god, at least, will not betray his own 
oracle’. 116-7 should follow 118-9. They fell out because the scribe’s eye confused 
the ov under 6ro. with the od two lines lower down; from the margin they were 
reinserted but at the wrong place. 

183 poArais] év pw. is feebly redundant with ipvet, E, we know tends to 
redundancy ; but this is still worse for following closely upon év Opjvowrv (and with a 
tav before each to emphasize the defect): and the lameness is trebled by the fact 
that poAzais is less explicit than Opjvoww, a flaw felt by Kéchly who reversed their 
order. Hartung deleted rav év podrais, and Wecklein admits this conjecture to his 
app. crit.; before I knew of it I had conjectured yds év xéArois, deleting the preceding 
comma; trav in 182 will then be the relative, with potc. véx. peAopévay in apposition. 

219] ‘Svoxdprovs, pastureless, barren, is an odd epithet for oikovs’—Pl. Yes, 
but so too is K6chly’s cvyyxdprovs, which he recommends ; and ‘ plains whose grass 
joins that of the city,’, Andr. 16 f., is hardly enough to justify ‘houses whose grass 
joins that of the sea.’ On the other hand ‘ pastureless, barren’ was a wholly suitable 
epithet for the coast of the Euxine, and I feel that Kéchly, Hartung (6vrxapirovs), 
Rauchenstein (dvcydprovs), and Pliiss (Svoedprovs) are all barking up the wrong tree. 
For oixovs I would read éx@ovs. It is not now doubted that é6yos and 6x@y were 
interchangeable, and 6x0» is used of the sea-coast at Od. ix 132, Pind. Py. 1, 18. 
Cf. 253. 

412] Pl. Perhaps simply déovres. avé- due to association of ideas from -Aovt-. 

413] I do not doubt that Hartung was right to delete Bporav; but the duty 
remains of explaining how it got there. It can only have arisen as a gloss or 
supplement to some genitive ; I therefore think that the line at one time ended éor« 
te wha tov, followed by a stop whether written or assumed. The result was emi (for 
éo7t, as often) mnudtwv Bporav, whereupon rypydrwv had of course to be ‘ corrected’ to 
What I read is ida yap éyever’ eAmis, TE Anppdtwv | axrAnoros avOpa- 
tows. This is the Greek for Housman’s sense. 

573 f.] I read év d€ pdvov- | (for the of codd.) ovk adpwv ov KtA. 
For Acero: cf. 1047. £=71, and what looked like Aérera: was naturally taken for 
either Acirerac or 


1 That is, the bulk of them ; I have included 
three or four made as a result of reading PIl.’s 


commentary. 
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591-2. Pl.’s discussion is to the point—or points, for there are many—and 
helps to clear the ground; but no existing reconstruction is wholly satisfactory. 
Doubtless ¢yw would be easier than cay and ¢cAo than Gédw ; but if you adopt them, 
you break twice in two successive words one of the fundamental principles of 
criticism. How came the easy and natural reading to be changed into the difficult 
and unnatural ? and twice, too. If, on the other hand, a scribe is confronted with 
such a reading as ot xayw Oedw, he may very well with the best intentions turn of 
into os. For various reasons, some of which I leave to be inferred, I propose ov & 
ydp, ws €orxas, ov Svopevis, | Kat tas Mukjvas ofc Od y’—oi | 
xeitoe kTA. Those last five words are germane to the very essence of the plot. What 
my ye balances is ws €orxas. ov te dvopevys is a dramatic irony ; and dvoyevyjs must in 
any case take all the wind from the next irony, 609-12, and, indeed, would prevent 
609 from being the discovery which it obviously is. The situation is described as 
(prima facie) Svopevés from the other side at 637. In of xaya 6édw Iph. permits herself 
an incidental reference to the purport (774) of the letter for the delivery of which she 
is now arranging. 

633] Pl. I read 7’ €Aatov oreiow Kdta. Kara oreiow by ‘ simplex 
ordo’. This gives . . . xdparos of a cenotaph; now cf. below, 702 f., xa@oov . . . 
tadw also of a cenotaph (as Pl. points out). 


819] of course is nonsense. Read ov yap 6 ydpos ds av p’ 
adeiXero. 
1055| Pl. Read ra itw révta cvpPain The first half means 


‘ ]’ll see to all else’; cf. 1049-51. 

1386] I cannot myself see that any existing proposal is worth serious con- 
sideration except the one mentioned in Murray’s apparatus. But F. G. Schmidt’s 
® yns EAAdéos vaitns Aews does not in my view come anywhere near accounting for 
that emphatic yjs, the second word of the speech. (Even apart from that, it is not 


of course an applicable expression, because those addressed were no more than the 
sailors of a single ship ; but you could pretend to get over that by the whole-for-part 
principle seen in e.g. plebs evis.) I think that the vatra: of codd. was a miscorrection 
Not only the sense, but the sentiment, required is given by 6 yjv ‘EAAd- 
For the construction cf. Hel. 891 ynv ryvde vorrnaas. 
A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
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THE SOURCES OF DIODORUS SICULUS XVI. 
IT. 


THE SICILIAN NARRATIVE. 


THE sources of the Sicilian narrative have been recently investigated by Barber? 
and Laqueur.? The former has suggested a comparison of Plutarch’s Lives of Dion 
and Timoleon with the narrative of Diodorus as an avenue of approach to the 
problem; such a comparison will be applied later in order to check the conclusions 
reached by a survey of Diodorus’ narrative. The latter has exploited the argument 
from detail, a method which has already been criticized in Article I (p. 79 f.).° 
Space will not allow an examination of each point made by Laqueur; it must be left 
to the reader to judge between our investigations of the same problem. 

I apply to the Sicilian narrative the same method as I have used in the rest of 
Diodorus XVI. It is apparent that this narrative falls into three groups, which 
concern the liberation of Syracuse by Dion, the first stage of Timoleon’s career 
down to the expulsion of Dionysius II, and the later career of Timoleon down to 
his death; by examining the general characteristics of these groups it is possible to 
decide whether each group comes from one source and whether the groups do or do 
not proceed from different sources. When such general deductions have been made, 
points of detail in Diodorus and the scanty fragments of ancient historians are 
applied; and I have endeavoured to handle such arguments from detail with all 
caution. Finally, a comparison between Plutarch and Diodorus is used to check 
the general conclusions. 


GROUP I. 


In chapters 5-6, 9-13, and 16-20 a consecutive narrative is given for the years 
from 359/8 to 356/5, a period which culminates in the election of Dion as strategos 
autocrator at Syracuse. That this group is in itself a unity, drawn from one source 
by Diodorus, can be concluded from a consideration of the general tone and of the 
links of detail between the chapters. 

The tyrant Dionysius II is treated with impartial moderation; the conclusion 
of peace with Carthage and Leucania and the foundation of colonies in the Adriatic 
are noted to his credit (5, 2-3); as compared with his father, he lacks enterprise 
(5, 1 dua tHv amrpayiav Kai 5, 4; 9, 3 avavdpia). Of the 
tyrant’s supporters Philustus (16, 3-4) and Nypsius (18, 1) are praised for loyalty, 
courage, or military ability. Of the liberators Dion is warmly commended for his 
brilliance and generosity (6, I; 6, 3; 9, 3; II, 2; 17, 5; 20, 2; 20, 6); but mention 
is also made of the suspicion with which Dion was regarded at Syracuse (17, 3) and 
of Dion’s action in siding with the mercenaries against Syracuse (17, 4). Of Dion’s 
supporters Heracleides is honourably mentioned (16, 2; 17, 3). So marked an 
impartiality in assessing the leading characters on both sides is the more remarkable 
when we consider the animosities involved in the struggle between tyranny and 
liberty. The only hint of a political bias in this group of narrative occurs in 17, 1, 
where the folly of the demos is ascribed to axa:pou dnpnydpor. 

Links of detail between the three sections into which Diodorus has divided the 
consecutive narrative are numerous; the two merchant vessels at 6, 5 are resumed 


1 The Historian Ephorus, Appendix I, p. 169 2 P,-W. s.v. Timaios 1150-1161. 
especially. 3 C.Q. XXXI, no. 2, p. 79 f. 
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in 9,2 and 9, 4, the Adriatic colonies at 5, 3 are resumed in Io, 2 as veoxtirror, 
Megacles at 6, 4 and Heracleides at 6, 5 are resumed in Io, 3 and 16, 2, and Philistus 
at II, 3 is resumed in 16, I. 

Finally, this group is characterized throughout by a wealth of detail and by an 
excited style. Figures of military and naval strength are frequent and precise, 
geographical and topographical detail is given, and chronology is defined to within 
a week (II, 3). The story is told in an almost melodramatic manner, events occur- 
ring ‘paradoxically,’ ‘unexpectedly,’ ‘suddenly’ (5, 4; 9, I; 9, 3; II, 1; Il, 5; 
12,2; 18, 3; 19,1; I9,2; 20,4); there are a number of vivid details, such as the 
waggons carrying the armour (g, 5), the garlanded troops entering Syracuse (Io, 5), 
the women cheering (11, 1), Dion wounded in the right arm (12, 4), the state-burial 
of the dead (13, 1), the violation of Philistus’ corpse (16, 4), sacrifices to the gods 
(11, I; 18, 5; 20, 5), the night attack by Nypsius on the drunken Syracusans (19), 
the tears of the suppliants (20, 3), and the troops carrying plunder on their backs 
(20, 4). Examples of colourful writing occur throughout (e.g. I1, 1 f.; 12, 4; 13, 1). 
A minor characteristic of this group is the frequent mention of embassies or as- 
semblies (some nine occurring in as many chapters); such mention implies a full 
source, which has been compressed by Diodorus into a purely factual statement. 

We conclude, then, that the narrative for 359/8 to 356/5 is drawn from one 
source; that source is impartial in judging characters, betrays no political bias 
against tyranny but dislikes demagogues, has written a full account with much detail 
of personal names, geography, topography, and chronology, and has written that 
account in a highly coloured and vivid style. 


GROUP 2. 

In chapters 65 to 70 a consecutive narrative for the years 346/5 to 343/2 is 
given, beginning with the introduction of Timoleon and culminating in the final 
expulsion of Dionysius II and the restoration of constitutional government by 
Timoleon at Syracuse. Timoleon is eulogized throughout, Hicetas is mentioned 
without comment or censure, and Dionysius II is actuated by dvavépia (70, 2). The 
narrative is clearly consecutive (e.g. 66, 7 resumed in 68, 4), with digressions to 
explain the choice of Timoleon and the situation in Sicily at the time of his arrival. 
There is abundance of detail, comprising military figures, names, and chronology to 
within three days (68, 4); and there are many exciting incidents, such as the 
stratagem practised by Timoleon on the Carthaginians, and picturesque details, 
such as Timophanes walking round the market-place (65, 3), Timoleon standing by 
the bema (68, 5), the march at the double on Syracuse (68, II), and the departure 
of Dionysius II in a merchantman (70, 2). The excitement of the narrative moves 
Diodorus to a liberal use of ‘ unexpectedly’ and ‘ paradoxically’ (65, 5; 65, 8; 66, 3; 
68, Io; 69, 3 and 5); and there are three embassies or assemblies recorded (65, I; 
66, 5; 68, 5). 

This group, then, appears to derive from one source; and that source seems to 
be of the same fullness and of the same tone as that of Group 1. There are two 
points only in which Group 2 is distinguishable from Group I; the omen attending 
Timoleon’s voyage (66, 3) and the constitutional detail of Timoleon’s settlement 
(70, 5) are not paralleled in Group 1; but both are special cases, which spring from 
the subject matter, and at the same time they are consonant with the mention of 
sacrifices to the gods and with the attention to detail which we noticed in Group I. 


GROUP 3. 
The remainder of Timoleon’s career is narrated in three sections: 72, 2-73 (sub 


342/1), 77, 4-83 (sub 340/339 and 339/338), and go, 1 (sub 337/6). Although there is 
a gap of one year between the first section and the second, it appears from the re- 
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sumption of 73 fin. at 77, 4 that Diodorus intends the two sections to be read as a 
consecutive narrative. The last section, recording the death and burial of Timoleon, 
is also separated by an interval of one year; it contains no link of detail with the 
second section. 

The central theme of this group is the liberation of Sicily from the tyrants and 
the repulse of the Carthaginians (summarized in go, 1). The eulogy of Timoleon 
prompts some exaggerations which may be regarded with suspicion; for instance, 
before the Carthaginian invasion all the Sicilian states are represented as acceding 
to Timoleon (73, 2) and after the battle of the Crimisus river the Carthaginian forces 
are afraid to embark for Libya and the home government supposes that Timoleon 
intends to invade Africa (81, 2-3). The narrative contains many details of military 
figures and many names (e.g. 73, 2 fifteen traitors at Entella); financial resources 
are noted (73, 1; 73, 3; 78, 5; 81, 1; 81, 4; 83); the terms of the Carthaginian 
treaty with Timoleon are stated (82, 3), inscriptions in honour of Agathocles are 
mentioned (83, 2), and the decree in honour of Timoleon is quoted (go, 1). The 
narrative lacks dramatic colour except in two passages, the desertion of the mer- 
cenaries (78, 3 f.) and the description of the battle of the Crimisus river (79, 2 f.), 
the latter being introduced by the omen of the parsley and written in a highly 
rhetorical style; in these two passages Diodorus underlines the excitement by adding 
‘unexpectedly’ and so forth (78, 3; 79, 5; 80, I). In this Group embassies and 
assemblies are also noted, with a brief summary of the speeches delivered (73, 2 and 
33 78,2; 79, 2; 81,4; 82, 3). 

The consistency of this group in tone and in detail suggests that it is a unity 
derived from one source, which gave a full account of the latter part of Timoleon’s 
career. As compared with Groups I and 2, this Group lacks the quality of modera- 
tion in eulogy, the selection of vivid incidents, and the power of a sustained rhetorical 
Style. 

Further, this group has two features which may differentiate it from the two 
previous groups. Knowledge of subsequent events in Sicily is shown; thus in 83 
Agathocles is mentioned, and the suggestion that Timoleon might invade Africa 
(81, 3) is most probably projected into the past by an author who had experienced 
Agathocles’ invasion. Secondly, the intervention of divine justice is seen in the 
fates of Thrasius, the Carthaginians, and Agathocles (78, 3-4; 81, 2; 83,2). On the 
other hand, the pious interpretation of the omen before the battle (79, 3 f.) is similar 
to that given of the omen which attended Timoleon’s voyage to Sicily (66, 3 f.). 


This general survey of the Sicilian narrative yields the tentative solution that 
we have three groups of consecutive narrative, each derived from one source. In 
each case the source was a full and detailed history. And there is some ground for 
supposing that Groups I and 2 derive from the same source and that Group 3 
derives from a different source. Further support for this differentiation can be 
found in certain details in the narrative of Diodorus; but before arguing from 
points of detail, we must consider what contributions Diodorus has made to the 
Story. 

In the chapter which introduces Timoleon two errors are committed: Timoleon 
is said to have killed Timophanes (65, 4), and the trial of Timoleon to have co- 
incided with the arrival of the Syracusan envoys (65, 7). In both cases Plutarch, 
writing at greater length and citing his sources, gives a different account (Life of 
Timoleon, 3-4); it is, then, probable that Diodorus rather than the full source from 
which he drew is responsible for these errors.! In 78, 4, where the sacrilege of 


1 For similar mistakes by Diodoruscf.ArticleI, by Plutarch and by Aristotle Pol. V 1306a asa 
p. 79 f. Inthis case Diodorus is also vague about __ tyrant. 
the position of Timophanes, who is represented 
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Thrasius at Delphi is mentioned, Diodorus adds the words xa@arep puxp@ mpdorepov 
aveypawapev ; it is possible that Diodorus has placed here an excerpt drawn from 
Demophilus,? to whom we have ascribed the digression on the fates of the Phocian 
mercenary commanders (61 f.), but it is more probable that he found the incident 
recorded in the source which he was following for Sicilian history and then added a 
cross-reference to his earlier chapter (61 f.).2_ In 70, 4 Diodorus refers to the Roman 
period in which he was writing his history ; and the three mentions of Agyrium may 
be prompted by Diodorus’ affection for his birthplace (82, 4 and 5; 83, 3). In 
respect of content these are the only points which seem palpably to be due to 
Diodorus. 

| The interrelation of Groups 1 and 2 becomes clearer when we consider the 
introduction at 5, 4 (sub 359/8). The subject proposed as the central theme is the 
loss by Dionysius II ‘ through his own cowardice of the tyranny bound with bonds 
of steel’. This central theme is not concluded within the limits of Group 1, for at 
chapter 20 Nypsius is still in control of the acropolis; it is only at the end of 
Group 2 (70, 2 sub 343/2) that Dionysius II is finally expelled and, in words which 
recall the introduction at 5, 4, ‘lost through his own cowardice and lack of spirit the 
tyranny bound with bonds of steel’. It is, then, clear that this introduction was 
written for a narrative which contained as a central theme the tyranny of Dionysius II, 
culminating in his expulsion in 343/2. 

But in 9, I-3 (sub 357/6) a second introduction appears, expanding the an- 
nouncement at 6, I that Dion liberated Syracuse and Sicily; this introduction is 
substantiated by Group 1 and reaches its climax in the liberation of Syracuse and 
heroization of Dion in chapter 20 (sub 356/5). It should, indeed, be noticed that at 
chapter I1, 2 (sub 357/6) the first entry of Dion into Syracuse is marked as ending 
the régime of a fifty years’ tyranny; yet the following narrative makes it clear that 
the actual liberation is only accomplished in 356/5. 

These two introductions can proceed either from the source or from Diodorus’ 
own invention; if my arguments with reference to the Proem of book XVI have 
any force, it is more probable that the introductions are based directly upon the 
source employed in Group 1. In the special case of the first introduction it is 
difficult to believe that Diodorus wrote it out of his own head; for in point of fact 
he does not narrate the career of Dionysius II from 355/4 to 347/6.* There is thus 
a strong presumption that the first introduction proceeds from the source followed 
in Group 1; this source, then, was introducing the history of Dionysius’ fall from 
power, a period which culminated in 343/2; and, as we find that climax marked in 
Group 2 (70, 2), it is most probable that Groups 1 and 2 belong to one and the same 
source. 

The differentiation of Groups 2 and 3 is supported by the repetition of Timoleon’s 
legislation at Syracuse. In 70, 5 (sub 343/2) Timoleon embarked upon a recension 
of the laws (tiGeis Snpoxpatixods vomovs Kai Ta TOV idwwTiKov Kat 
wavra dxpiBas dérage) ; in 82, 6 (sub 339/8) Timoleon adapted the laws of 
Diocles (kai robs péev tov iSwrikov cvpBoraiwv KAnpovomiav apetaErovs, 
tovs 5€ wept trav Snpociwv vevouobernpévovs mpds idiav trdcracw ws Tor’ éddKe 
cupdeperv SuipOwoev), Now, since in the latter case Diodorus expressly says that 
the pre-existing laws (rots zpoiirdpxovras vopous) revised by Timoleon were those of 


1 Cf. Article I, p. 84. 

2 The death of Archidamus is recorded in the 
digression and again in the narrative (63, 1 and 
88, 3), the citations deriving from different 
sources; but Diodorus fails to make a cross- 
reference. 

3 Cf. Article I, p. 88. 


4 The omission by Diodorus of the period 
355/4 to 347/6 must be due not to a lack of 
sources but to his own choice; as in the case 
of the Sacred War, he may have considered part 
of the period too chaotic or too insignificant for 
his universal history. 
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Diocles, it is clear that we have here not a case of Timoleon revising his own earlier 
legislation but a repetition of one and the same act of legislation,’ put by one source 
in 343/2 and by the other in 339/8; it follows, then, that Groups 2 and 3, if each is 
a unity, proceed from different sources. 


Identification of the Source for Groups 1 and 2. 


Histories of Sicilian affairs on the scale which we have seen to be necessary for 
these groups were composed by Ephorus, Theopompus, and Timaeus; as they are 
all mentioned in the bibliographical citations made by Diodorus, and as they were 
subsequently quoted by Plutarch, these three have first claim for consideration. 

Ephorus treated of Sicilian affairs in books XXVIII and XXIX. The contents 
of book XXVIII are held by Barber? to have covered the second half of 
Dionysius {’s tyranny, commencing from the year 392 B.c.; the contents of 
book XXIX are held by Barber? to have reached 344 B.c., by Laqueur‘ to have gone 
beyond 356 B.c., and by Schwartz® to have stopped at 356 B.c. The evidence 
hitherto applied to this problem is inconclusive ; for, assuming Ephorus XXIX to 
have been a finished book (argued in Article I, p. 86), the central theme could be 
either the tyranny until Dion’s liberation of Syracuse in 356 B.c. or the whole period 
until Dionysius resigned his power to Timoleon in 344/3; and, while the datable 
fragments assigned to XXIX (J. 70 F 89 and 219) refer to the years 358/7 and 356 
B.c., the fragment F 221 concerning the name of one of Timoleon’s supporters in the 
assassination of Timophanes can be referred either to 366 B.c. or to 345 B.c., the 
earlier date being the more probable, as such a detail would be most naturally given 
at the first mention of Timophanes’ death in the history of Greece Proper, i.e. in an 
earlier book than XXIX. 

The problem is decisively solved by Diodorus 14, 3: Diyllus of Athens beginning 
his first Syntaxis from 357/6 included Greek and Sicilian affairs down to 341/o. 
Diyllus was continuing the work of Ephorus; therefore Ephorus XXIX must have 
ended not at 344/3 but at 357/6.° 

If our argument that Groups 1 and 2 derive from one source is admitted, then 
that source cannot be Ephorus; and the hypothesis that the source may be Ephorus 
to 357/6 and then his continuator Diyllus is untenable because Diyllus as stylist and 
historian has little in common with Ephorus (cf. Article I, p. 90). If, however, our 
argument for assigning both groups to one source seems too tentative, we must con- 
sider whether Ephorus has a claim to be regarded as the source for Group 1, which 
covers the years 359/8 to 356/5. 

Of the Sicilian fragments (F 89-92 and 218-221) none can be employed against 
the claim of Ephorus; two have sometimes been used to support him. F 219 states 
that Ephorus described the end of Philistus as suicide whereas Timonides wrote of 
him as captured alive; the only certain deduction’ from this fragment is that 
Timonides was not the source employed by Diodorus 16, 3; Ephorus may have been 
the source but equally so Theopompus or Timaeus, whose views on this matter are 
unknown. F 220 states that Timaeus blasphemed against Philistus, whereas 
Ephorus eulogized him; here too the safe deduction is that Timaeus cannot be the 
source behind Diodorus 16, 3-4; Ephorus may have been but equally so may 
Theopompus. 

4 Hermes XLVI, p. 335. 

5 P.-W. s.v. Diodoros 681 ; s.v. Ephoros to. 

6 Cf. Article I, p. 86. 

7 Volquardsen, Uxtersuch. Diod. XI-XVI, p. 102, 
deduces that Timaeus was the source ; Laqueur 
in P,-W. s.v. Timaios 1153 deduces that Ephorus 


was the source. Both deductions are equally 
arbitrary. 


1 Whether Timoleon did in fact legislate twice 
does not affect my argument that in Diodorus 
both accounts summarize the legislation of 
Timoleon and that the second account men- 
tioning Diocles’ laws does not issue from the 
same source as the first account. 

2 G. L. Barber, The Historian Ephorus, p. 45. 

3 [bid., p. 46. 
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But, if the argument from the fragments of Ephorus is inconclusive, a considera- 
tion of the style and of the choice of vivid incidents, which we noted to be 
characteristic of Group 1, leads to the exclusion of Ephorus. For the narrative of 
Ephorus was reputed to be lacking in excitement (J. 70 T 28); and those sections 
of Diodorus XVI which in my opinion derive from Ephorus! reveal a dullness 
which confirms his reputation. 

Timaeus also may be rejected on general grounds. For the impartiality towards 
the tyrant and the tyrant’s party, which is characteristic of Groups 1 and 2, is incom- 
patible with the censorious abominator of tyranny ; and the lack of attention paid to 
the connections of Dion with philosophy supplies another general argument against 
Timaeus. In support of this exclusion we have already noticed the fragment which 
represents Timaeus blaspheming against Philistus (J. 70 F 220); from this the 
safe deduction can be drawn that Timaeus was not the source behind Diodorus 16, 3-4. 
One other fragment, in which Timaeus censures Theopompus for despatching 
Dionysius II in a merchantman (J. 115 F 341), has been used to indicate both that 
Timaeus is and that Timaeus is not the source of Diodorus 70, 3; Volquardsen? 
argues that Diodorus found this attack on Theopompus in Timaeus and adopted the 
phrase of Theopompus, while Laqueur? is content to assume that the same phrase in 
Diodorus and in Theopompus means that Diodorus was using Theopompus. It is 
thus clear that from this fragment no safe deduction can be drawn by either 
side. 

We are left with Theopompus as a possible candidate. A strong presumption 
in his favour is provided by 71, 3, where Diodorus states that Theopompus included 
in his Philippica an excursus of three books on Sicilian affairs which culminated in 
the expulsion of Dionysius II. This excursus terminates at the same point as the 
source of Groups 1 and 2; and Diodorus in making this statement under the year 
343/2, in which the expulsion of Dionysius II is set, inserts it at the precise 
point at which his source for Group 2 came to an end. Now in giving this informa- 
tion Diodorus has departed from his general practice; for his habit is to cite from his 
bibliographical source a summary outline of a history’s scope,‘ whereas here he 
supplies details of part of a work. This anomaly can best be explained by the 
hypothesis that Diodorus had just been excerpting from Theopompus’ excursus; 
upon coming to the end of it (70, 6) he added this sentence at 71, 3 before turning to 
a new source (72, 2). 

In 71, 3 there are two minor difficulties. In the first place, the book-numbers 
given by Diodorus as XLI-XLIII should probably be altered to XXXIX-XLI;° this 
error, whether it be due to the source of Diodorus (if he had one) or to Diodorus him- 
self or to his scribes, does not invalidate the deductions we have already made. In 
the second place, Diodorus states that this excursus covered a period of fifty years. 
The date which marks the end of the excursus is fixed by the narrative and by the 
chronological system of Diodorus to 343/2; therefore the excursus must, according 
to Diodorus, have commenced at the year 392/1. Jacoby (IId, p. 383), assuming 
Diodorus to mean that the excursus started from the institution of the tyranny at 
Syracuse, points out that Diodorus has committed an error; for all traditional dates 
for the institution of Dionysius I’s tyranny antedate 392/1 by at least ten years. Let 
us first consider the question why Theopompus chose the year 392/1 for the 
beginning of his excursus XXXIX-XLI. The answer becomes clear, if we take into 
account the Hellenica and Philippica of Theopompus. Of these the former covered 


5 J. IId, p. 383, gives the reasons for changing 
the numbers from those given by D. and also 
advances a probable explanation of D.’s mistake ; 
cf. Laqueur in P.-W. s.v. Theopompos 2217. 


1 Cf. Article I, p. 85 f. 

2 Op. cit. p. 101. 

3 P.-W. s.v. Timaios 1156. 

4 E.g. XIV 46, 6; 84, 7; XV 37, 3; 60, 6; 
89, 3; 94,4; 95,4; AVI 3,8; 14,3; 76, 5. 
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the seventeen years from 411/410 down to 395/4 (Diod. XIII 42, 5 and 84, 7); of the 
twenty or so fragments which survive, none refers to Sicily but the title of the history 
implies a treatment of the western Greek world; if, then, Theopompus had already 
dealt with Sicilian affairs 411-394 B.c. in his Hellenica, it would be natural to begin 
his excursus in the Philippica from a date after 394 B.c. The Philippica began under 
the year 360/359 (Diod. XVI 3, 8). The motive for including in the Philippica an 
excursus on the earlier tyranny in Sicily may reasonably be held to arise from a 
comparison of the Sicilian with the Macedonian empire; and that empire came into 
being not in the fifth century but in the year 392/1, when Carthage recognized the 
position of Dionysius I in Sicily (Diod. XIV 96, 4 and 100, 1).4 We may conclude, 
then, that Diodorus’ statement in 71, 3 means that Theopompus in his Phslippica 
XXXIX-XLI covered the Sicilian period of fifty years from 392/1 down to 343/2; 
the phrase ard Atovyciov mperBurépov tvpavvides admits of an 
ambiguity which is removed by applying the datum of fifty years.? 

Thus Diodorus XVI 71, 3 supplies two arguments in favour of Theopompus as 
the source used for Groups 1 and 2. The termination of Theopompus’ excursus 
coincides with the termination of the source for Groups 1 and 2; and the most 
probable reason for Diodorus’ reference to Theopompus’ excursus is that he had 
been excerpting Theopompus up to that point. 

Further, the general characteristics which we noticed in Groups 1 and 2 fit 
what we know of Theopompus’ style and selection of incidents ; for Theopompus 
wrote with vivid detail and with an eye to ra@os. Again in judging leading char- 
acters he appears to have reserved his censure for their private lives, to have praised 
ability, to have admired autocracy, and to have found grounds for censuring dema- 
gogy.s On general grounds Theopompus is a strong candidate; and such passages 
as 19-20, describing the drunkenness in Syracuse and the raid of Nypsius, excel in 
the colour which we expect of the author who needed the bridle. Against these 
general characteristics one point, which we noticed in Group 2, may be set in op- 
position: the omen attendant upon the voyage of Timoleon to Sicily (66, 3) has 
been greeted by Barber‘ as deriving from Timaeus. But, as Theopompus also 
included omens in his Sicilian history (cf. Plutarch, Life of Dton 24), this particular 
omen may equally well derive from Theopompus. 

These general arguments must stand by themselves. Of the Sicilian excursus 
the fragments (J. 115, F 185-198) are indecisive. We have already seen that the 
fragment F 341 shows that Diodorus 70, 3 in employing the words év puxpp orpoyytAw 
tXoiw reflects Theopompus’ words vyi orpoyytAy; but, as it has been argued that the 
reflection may come through the medium of Timaeus, no weight can be attached to 
this fragment as indicating either that Theopompus was or that Theopompus was 
not the source for Group 2. 

In summary of this part of the paper, one may notice that the grounds which 
have led to the identification of Theopompus as the source for Groups 1 and 2 have 
been both positive and negative. Most weight should be attached to the general 
arguments, which are positively in favour of Theopompus—the attitude towards 


1 Cf. Barber, op. cit. p. 45, for the significance by Philistus, Timaeus, and Dionys. Hal., 
of the year 392 B.c. as marking a dividing point whereas Ephorus began the tyranny from 408/7 
in the history of Dionysius I. (cf, J. IId, p. 383). It is not known what date 

2 In 11, 2 D. uses the period of fifty years to _ was adopted by Theopompus. If any conclu- 
mark the period of tyranny exercised in Syra- sion as to source may be based on D. 11, 2, it 
cuse; but I do not think this bears any relation can only be the negative one that Ephorus is not 
to 71, 3 where the period of fifty years is used to eligible. 
define the scope of Theopompus’ work. The 3 Cf. especially J. 115, F 27; T 19 and 20; 
passage in 11, 3 is given under 357/6, ie. the F too. 
beginning of Dionysius I’s tyranny is dated to 4 Op. cit. p. 169. 

406/5 ; this year we know to have been adopted 
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the leading characters, the style and the manner of narration, the general unity of 
Groups 1 and 2, the coincidence of the end of Group 2 with the end of Theopompus’ 
excursus on Sicily, and the hypothesis suggested to explain why Diodorus (71, 3) 
mentioned the excursus of Theopompus. The negative arguments have enabled us 
to exclude Timaeus with certainty as a source for either Group; and it is at least 
probable that Ephorus is not the source for Group 1, with the dimensions of which 
Ephorus XXIX coincides. These two negative conclusions become arguments in 
favour of Theopompus if the possible sources for these two Groups are limited to 
Ephorus, Theopompus, and Timaeus. The only possible rivals are Diyllus, who 
has already been excluded on the grounds of briefness and scandalmongering ; 
Callisthenes, whose Hellenica 387/6-357/6 contains no Sicilian fragments and is 
never quoted in Plutarch’s Lives of Dion and Timoleon; Athanis, who wrote a 
summary history (Diod. XV 94, 4 év xepadaious) of the period 362/1 to 357/6 and 
continued to an unknown date but is represented only by four fragments ;* and 
Timonides, whose letters are twice quoted by Plutarch (Dion 31 and 35) but 
cannot be seriously advanced as a full history of the period.? It is, then, highly 
unlikely that any of these writers either wrote a full history such as we have seen 
must be the source of these two Groups or survived in bulk at the time when 
Diodorus was writing. On cumulative grounds the conclusion that Theopompus’ 
Philippica is the source may be strongly pressed. 

The scope of this paper does not allow of a full discussion of the source followed 
by Diodorus in the few excerpts which he devotes to Sicilian history in XV. The 
summary contained in Barber® is therefore assumed as indicating the general lines 
of the problem. Whereas Timaeus is generally admitted to be the source used 
throughout XIII and XIV, the variant accounts of Dionysius’ reception at Olympia 
(XIV 109 and XV 7, the years being given as 388/7 and 386/5) postulate a change 
of source early in XV; and, as Barber rightly stresses, there is no evidence in 
favour of Ephorus as the new source used for the bulk of XV, either in respect of 
such details as the cause of the exile of Philistus or in the general type of incident 
narrated (e.g. XV 6 f. and 74). Now, although Diodorus has supplied only spas- 
modic pieces of Sicilian narrative, the excerpts themselves are full and represent a 
detailed source (e.g. XV 13 f.); and the excerpts (e.g. XV 6, 2 and XV 74, 2) also 
reflect a source interested in the private lives of the great and apt to mention 
bibulousness. The fullness of the source excludes all writers except Ephorus, 
Theopompus, and Timaeus ; and, as Timaeus and Ephorus are already excluded on 
other grounds, Theopompus appears as the probable source for the latter half of 
Dionysius I’s reign, a probability strengthened by our memory of Theopompus’ 
strictures on Philip and on the sons of Dionysius. Thus on independent grounds it 
appears probable that Theopompus was the source used in Diodorus XV; if so, then 
it is probable that the same source was used in XVI. 


Identification of the Source for Group 3. 


As we have shown that Ephorus XXIX ended at 356 B.c. and Theopompus’ 
excursus on Sicily ended at 343/2, neither can be a candidate for Group 3, which 
covers the period 342/1 to 337/6. As Group 3 derives from a detailed and full 
source, Timaeus is the obvious probability; and the special characteristics which 
we noted in Group 3 fit him well—the knowledge of events as late as the time of 
Agathocles and Hiero, interest in local buildings, citation of an inscription at 
Syracuse, the tendency to eulogize beyond the bounds of historical truth, the sense 
of divine intervention, and the style marked by a love of the purple patch. On 


Plutarch is not citing Timonides at first hand 
but found him cited in his source. 
3 OP. cit. p. 168 f. 


1 Mueller, F.H.G. II, pp. 81-83 ; cf. Schwartz 
in P.-W. s.v. Athanis, 1939. 
2 F.H.G. Il, pp. 83-84; it is probable that 
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these general grounds! we may conclude Timaeus to be the source of Group 3; 
this conclusion will be fortified by our study of Plutarch’s sources in the Life of 
Timoleon. 


CoMPARISON OF PLuTARCH’S ‘LIFE OF DION’ AND ‘LIFE OF TIMOLEON’ 
WITH THE NARRATIVE OF DIODORUS. 


Our conclusion that Diodorus was using in Group I one source, namely 
Theopompus, can be checked to some extent by a comparison with Plutarch’s Life 
of Dion. For one of Plutarch’s sources? is Theopompus (cited in Dion 24); but 
Plutarch also cites Ephorus, Timaeus,:Timonides, and Plato (Dizon, e.g. 6, 11, 14, 20, 
35, 36, and 54), and cites them more frequently than he does Theopompus. The 
frequency of citation, however, does not reflect a greater or less use of one source 
than another, for it can be argued either that one cites variants from the main 
source or that one cites exceptions to the general consensus of a number of sources. 
If, then, Diodorus consistently used one of Plutarch’s sources, we shall expect to 
find some points of similarity in detail between their accounts; secondly, as Plutarch 
also used other sources, we shall expect to find discrepancies. 

The points of similarity lie mainly in the sequence of a number of incidents 
(e.g. P. 26-27: D. 9, 5) and in such details as military figures (the two merchantmen 
P, 25: D.6, 5, and 9g, 2 and 4), chronology (seven days P. 29: D. 11, 3), negotiations 
(by Dionysius II P. 30: D. 11, 4), and the estimate of the power of the tyranny, 
associated with the phrase ‘bound with bonds of steel’ and the stock paradox 
(400 ships, 10,000 cavalry, and a large host of infantry; P. 14: D. 9, 2 and 70, 2; 
P. 7 and 1o for ‘ bonds of steel’ and D. 5 and 70, 2; the paradox in P. 50 and in D. 9, 1). 
These points of similarity are sufficiently striking to support our argument that 
Diodorus and Plutarch have a source in common. 

The points of discrepancy are numerous. In general approach the account in 
Plutarch is strongly influenced by the philosophical tradition (in D. only mentioned 
at 6, 3 and 20, 2); the treatment of Dion is considerably more eulogistic (cf. P. 38-39 
and D. 16, 3-4) and Heracleides is throughout judged from a different angle (cf. 
P. 32: D. 6, 5 and 16, 2). In detail there are frequent differences; for example, 
Dionysius II’s treatment of Dion (cf. P. 14 and D. 6, 4 ovdAdAaBov eri Oavary), 
military figures (P. 22 and 25: D.9, 6; P. 27: D. 9,6; P. 32: D. 16, 2), and the 
duration of the tyranny (P. 28 as 42 years: D. 11, 2 as 50 years). These dis- 
crepancies show that the sources conflated by Plutarch at these points are not 
common to Diodorus; and that, if Diodorus used one source only, that source was 
not responsible for the attitude towards leading characters which is revealed in 
Plutarch. 

Thus the consideration of the sources of the Life of Dion and the comparison 
of the narratives of Diodorus and Plutarch lead to a conclusion which fits our 
identification of Theopompus as the source of Diodorus for Group 1. 

The Life of Timoleon 1-22, 3 covers the same period as Group 2 and 22, 4 f. the 
same period as Group 3; in testing our conclusion that Diodorus used Theopompus 
for Group 2 and Timaeus for Group 3, it is convenient to make a separate com- 
parison of Plutarch 1-22, 3 with Diodorus 65-70, 

In narrating the story of Timophanes the biographer is detailed, while Diodorus 
gives a compendious account ; it has been suggested above that in two points where 


himself or was using a Hellenistic biographer 
who had collated them is immaterial to my 
argument. I have therefore felt it unnecessary 
to qualify mention of Plutarch’s sources by such 
a phrase as ‘or ultimate sources’. 


1 The summary of Timoleon’s speech at 79, 2 
is Similar to Timaeus frag. 134 (Mueller F.H.G.1); 
for the eulogy of Timoleon cf. Timaeus frag. 97 
and 143. 

2 Whether Plutarch was collating these sources 
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Diodorus and Plutarch differ the fault seems to lie in the carelessness of Dio- 
dorus.! If so, these discrepancies do not imply that Diodorus was following a different 
source from that used by Plutarch. On the other hand, the epigrammatic phrase 
with which both Diodorus (65, 8) and Plutarch (7, 2) close this episode suggests that 
at this place both were using the same source. 

The points of similarity are salient. The dream of the priestesses of the Maid, 
the naming of the trireme, the omen of the torch and its interpretation are so 
identical in detail that they must derive from the same source (D. 66, 3-5; P. 8); 
the numbers of ships and of men are often the same in both accounts (e.g. D. 66, 2: 
P. 8, 4; D. 68, 5: P. 9, 1; D. 68, 9: P. 11, 5; D. 68, 10: P. 12, 8); and the 
description of the stratagem at Rhegium is probably derived from a common source 
(D. 68, 4-8; P. 9-10; with such details in common as the mention of the bema). 
There are a number of discrepancies which do not necessarily argue the use of 
different sources; thus the incidents which preceded Timoleon’s arrival in Sicily 
are differently arranged and each author narrates some incidents which are not 
narrated by the other; but this difference may be explained by the difference of 
method with which Plutarch and Diodorus marshalled their material. In the same 
way the importance attached to the actions of Hicetas serves in Plutarch as a foil 
to the character of Timoleon; Diodorus is only concerned with a summary of the 
historical situation. 

But in describing the stages by which Timoleon entered Syracuse and made a 
pact with Dionysius, and in relating the intervention of the Carthaginian forces to 
the position of Timoleon, Diodorus and Plutarch differ widely (D, 68,11 - 70,1: 
P. 13 and 16 f.); this difference concerns so large and so important a part of the 
narrative that we must conclude that it is due to a difference of sources. 

It would appear, then, that Plutarch is using at least two sources, only one of 
which is common to Diodorus. The sources cited by Plutarch in this part of the 
Life of Timoleon are Ephorus, Theopompus, and Timaeus (4, 6); and, if our argument 
is valid that Ephorus did not narrate the career of Timoleon (the citation in Plutarch 
deriving from an earlier book of Ephorus dealing with the mainland), then we know 
definitely of only two sources used by Plutarch, namely Theopompus and Timaeus. 
Thus either Theopompus or Timaeus may be the source common to Plutarch and 
to Diodorus. Our identification of Theopompus as the source of Group 2 in 
Diodorus is thus consistent with the conclusion drawn from a comparison of 
Diodorus and Plutarch; for the common source may be Theopompus.? 


1 D. and P. also differ in the name they give 
to the father of Timoleon; it seems more prob- 
able that one of them has made a slip than that 
each followed a different source. 

2 In the text I have simplified the complex 
question of Plutarch’s sources in the Timoleon 
by assuming that his material derives from 
Theopompus and Timaeus, whether immediately 
or through an intermediate source. It has, 
however, been maintained that P. used only 
one source, Timaeus; if that is so, it would at 
first sight appear that the source common to D, 
and P. is Timaeus and that, as P. used only one 
source, D. must have imported a second source, 
namely Theopompus. But the theory that P. 


used only Timaeus postulates the use by Timaeus 
of Theopompus (to explain the citation in Timo- 
leon 4, 6); thus the ultimate sources of P.’s 
material are still Theopompus and Timaeus. 
The element commen to D. and P. can then 
be ascribed to the fact that D. is using Theo- 


pompus directly and P. is using Theopompus 
indirectly, i.e. through the medium of Timaeus ; 
the discrepancies between D. and P. can be 
attributed to the departure of Timaeus from the 
account of Theopompus, a departure reflected in 
P. following Timaeus. And this deduction is 
compatible with our identification of Theopompus 
as the source of Group 2in D. The latest con- 
tribution to the problem of P.’s sources is a 
lucid article by H. D. Westlake (The Sources of 
Plutarch's Timoleon: C.Q. XXXII, no. 2, April, 
1938), who concludes that P. followed a Peri- 
patetic biography of Timoleon itself based on 
Timaeus and supplemented it by a direct use of 
Timaeus; if his conclusion is valid, as I think it 
is, then again, as Timaeus used Theopompus, 
we can ascribe the points of similarity between 
D. and P. to Theopompus, used directly by D. 
and intermediately through both his sources by P., 
and the points of discrepancy between D. and P. 
to the divergence of Timaeus from Theopompus. 
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In Group 3 the action taken against the tyrants before the Carthaginian invasion 
is described with greater detail than in Plutarch (e.g. Hicetas in P. 24,1: D. 72 
and 77, 5); but the common incidents are described in the same manner and with 
the same motivation (e.g. in the sending of Leptines to Greece and in the invasion 
of the Carthaginian territory). The figures for the Greek and Carthaginian forces, 
for the spoil taken, and for the number of settlers are the same in both writers (D. 
sometimes giving more detail e.g. 82, 3 and 82, 5), with the exception of one passage 
to which I shall return (P. 25: D. 78, 2). The account of the battle of the Crimisus 
river is abbreviated in Diodorus, who omits the manceuvres of the Greek cavalry 
(P. 27), but the omen of the parsley, the effects of the storm, and the record of the 
spoil are so identical that both accounts must derive from the same source. The 
narratives after the defeat of the Carthaginians show the same community of source ; 
the terms of the peace (D. 82, 3: P. 34, 2) and the decree in honour of Timoleon 
(D. 90, 1: P. 39, 5), the employment of Greek mercenaries by Carthage (D. 82, 4: 
P. 30, 5) and the execution of Hicetas (D. 82, 4: P. 32, 2), these may serve as 
representative examples. Such differences as occur in point of detail may be ex- 
plained as due to compendium in one or the other (e.g. the Bruttians D. 82, 2: 
P. 30, 3; and the examples given of tyrants D. 82, 4 and P. 34). 

From this comparison the conclusion must be drawn that Diodorus and Plutarch 
used the same source; as Plutarch cites Timaeus (36, 2),? and as Timaeus is gener- 
ally accepted as the source (directly or indirectly) of Plutarch for this part of the 
Life, the identification of Timaeus as the source for Group 3 receives support. 

There is, however, one discrepancy to be considered. Plutarch in describing 
the desertion of 1,000 mercenaries on the eve of the battle (25) gives the total left at 
6,000 facing 70,000 and does not identify the deserters with the mercenaries who had 
served in the Sacred War ; he does, however, identify with those who had served in the 
Sacred War two other forces of mercenaries (30, 7). Diodorus, on the other hand, 
in describing the same event (78, 2 f.), gives the total at 12,000 facing six times 
their number (viz. 70,000, cf. 77, 4) and identifies the 1,000 deserters as those 
employed in the Sacred War, adding the name of their commander Thrasius. 
Here we may have two mistakes, in point of number and in identification, com- 
mitted by Diodorus or by Plutarch*; alternatively, Diodorus may have had a 
different source and, if so, as he remarks xadamep pixpw mporepov aveypdyapev, he may 
have placed here an excerpt from Demophilus (cf. Article I, p. 85, on the excursus 
concerning the fate of the Phocian commanders). Whichever view is adopted, our 
ascription of Timaeus as the source for Group 3 generally is not disturbed. 

Finally, Plutarch does not enter into constitutional detail and does not record 
the buildings in Sicily; this may well be due to his own lack of interest in con- 
stitutional detail and in local colour. Diodorus twice gives detail of Timoleon’s 
constitutional reform at Syracuse, a repetition as we have seen of the same legisla- 
tion, the former instance being ascribed to Theopompus as source, the latter to 
Timaeus (D. 70, 5 and 82, 6-7). Plutarch (24, 3) mentions the revision of the 
constitution at a point of time nearer to the first instance in Diodorus and he also 
mentions the name Cephalus which occurs in Diodorus’ second instance. This does 
not undermine the conclusions drawn above from the repetition in Diodorus, but it 


stressed different aspects of a surrender by 
Hicetas ; the discrepancy therefore is not such 


* Westlake, Joc. cit. p. 72 notes that the de- 
scriptions are in substantial agreement. On 


p. 66, however, he finds discrepancy between 
the deposition of Hicetas before the Crimisus 
battle (P. 24, 1) and D. 72, 2-4; but the parallel 
passage in D. is 77, 5, where Hicetas surrendered 
his mercenaries to Timoleon. It appears rather 
that D. and P. both writing compendiously have 


as to argue a change of source. 

2 In Moralia, p. 676d, Plutarch in mentioning 
the omen of the parsley cites Timaeus as his 
authority. 

3 Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, p. 173, 0. 4, 
considers Plutarch to have erred. 
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does invite some conjectural explanation. The most plausible one is that 
Diodorus excerpted his first instance from Theopompus; on turning to Timaeus 
he found another account of the same revision at a slightly later point of time and 
omitted it, but later in his second instance included the detail of Cephalus deriving 
from Timaeus ; the positioning of the second instance (82, 6-7) may be due to a 
summary in Timaeus of Timoleon’s final settlement, of which a hint is given by 
Plutarch (35). 

In summary of the results yielded by this section, which is in the nature of the 
material highly conjectural, it should be emphasized that its primary purpose is to 
show that the conclusions reached in the identification of Diodorus’ sources are not 
open to disproof by reference to Plutarch. This has, I think, been demonstrated. 
At the same time, the comparison of the two accounts of Timoleon has yielded some 
deductions which lend positive support to our conclusions. In Group 3, which 
comprises the later career of Timoleon, we had concluded that the source is Timaeus ; 
the account given by Plutarch for the same period of Timoleon’s career is found to 
be in such close agreement with that of Group 3 that both must derive from the 
same source; in the case of Plutarch it can be confidently asserted that his source 
was Timaeus, possibly used together with a biography itself based on Timaeus. In 
Group 2, which comprises the earlier career of Timoleon, we had concluded that the 
source is Theopompus; the corresponding narrative of Plutarch contains not only 
points of agreement, which postulate a common source, but also important points of 
disagreement, which postulate a difference of sources. It is most probable that 
Plutarch derived his account of Timoleon’s early career also from Timaeus, whether 
directly or indirectly; it follows then that, if Diodorus used only one source, that 
source was not Timaeus but at the same time was a source who had much in common 
with Timaeus. This supports our conclusions about Group 2. For on internal 
evidence it is clear that Diodorus changed his source between Groups 2 and 3; 
thus, if his source for Group 3 was Timaeus, his source for Group 2 cannot be 
Timaeus. Secondly, the comparison with Plutarch shows that the source for 
Group 2 had much in common with Timaeus; and, as Timaeus drew upon Theo- 
pompus for the early career of Timoleon, there is good reason to deduce that the 
source of Group 2 is Theopompus. This deduction gives independent support to 
our earlier conclusion that Theopompus is the source employed for Group 2. 


Two isolated chapters in Diodorus deal with western affairs. At 7, 1 the 
foundation of Tauromenium by the father of Timaeus is recorded in a short section 
which contains a reference by Diodorus to his own contemporary times; this may 
derive from Diodorus’ general knowledge eking out a mention in his text-book? or 
it may derive from Timaeus; in the latter case Diodorus when excerpting Timaeus 
must have placed the excerpt under its appropriate year, thus divorcing it from the 
Sicilian narrative taken from Timaeus. At 15 the foundation of the Bruttian state 
is described briefly; as it comes next to an excerpt from Theopompus and as it 
contains mention of slaves and derivation of the name from the local dialect, the 
passage may be tentatively ascribed to Theopompus. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


In this paper an attempt has been made to shift the centre of gravity in the 
source-criticism of Diodorus from argumentation based on detail to an analysis of 
the general tendencies and chronological proportions of such groups of consecutive 
narrative as emerge from this exceptionally uneven book of Diodorus. This change 
of approach to the problem yields results which are widely different from those, for 


1 Cf, Article I, p. gr. 
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instance, of Momigliano and Laqueur; and the difference affects not only the ultimate 
authority for historical data transmitted through Diodorus but also the conception 
of how Diodorus composed his history. 

Whereas Momigliano and Laqueur concluded that Diodorus on occasion changed 
his sources several times within one chapter or systematically conflated two sources, 
the conclusion suggested in this paper is that Diodorus made consecutive excerpts 
of one source ata time. Thus, having used Ephorus for the Greek and Persian 
history of his books XI-XV, Diodorus began his book XVI by excerpting Ephorus ; 
as the work of Ephorus’ own hand failed, i.e. Ephorus XXVII for Greek affairs in 
356 B.c. and Ephorus XXVI for Persian affairs in 341/o, he proceeded with the 
continuation of the History of Ephorus, i.e. Ephorus XXX (Demophilus) for the 
Sacred War to 346/5 and Diyllus Syntaxis I for Greek affairs to 341/o; for the 
remaining years of his book, 340/339 to 336/5, he used Diyllus Syntaxis II,! which 
fitted on to the termination of Ephorus’ History. In Sicilian affairs Diodorus, 
having used Theopompus’ Sicilian excursus in the Philippica for his book XV, 
continued to excerpt him for XVI; when the work of Theopompus ended in 343/2, 
Diodorus turned to Timaeus, of whom he had made use in earlier books. 

In other words, Diodorus employed a simple method of composition: he chose 
the author whom he considered to be the best standard author of convenient scale 
and derived his own narrative from that one source. In the case of book XVI his 
choice was Ephorus for Greek and Persian affairs and Theopompus for Sicilian 
affairs; owing to the accident that each of these authors failed him in the course of 
the book, he turned to Diyllus and to Timaeus. In no case, so far as we can see, 
did Diodorus compare, conflate, or make parallel excerpts from two sources; he was 
rather content to rely entirely upon his best standard author. 

The simplicity of the method argues little originality of intellect in Diodorus. 
As a medium of transmission, he lends neither historical causation nor political 
colour to the source whom he employs; and he makes little effort to fill up the gaps 
or adjust the excerpts derived from one source to those of ancther. Thus it has 
been possible to trace the dimensions of the sources employed by Diodorus and to 
analyse the general characteristics of those sources; in a compilator of universal 
history such transparency is almost tantamount to virtue. But in other respects 
Diodorus has been at fault. We have noticed numerous mistakes, due to ignorance 
or carelessness and aggravated by the compendious nature of his excerpts; in 
addition to this, he has been content on occasions when his full source ended to 
proceed with a text-book of the most meagre proportions; in fitting his narrative to 
his chronological scheme, itself derived from a chronological table, he has often 
obscured the exact chronology by bunching his narrative around one salient dated 
incident.? 

Thus we may picture Diodorus at work on a cross-section of book XVI. The 
Proem of Ephorus XXVII he adapted to form the Proem of his own book, and he 
then excerpted Ephorus XXVII for the early stages of Philip’s career; this excerpt 


1 That Diyllus Syntaxis II comprised the 
period 341/o0 to 336/5 seems to me to be the 
meaning of Diod. XVI 76, 6, the phrase péxypx 
THs referring to the only Philip 
who is possible in the context of book XVI. 
Jacoby (73 T 2), following Schaefer, Hist. Zeitschr. 
XVIII 173, assumes the statement in D. to refer 
to the whole of Diyllus’ work and therefore 
equates the name Philip with the son of Cas- 
sander; but D.’s context cannot bear this in- 
terpretation, and the fact that F 1 dating to 
316/5 is numbered to the ninth book (or Syntaxis 


suggested by the feminine gender of év ry évdrz) 
implies that the scale of Diyllus’ books is such 
as would admit of his devoting one book to the 
last years of Philip’sreign. If my interpretation 
of 76, 6 is accepted, then we have another ex- 
ception to D.’s general practice of giving only 
the summary scope of a historian’s work; this 
anomaly can best be explained (as in the case of 
71, 3) by the hypothesis that D. was excerpting 
Diyllus Syntaxis II for the period 341/0 to 336/5. 

2 I have discussed the chronological system 
of Diodorus in J.H.S, LVII (1937), p. 54 f. 
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was cut up to go under each archon-year. Similarly for the early stages of Dion’s 
career he used Theopompus; that excerpt was also allocated to archon-years. 
Finally his date-table noted the Social War at this period; he took an excerpt from 
the continuation of Ephorus (i.e. Diyllus Syntaxis I) and split that under two archon- 
years which marked the beginning and end of the Social War. The whole appears 
as the first twenty-two chapters of the book: it is an attempt to combine the merits 
of two systems of historiography, the annalistic and the xara yévos systems, an 
attempt which in the hands of Diodorus leads to a considerable confusion. More- 
over, as Diodorus was not writing on a great scale, he had to consider the total length 
of his book; rather than present a uniform product by levelling up his excerpts, he 
simply omitted chunks of narrative which he considered unimportant or uninteresting 
—for instance five years of the Sacred War and ten years of Sicilian history—even 
though they were contained in the source he was using; to take the place of a nar- 
rative he inserted under the archon-year an entry from a text-book (much of the 
history of Philip results from such a process). Finally, when the whole book had 
been equipped with excerpts and citations under archon-years, Diodorus added a 
number of link-phrases, a reference or two to contemporary times, an occasional 
cross-reference, a number of refrain-passages to lend some colour of unity, and an 
Epilogue to balance the Proem ; his work was completed and he left the mantle to 
fall upon the shoulders of his critics. 

The following chart of conclusions, which is appended for convenience of 
reference, does not include the sentences, which proceed from Diodorus’ own inven- 
tion,’ the extracts from the chronographic and bibliographical tables, or the citations 
from the text-book, which fill the gaps between the more detailed narratives :* 


XVI 1 Proem Ephorus, Proem to XXVII 
3-4 Philip Ephorus XX VII 
5-6 Sicily Theopompus XLI 
7,3 Social War Diyllus Syntaxis I 
8 Philip Ephorus XXVII 
9-13 Sicily Theopompus XLI 
14 Philip Ephorus XX VII 
15-20 Sicily Theopompus XLI 
21-22 Social War Diyllus Syntaxis I 
23-33 Sacred War Ephorus XXX (Demophilus) 
34, 1-2 Asia Minor Ephorus XXVI 
35-39 Sacred War Ephorus XXX (Demophilus) 
40, 3-52,8 Persia Ephorus XXVI 
53-55 Olynthian War Diyllus Syntaxis I 
56-63 Sacred War Ephorus XXX (Demophilus) 
64 Appendix to Sacred War _ Diyllus Syntaxis I 
65-69, 6 Sicily Theopompus XLI 
70 Sicily Theopompus XLI 
72-73 Sicily Timaeus 
74-76 Perinthus Ephorus XX VI 
77 2-3 Byzantium Diyllus Syntaxis II 
77, 4-83 Sicily Timaeus 
84-88, 2 Philip. Diyllus Syntaxis II 
go, I Sicily Timaeus 
91-94 Philip Diyllus Syntaxis II 


1 E.g. those noted in Article I, p. 79,n.4,and narrative one may add 7, 1; 31, 7; 36, 5; 


p. 89 and passim. 45, 9- 
2 Cf. Article I, pp. 90-91; for the Sicilian 
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Dion’s The contents of the books from which Diodorus derived his material have been 
-years. defined in the course of this paper as follows: 
coo Ephorus XXVI (finished) : Persian affairs down to 341/o. 
wn XX VII (unfinished): Greek, including Macedonian, affairs 362 to 356 B.c. 
en XXX (Demophilus): Monograph on the Sacred War 357/6 to 346/5. 
inet ie Diyllus Syntaxis I (supplement to Ephorus'): Greek and Sicilian affairs 357/6 to 
More- 341/0. 
length Diyllus Syntaxis II: Greek and Persian affairs 340/339 to 336/5. 
Theopompus? XLI: Sicilian affairs down to 343/2. 
Dts, he 
N. G. L. Hammonp. 
resting 
CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
a mar- | 1 Ephorus XXVIII-XXIX: Sicilian affairs 2 Theopompus XXXIX-XLI: Sicilian affairs 
of the | 392B.c. to 357/6. 392/1 to 343/2. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF DRACONTIDES. 


Lysias (XII. 73), describing how the Thirty were established in the government 
of Athens, begins with the sentence dvaoras 5¢ Onpapévns éxédXevoev ipas tpidKovta 
Kal Ty Hv Apaxovridns dréparvev. Com- 
menting on the last clause the judicious Thirlwall? observes that ‘the precise mean- 
ing of these words is very doubtful. There is almost equal difficulty, whether we 
suppose that they refer to a proposition then made, or to one which was to be made, 
by Dracontides.’ Thirlwall has not expressed his meaning as precisely as Lysias ; 
the uncertainty lies, not in the words, nor in the reference intended by Lysias, but in 
the mind of the historian, who is conscious that, whether he refers the proposition of 
Dracontides to the occasion indicated by Lysias or to another, he will encounter 
almost equal difficulty. The difficulty however, arising from the apparent inconsis- 
tencies in the evidence of the ancient authorities on the date of the appointment of 
the Thirty, is not Thirlwall’s only, and after a century of discussion it still vexes 
every student of the period. 

On the one hand, Xenophon (II. iii. 1-3),? starting on the new year® (which he 
ought strictly to have begun immediately after the capitulation of Athens but has 
postponed in order to round off the story of the surrender with the conclusion of the 
peace and Lysander’s entry into the Piraeus on the 16th of Munychion‘), tells us 
that the Athenians decreed to elect thirty Commissioners of rovs warpiovs vopovs 
ovyypayover, kal’ ods roAtredoover, and that thereupon Lysander sailed to Samos and 
Agis evacuated Attica. The constitutional question sprang directly out of the treaty 
of peace, as Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 34. 3) and Diodorus (XIV. 3) expressly note, and 
presumably the Commission was set up forthwith. Lysias in his speech against 
Agoratus (XIII. 34) confirms Xenophon’s chronology, for he comprises the appoint- 
ment of the Thirty with Lysander’s eioazAovs and the surrender of the ships and the 
demolition of the walls in the direct consequences of the imprisonment of the 
recalcitrant democrats. Similarly Andocides (I. 80) mentions together, without any 
hint of a break, the peace, the demolition of the walls, the return of the exiles, and 
the appointment of the Thirty. From these passages one would gather that the 
Thirty were elected just after the peace, before Lysander sailed to Samos, and that 
they were elected to draw up the warpsos roAcreia in accordance with the treaty. 

On the other hand, Lysias in his speech against Eratosthenes (XII. 71-76, cited 
above) gives a narrative of the institution of the Thirty quite incompatible in several 
points with that evidence. (1) They were elected at the meeting of the Assembly 
convoked to decide on the constitution.5 Theramenes had prevented that meeting 
until Lysander should be present, whom he summoned from Samos with his fleet. 
It was a preconcerted scheme, and we cannot suppose that Lysander agreed to 


1 History of Greece, ed. 1839, ch. xxxi, p. 175, 
note 3. 

2 When I refer to Xenophon ¢fout court, I refer 
to his Hellenica. 

8 The year, stripped of the amplifications 
wherein the Interpolator has wrapped it, is of 
course the Thucydidean year, beginning from 
the spring. Munychion 16 (April 22) really falls 
within it, but Xenophon for historical reasons 
has anticipated that day; yet he no doubt 


includes the events of that day (cap. ii. 23) in 
TovTwy 5é mpaxOévTwv (cap. iii. 3). 

Whatever may be the extent of the interpola- 
tions, the election of the Thirty here cannot be 
cut out of the genuine text, for it is implied in 
the opening sentence of section II. 

4 Plut. Lys. 15. Cf. C.Q. XXXI, 1937, pp. 
32-37- 

5 Clearly distinct from ‘ the meeting about the 
peace’, Lys. XIII. 17. 
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interrupt the siege; the arrangement must have been that Theramenes should delay 
the meeting until after the capture of Samos, and although Lysias puts as much 
responsibility as he can upon Theramenes,! Diodorus is no doubt right in saying 
(XIV. 3) that Lysander had taken the city before the message came. Thus the 
appointment of the Thirty is placed after, instead of before, Lysander’s operations 
against Samos. (2) Lysander told the Assembly tas éxor. Dio- 
dorus (XIV. 3) and Plutarch (Lys. 15) supply the reason, that the walls had not been 
demolished within the time allowed by the terms of the peace, and Lysias in another 
context (XIII. 15-16) extenuates, but therefore admits, the default. The time 
allowed for so big a task cannot have been less than several months, and the interval 
will apply to the appointment of the Thirty. (3) Ten of the Thirty were designated 
by the five oligarchic Ephors. These Ephors were created by the oligarchs 
dnpoxparias €re ovons, but after the return of the exiles, for Critias was one of the 
five? They were the germ of the revolution, d0ev ris ordcews ipéav, but sufficient 
time must be given for its development between the conclusion of the peace and the 
change of the constitution. (4) The business to be considered by the Assembly, the 
agendum for the meeting, was ‘the constitution '—zepi rijs roAuteias éxxAnoiav 
erotovv. Theramenes bade the assembled people ‘to commit the government of the 
State to Thirty citizens and to adopt the constitution which Dracontides announced ’. 
Here is no longer any question of formulating the rdrpio. vouor; the draft is finished 
and the Bill engrossed; Dracontides is moving the adoption of an already made 
constitution which he proposes on the spot*; the Thirty are no longer to be 
XXXvini legibus scribundis but a Board of Governors elected under the new constitu- 
tion itself, 

So it appears that there are two accounts of the institution of the Thirty differ- 
ing in the time of their appointment and in the character of their office. Instead of 
choosing between the two I am prepared to accept both, and to believe that the 
Thirty were elected as a Commission to draw up the rdrpios roAcreiu soon after the 
treaty of peace, and again at a later date as a Government established in accordance 
with the constitution which they had meanwhile produced. The two elections or 
two stages in the establishment of the Thirty are not clearly distinguished in our 
authorities because Xenophon is deliberately reticent on the subject, Lysias is not 
concerned to give a complete account, and the later writers have fallen, or been mis- 
led, into confusions. 

Further considerations support this conclusion. Reckoned backwards from its 
downfall the government of the Thirty appears to have begun late in the autumn of 
the year 404. The Thirty were deposed on the day after the battle. at Munichia.* 
Within ten days after the battle the democrats raided the country from the Piraeus, 
collecting wood and fruit.’ The fruit, on any natural interpretation, implies that the 
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3 The mood and tense of the verb dwégavev 
admit of no other interpretation, and Aristotle 
(Ath, Pol. 34. 3) strongly corroborates Lysias in 
this point—xaram\ayels 6 xeELpo- 
Toveiy Thy ddvyapxiav. e@ypaye rd 
Apaxovridns ’Aguidvaios. 


1 XII. 71, od rpdrepov elace rhy éxxdnolay yevéo- 
Ga, 6 Wuortoynuévos (SO Westermann, for the 
MS éws 6 bm’ éxeivov 
avrod kai wereméuparo tds wera Avodp- 
dpov vats éx éwednunoe TSv woreulwv 


orparémedov. For im’ éxeivov one would expect 
iro Avodvdpov; by a stretch of prolepsis one 
might so interpret it, but the reader would think 
first of Theramenes—(the conjunction of the 
pronouns with reference to the same person is 
not unparalleled, v. G. Colin, Xénophon historien, 
p. 36, note)—and Lysias is keen to represent 
Theramenes as the prime mover. 

*Lys. XII. 43. Cf. Xen. II. iii, 15, 36; Mem. 
I. ii. 24. (Was Theramenes another? Xen. II. 
34.) 


4 Ty vorepaig, Xen. II. iv. 23, Aristot. Ath. 
Pol. 38. If Xenophon’s rd reXevraiov covers a 
longer interval, it cannot be more than a few 
days. 

5 Xen. II. iv. 25; drwpav. The con- 
jecture dompa is not convincing. I make an 
opponent the present of an alternative, xaé’ 
nuépay ; but conjectural emendation is here in- 
admissible. 
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season was after midsummer. At the earliest therefore the battle was fought 
about midsummer. Now Xenophon (II. iv. 21) represents Cleocritus as saying 
in his appeal on the day of the battle that the Thirty had killed almost more 
of the Athenians in eight months than the Peloponnesians in ten years of fighting. 
The eight months put the beginning of their government near the end of October. 
Cleocritus, to be sure, was rhetorically, and perhaps politically, interested in cutting 
the period of the massacres as short as possible, and he might reckon it, not from 
the appointment of the Thirty, but from the opening of their Reign of Terror.1 But 
other evidence indicates that he (or Xenophon) meant the former. For Lysander’s 
return from Samos to install the Thirty must be placed at the close of the summer. 
We have seen that Diodorus puts it after the capture of Samos, and that all 
probabilities favour that sequence ; but further, the words of Lysias (quoted above 
p. 153, note 1) imply that Lysander brought his whole forces, both fleet and army,? 
and therefore had finished the campaign, and Xenophon (II. iii. 8) states that after 
settling the affairs of Samos Lysander sailed home to Lacedaemon, taking with him 
among other trophies the triremes from the Piraeus (except twelve). Both Lysias 
and Xenophon here ‘let the cat out of the bag’ and convict themselves of a 
suppressio vevt; Lysias has ignored any other reasons for Lysander’s return to Attica 
than the summons from Theramenes; Xenophon has carefully avoided any mention 
of Lysander’s return or of any of the transactions there connected with it, but these 
triremes betray his secret, for we cannot believe that Lysander transported them to 
Samos from and back to the Piraeus, where he could have left them in the safe cus- 
tody of his decarchs and their guards.* Lysander therefore was on his way home. 
Arrived there he delivered his spoils to the Lacedaemonians reAevravros Tov Gepovs. 
Although I am inclined to regard‘ these last words as part of the note here 
interpolated into Xenophon’s text by the ancient editor or commentator who has 
attempted without much success to puzzle out the chronology of the war, yet I am 
convinced that in this point he is right. A prion, Lysander was not the man to 
curtail or abate his autocratic power by demobilizing his forces before the end of his 
year of command or the approach of the winter. As a matter of fact, the structural 
scheme of Xenophon’s narrative (II. iii. 1-14, without the interpolations) confirms 
the autumnal date for the election of the Thirty as a constitutional government. He 
notices (1-3) the appointment of the thirty Commissioners in the spring, and the 
departure of Lysander and Agis from Attica; his account (6-8) of Lysander’s con- 
quest of Samos and homegoing represents the events of the summer ; next, reverting 
to the Thirty, he dismisses their first proceedings with a cursory mention (11-12, 
cf. 38) which is in effect, from the standpoint already reached in section 8, a retro- 
spect ; and then he resumes (13) the main course of his history at the juncture when 
the oligarchic faction of the Thirty, bent on entrenching themselves in their new 
position of power against the opposition of the moderates, applied to Lysander, 
now back in Lacedaemon, for a garrison éws rovynpods exrodav 
KatacTioco.vTo THY ToALTe‘av.© A little farther on (25-26) he puts into the mouth of 
Critias, attacking Theramenes in the Council, a reference to what is obviously the 
same change in the constitution—ovtv Aaxedapoviwy tHvde 
kaBiorapev, Kal édv evavtiov ty dAryapxia, Soov SuvapeOa exrodov 
mowovpeOa, Both passages refer to ‘the constitution’ as an accomplished fact, and 
On my interpretation the difference between of the allies and sailed for Lacedaemon with the 
these termini a quibus is negligible, but at this Laconian ships. It is enough that he brought 
stage I allow the distinction for the sake of the the residue. 
argument. 3 Vide C.Q. XXXII. 1938, pp. 25-6. 


2 Diodorus says that he brought roo ships, # With Beloch, G.G.? III. 2, pp. 208-9. 
which would be only half his fleet, if he still ® Diodorus (XIV. 4) paraphrases yrjcavro 


bad the original number (Xen. II. ii. 5, 7, cf. 9), mapa Aaxeda:moviwy ppovpdv, \é-yorres Thy 
but Xenophon notes that he dismissed the navy relay xaraorjoovew éxeivors cunpépovear. 
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although Xenophon has deliberately omitted its enactment, it is clear that it had been 
decreed by the Assembly. It is also clear that the enactment was recent,’ for the 
constitution was not yet firmly established (Critias still uses the present tense 
xaGiorapev), and its provisions were not fully carried out; in particular the list of the 
privileged citizens had not been completed, and there were many intrigues and 
questionings on the subject of the franchise.? But if the constitution was so recent 
when Lysander had got home to Sparta and when Critias was putting Theramenes 
to death, it cannot have been set up in the spring, but must be presumed, in accord- 
ance with the other indications, to have been enacted in the autumn. 

Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 34-5) and Diodorus (XIV. 3-4) follow what may be called 
the Xenophontic tradition very closely, but foist into it one remarkable deviation. 
In agreement with Xenophon they place the election of the thirty Commissioners 
immediately after the treaty of peace, but they combine with it the meeting, 
obliterated by Xenophon, at which Dracontides enunciated his constitution and the 
Thirty were established in the government. Plutarch* makes the same combination, 
although he revokes it by a subsequent mention of the establishment of the Thirty. 
Yet all three writers, with superb insouciance, while identifying the two occasions, 
invalidate the identification by incidental evidence incompatible with it ; for instead 
of immediately after the treaty of peace, concluded on the 16th of Munychion,*‘ Aris- 
totle proceeds to date this single first and last election after the beginning of the 
Attic new year; Diodorus and Plutarch put it after the capture of Samos and after 
the lapse of the time allowed for the demolition of the walls. Moreover it is plain 
from the account of Diodorus especially, but also from Aristotle’s,5 that the under- 
lying motive for the combination is to vindicate the conduct of Theramenes by insist- 
ing upon his opposition to Lysander and the oligarchs at the first election and 
covering up his collaboration with them at the second. One may infer that these 
authors, perplexed by Xenophon’s reticence, and misguided by some apology for 
Theramenes published after his death, have confused the earlier election with the 
later, and the Thirty cvyypa¢eis appointed on the one occasion with the Thirty 
dpxovres appointed on the other. Once the contamination is recognized, they become 
witnesses in support of the case here presented. 

Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 35. 1) dates the appointment of the Thirty eri [Iv@odwpov 
dpxovros, and he is expressly referring to their appointment in accordance with 
Dracontides’ decree (34. 3). Xenophon’s Interpolator on the contrary avers that the 
Athenians deleted the name of Pythodorus and called the year Anarchia because 
Pythodorus had been elected év oAryapyia,® and Diodorus (XIV. 3) introduces the 
year with the rubric dvapyias ovons tiv KardAvow THs Hyepovias. As 
Beloch observes,? nobody can be his own father; but the puzzle is solved if 
we suppose that Pythodorus was appointed by the Thirty ocvyypadeis and the 
Thirty were appointed as a Board of Governors in the archonship of Pythodorus. 

This solution of the riddle of the date postulates that the Thirty Commissioners 
exercised large administrative powers and were in fact a Provisional Government ; 
but that they had such powers might be expected from the precedent of the 
ovyypade’s avroxparopes in 411,° and is positively attested, not only by phrases used 


4 Plut. ibid. Cf. C.Q. XXXI, 1937, p. 37. 

5 Cf. C.Q. XXXII, 1938, pp. 23-4. 

6 Xen, II. iii. 1. Aristotle however (Ath. 
Pol. 35, 41) and even democratic Lysias (VII. 9) 
use the name of Pythodorus to denote the 
year. 

7 G.G, IT®. i. p. 431. 

8 Thuc, VIII. 67. 


So too the expression év Trois xawvois vduols 
(Xen. II. iii. 51), with reference to the only law 
there quoted, suggests a constitution, and a 
recent constitution. Aristotle’s supplementary 
law (Ath. Pol. 37) is another question. 

2 Xen. II. iii. 17, woAdXol 
Te kai Ti Ecorro 

2 Lys. 15. We need not stop to unravel all 
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by Aristotle and Diodorus,! which might be taken to refer to the Constitutional 
Thirty, but by their recorded acts. From the beginning they intervened in the 
judicial administration,? and they appointed a Council of 500 and officials to fill the 
ordinary civil magistracies, including of course the nine archons.* These appoint- 
ments were no doubt made in time for the Attic new year, for there is no trace of 
any interval or disturbance of the normal routine between the archonships of Alexias 
and Pythodorus,‘ and it is incredible that any government at Athens should have 
dispensed with the ordinary administrative machinery during the whole of the 
summer until the constitution of Dracontides was enacted. 

The result of the foregoing discussion is that the value of the testimony of 
Lysias has been vindicated. Whereas Xenophon has muffled the re-establishment 
of the Thirty, as no longer a Provisional but a Constitutional government, in vague 
ambiguous phrases,5 which later writers helplessly echo or misconstrue,° the plain 
speaking of Lysias has rescued for our information an essential fact without which 
the history of the revolution would have been unintelligible. The recognition of the 
double election of the Thirty, and of the distinction between their first appointment 
as ocvyypadeis and their second appointment as dpxovres under the constitution of 
Dracontides, clears up the whole course of events and enables us to understand the 
accounts given by the various authorities and to reconcile their differences. 

I proceed to apply this conclusion to explain the problem of the fall of Thera- 
menes, a solution of which will strongly confirm its truth; but a supplementary 
point must first be dealt with, which will also serve as an introduction to that 
problem. 

Lysias in the passage in question (XII. 71-76) is not concerned with the election 
of the original Thirty commissioned to draw up the warpio. vouo.; he naturally 
avoids any reference to it, because Theramenes was on that occasion the opponent of 
Lysander and the oligarchs,’ and the Thirty then appointed had a not altogether dis- 
creditable record ;* but he dwells at length upon the second election, when Thera- 
menes co-operated with those enemies of the democracy in setting up the Thirty who 
perpetrated the crimes of the Reign of Terror. But although neither Lysias nor 
any other writer tells us the exact composition of the first Thirty, its general 
character may be inferred with some confidence. Were the first Thirty the same 
men as the second Thirty? On the one hand no change in the personnel is any- 
where noted, and the silence of the authorities might be interpreted to mean that 
there was none. On the other hand the words of Lysias trpidxovra avipdow emitpepar 
Thv oA, quoted no doubt from the decree of Dracontides either directly or through 
the speech wherewith Theramenes introduced it,? postulate a fresh election, and the 
method employed certainly suggests a fresh list of nominees, at any rate of the Ten 
The ambiguity of the term ‘ The Thirty’ in denotation and 


elected €x twv rapdvrwv. 


half months’). 

5 Xen. II. iii. 13, éwel Hpgavro 
dv ételn avrois ry BovowTo. 
28, viv éwel kal queis Pavepds Tw 
yeyerjueda. 

6 Aristot. Ath. Pol. 35. 3, éwei 6¢ rhv mébdw 
éyxparécrepov Ecxov, Diod, XIV. 4, werd dé raira 
BovAduevae Bracérepa xai wapdvoua mpdrrev. Sal. 
Cat. 51, Post ubi paulatim licentia crevit. 

7 Diod. XIV. 3; Aristot, Ath. Pol. 34. 3. Cf. 
C.Q. XXXII. 1938, pp. 23-4. 

8 Xen. II, iii. 12, 38; Lys. XII. 5, XXV. 19, 
27; Aristot. Ath, Pol. 35. 2, 3; Diod. XIV. 4; 
Sall. Cat. 51. 

9 Cf. Aristot. Ath, Pol. 29. 1. 


i Aristot. Ath. Pol. 35.1, yevduevor 
médews. _Diod. XIV. 3, 
relas kal mdvra Ta KaTa THY ... 
dtorxjoovres TA Kova THS WéAews. The subsequent 
statement, rods npnuévous Bovdjy re Tas 
dpxyas xaracrnca x.7.d., is merely derived 
from Xenophon and from the fact which he 
records. 

2 Lys. XIII. 34-36; Xen. II. iii. 12, 28, 38 ; cf. 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 35. 3 ; Diod. XIV. 4. 

3 Xen. II. iii. 11, 38; cf. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
35. 1; Diod. i.c.; Lys. XIII. 20. 

4 Vide Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, 
p. 148 (where, by the way, ‘one and one-half 
months’ is a slip of the pen for ‘ two and one- 
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connotation is no objection, for it is a collective title used by our authorities, and 
doubtless by the Athenians at large, conventionally and indifferently to describe the 
Commission or the Government, whatever its tenure or its membership at the time, 
and without reference to its component persons. It appears therefore that the fresh 
election is indubitable and new members are probable; but we may assume that, just 
as most of the Councillors were reappointed at the new year,’ so most of the original 
Thirty were re-elected under the new constitution. Further, the equal representa- 
tion of the three parties, which was the principle whereon the second Thirty were 
chosen and is clearly stated by Lysias—ten nominated by Theramenes, ten desig- 
nated by the oligarchic Ephors, and ten elected from among the citizens present in 
the Assembly—may be confidently assumed to have reproduced the proportional 
composition of the first Thirty. The number thirty, that is to say three from each 
of the ten Tribes, indicates as much; and the principle expresses the compromise 
effected by Theramenes between the three parties when the Commissioners were 
elected immediately after the treaty of peace. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that it was just at that time that 
Theramenes was at the height of his revived ascendancy, and that his influence was 
at least no less potent on the first than on the second Thirty. Lysander had been 
brought to terms,? and his withdrawal to Samos had relieved the pressure exercised 
by his fleet ; the exiled chiefs of the oligarchs were not yet firmly re-established and 
were busy in organizing their forces; the democrats had been pruned by the 
imprisonment of their recalcitrant champions and had no other hope than in such 
patronage as the leader of the moderates might extend to them; neither of these 
factions was prepared to risk an immediate contest, but both were for the moment 
inclined to look to Theramenes for guidance and support. Tothe citizens in general, 
anxious to get on with the repair of their shattered fortunes, the Commission repre- 
sentative of the three parties could be recommended as a fair and acceptable solu- 
tion of the present difficulty of determining the future constitution, and it postponed 
the day of the decision. To Theramenes, in whom we must recognize the author of 
the compromise, it was an excellent arrangement; not only he held the balance 
between the oligarchic and the democratic sections on the Commission, but also from 
the circumstances of their election the latter must have been very tame democrats, 
upon whom he could rely almost as a left wing of his own followers. He appeared 
to be securely established in a very strong position ; we should expect him to wield 
undisputed authority and to have everything his own way. 

For a time he did ; the refractory diehards of the democratic party, to be sure, 
had to be executed, but the first measures of the Thirty were those most desired by 
the middle party and were not unwelcome to moderate opinion outside it—even 
Lysias condones them when his case allows; the sycophants were suppressed and 
the obscurities of which they had taken advantage in the laws were clarified, abuses 
were corrected, corrupt practices abolished, and the Areopagus was reinstated in its 
lost prerogatives.* But ere long a change comes over the administration; proscrip- 
tions, exactions, confiscations, tyrannical outrages spring up and lead on toa Reign 
of Terror, in which even highly respected citizens who had no particular quarrel with 
the new régime and inoffensive resident aliens perished indiscriminately, until the 
roll of victims mounted, it was said, to no less than fifteen hundred.‘ How are we 
to account for this abrupt transformation? how did Theramenes, who strove 
against it till his death, lose his apparently secure ascendancy? how did Critias 
and his minority succeed in dominating the government ? 

1 Lys. XIII. 20. XII. 6-7, 82-3, 96-7, XVIII. 4-6; Andoc. I. 94, 
2 C.Q. XXXII. 1938, pp. 22-6. 101-2; Plato, Apol. 32c, Epist. vii. 324e; Isocr. 
3 References in note 8, p. 156. VII. 67, XX. 11, XXI. 12; Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
4 Xen. II. iii, 14-15, 21-2, 38-41, iv. 21; Lys. 35.4; Diod. XIV. 4,5; Sall. Cat. 51. 
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The answer is to be found, I believe, in the new constitution, the constitution of 


Dracontides. But how can that enactment have destroyed the supremacy of 
Theramenes? for on the face of it the composition of the new government, the 
Thirty elected under its provisions, appears to confirm his position as securely as 
ever. The explanation lies in the principle on which the constitution was built. 
This fundamental base was the principle of rotation in office of the privileged 
citizens. It was dear to the democrats, but no less to the oligarchs, and above all to 
the theoretical reformers.' That it underlay the design of Dracontides’ constitution 
may be demonstrated by two cases which exhibit it in action. 

(1) Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 35. 1), in agreement with Xenophon, Diodorus, and 
Lysias,? notices that the Thirty appointed 500 Councillors and the other officials. 
The occasion, we have seen, must have been towards the close of the year of the 
archon Alexias, when the Thirty, although armed with exceptional authority, were 
still Commissioners acting, as it were under a power of attorney, in the name of the 
Athenian people and administering the democratic constitution. The appointments 
were the ordinary appointments in preparation for the new year; the number 
500 and the observance of the Tribal cycles* are in accordance with the regular 
practice ; apart from the autocratic mode of selection, one would never expect any 
departure from the normal usage, and none can be discerned in the other accounts. 
But Aristotle introduces an abnormal feature ; the Thirty, he tells us, appointed the 
Councillors and officials éx mpoxpitwv éx tov xtAiwv. These words have puzzled the 
editors and commentators, who have had recourse to conjectural emendation of the 
text or to improbable interpretations of its meaning, but a simple explanation is not 
far to seek. Aristotle, having antedated the constitution of Dracontides to the time 
of the establishment of the Thirty ovyypad¢eis,* has imported this revolutionary inno- 
vation into the very humdrum appointment of the annual officials from the election 
afterwards held under the provisions of that constitution. The real sense of the 
words becomes clear in the light of a later passage (36. 1), where we read that the 
Thirty in answer to Theramenes’ criticism xatadéyovow tov rohitav durxtAiovs. The 
editors, to be sure, have with one accord obliterated this important evidence by 
substituting tpuryiAtovs for durxtAlovs; but if we keep the text of the papyrus, the 
obvious meaning emerges, that the two thousand citizens then enrolled supplemented 
the one thousand already on the list, and so completed the three thousand prescribed 
by the new constitution. ‘The Three Thousand’ are clearly three distinct 
Thousands, one of which can be in existence and in function alone without the other 
two, and there can be no doubt that they were designed, like the four Councils of the 
Five Thousand in 4115 and the four Councils of the Boeotians, to rotate in office, 
KaTa pépos TpoKaOnpevyn Kal 

(2) The Thirty—ten nominated by Theramenes, ten designated by the oligarchic 
Ephors, ten elected from among the citizens in the Assembly—were by the method 


cvyypadgeis were slow in producing their constitu- 


i Aristot. Pol. IV. 1298a, VI. 1317b, VIII. 
tion, Aristotle, having already established the 


1332b, Ath. Pol. 4. 3, 30. 3, 43- 2, 62. 2; Thuc. 


VIII. 86, 92. 

2 References in note 3, p. 156. 

3 Ferguson, /.c. 

4 Ath. Pol. 34. 3; cf. 35. 1, yevdmevor 5¢ Kdpror 
THs médkews, TA ev ra Sdtavra wepi 
Telas wapewpwv, mevraxociovs BovdeuTas x.T.X. 
This sentence well illustrates the contamination 
in Aristotle’s account: it corresponds to Xeno- 
phon’s aipeOévres 5¢ Ep’ Gre cvyypayat véuous, 
oterwas Tovrous péy aei 
cvyypagew tre xai Bovdny «x.7.X., 
but whereas Xenophon plainly states that the 


constitution, can only (or could only, if he were 
clear in his own mind) refer his own version of 
Xenophon’s statement to the slowness of the 
(dominant section of the) Thirty &pyovres in 
carrying out the whole of the provisions of 
the constitution or (for the clause is a nest of 
ambiguities) its requirements as to the number 
of the fully privileged citizens. Diodorus has 
been misled into the same error, but has evaded 
this particular pitfall. 

5 Aristot. Ath, Pol, 30. 3, 31. 3. 

6 Hell. Oxyrh. xi. 2. Cf, Thuc. V. 38. 
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of their appointment three distinct Tens. Now Xenophon (II. iii. 21, 41) tells us 
that in order to get money to pay their guards the Thirty decided to seize and put to 
death one pérouxos apiece and confiscate his property. But from Lysias (XII. 7), 
whose testimony is indisputable, for he was one of their intended victims, it is clear 
that only ten pérouxos were in fact arrested. Oye Ten therefore is acting alone as 
the Executive of the whole Board of Thirty, and we may conclude that each of the 
three Tens was designed to take its turn in the government of the State. 

The term ‘the Thirty’ may well have been used conventionally when Ten only 
were acting on behalf and in the name of the whole college of governors; it is their 
collective and official title; they are still ‘the Thirty’ after the deaths of Thera- 
menes, Critias, and Hippomachus and the defection of Pheidon. Similarly Socrates 
in Plato’s Apology (32b) and Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 34. 1) can speak of the generals 
condemned after the battle of Arginusae as ‘the ten generals’, although only six 
were put on trial When Xenophon (II. iii. 18) speaks of Kpirias kai ot dAAo 
Tpiakovra, on the face of it an inaccurate although not unnatural expression amended 
subsequently (II. iv. 8) into Kpirias re of Tprdxovta, he means, I believe, 
Critias and his colleagues in the oligarchic Ten then acting as the executive section 
of the Thirty.? 

If it be accepted that the three Tens, with their correlative Thousands, were to 
rotate in office, and that the oligarchic Ten by arrangement or by lot secured the first 
turn or innings, the change in the character of the government on the enactment of 
the new constitution and the downfall of Theramenes are sufficiently explained. 
Critias and his section had got into power and were bent upon keeping it for them- 
selves. They set to work on purging the coalition of its Liberal and Moderate 
elements and finally, above all, of Theramenes. | 

Theramenes was more tightly bound than his adversaries to the compromise 
won by his clever diplomacy over the peace. The interval of the Commissioners’ 
administration had, we may suppose, strengthened the extreme parties rather than 
the middle ; the democrats had become less amenable and less ready to acquiesce in 
the curtailment of their liberties; the oligarchs had reorganized their forces and 
become more indispensable, The political situation was not unlike that in 411, but 
the same methods could not be repeated. The People could not be persuaded 
a second time toa voluntary modification of the constitution; Lysander’s coercive 
assistance was needed to carry out the revolution. Theramenes had to concede once 
more a preliminary spell of power to the oligarchs, and probably hoped that, if they 
betrayed their trust or indulged in excesses, he would head a reaction and depose 
them ; but they had learnt their lesson in 411 and were determined that he should 
not play the same game again. The installation of the Laconian garrison on the 
Acropolis corresponds to the fortification of Eetioneia, and Thrasybulus at Phyle to 
Alcibiades at Samos, the armed force in the background behind the opposition ; but 
Theramenes failed to prevent the one and to provide the other until too late.” 
Thrasybulus inherited from Alcibiades the réle of the Hero of the Restoration, but 
the Thirty had destroyed any hopes of a Moderate constitution and it was the old 
narrates the occupation of the Acropolis, the 
murder of Theramenes, and the seizure of Phyle, 
in that order. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 37) reverses 
the sequence, but his account, the source and 
intention of which are problematical, can hardly 
be upheld against Xenophon’s. No doubt it 
serves to emphasize the collaboration of Thera- 
menes with Thrasybulus against the oligarchs 
and to absolve him of any share in the introduc- 


tion of the Laconian garrison, but I think there 
are also less recondite reasons (see note 3, p. 160). 


1 Compare Lysias, XII. 55, Xapixre? cai Kpiria 
kal TH éxeivwy éracpelg, although the reference is 
not quite the same. 

In Thucydides’ narrative V. 38 the Boeotarchs 
put their proposal to the four Councils, but as 
the story proceeds the four Councils become 
one. Was this a joint session of the four, or 
did the Boeotarchs deal throughout with only 
one Council representing xara uépos all four, and 
got no further ? 

* Xenophon (II. iii. 13-14, 20, 42, 55-6, iv. 2) 
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democracy that was restored. Theramenes placed too much faith in reason and the 
sanctity of laws and oaths, but these are broken reeds in times of civil strife. He 
did however earn a posthumous halo of martyrdom in the cause of 1d péoov, and his 
political doctrines are enshrined in the works of Aristotle. 

The foregoing interpretation of the constitution of Dracontides may be supported 
by other arguments. (1) There is no trace of orparnyoi during the domination of the 
Thirty ; the ten generals of the year of Alexias, some of whom were put to death as 
soon as the Commissioners got into power,’ appear to have had no successors in the 
next year. The suggestion is obvious, that they were replaced by the Tens of the 
Thirty in turn. (2) Diodorus (XIV. 32; cf. Justin V. ix. 13) tells us that after their 
repulse at Phyle the Thirty invited Thrasybulus to join them in the government in 
place of Theramenes with ten of his own expatriated adherents. No doubt he uses 
a loose form of expression and means that Thrasybulus was to be déxaros avros, just 
as Theramenes was included in the Ten whom he nominated (Lys. XII. 76). The 
offer implies that the Tens were distinct units and the Theramenist Ten had been 
eliminated with their leader. (3) It is significant that the Thirty ruled for eight 
months, two thirds of the year. Presumably the scheme provided that each of the 
three Tens should conduct the administration for four months, but Theramenes’ Ten 
dropped out, not only (I am inclined to believe) because they were dismissed on his 
execution, but also because they had been put in charge for the four months, July to 
October, before the new constitution was formally enacted, and were reckoned to 
have had their turn.? (4) The periods of four months may be detected beneath 
Aristotle’s narrative and supply an easy explanation of his duplication of The Ten 
who succeeded the Thirty on their deposition. Blindfolded by Theramenes’ apolo- 
gist, whose misguidance we have noticed before, he has antedated the constitution of 
Dracontides and implied that it had already come into force when the Council and 
magistrates of the year of Pythodorus were appointed. He has thus, as the 
apologist intended, obliterated the turn or period during which Theramenes directed 
the government. The result is that the eight months of the ‘ constitutional’ reign 
of the Thirty, the battle of Munichia, the fall of the Thirty, and the election of The 
Ten, are advanced by four months in the calendar. But when he comes to the real 
election of The Ten, which was presumably placed by common consent at mid- 
summer or thereabouts, Aristotle can only suppose them to be a second, separate, 
Ten. Yet the phrases wherewith (Ath. Pol. 38. 3) he accounts for the change of 
Tens might equally well refer to the situation immediately after the battle, as 
depicted by Xenophon (II. iv. 24-7), and might be read without misgivings as 
a summary of the passage of Diodorus (XIV. 33) which describes that situation and 


1 Lys. XIII. 30-43. may suppose, be pegged to a definite date by 

2 My grounds are: (1) Lysias (XII. 76) places references independent of the authority which 
Theramenes’ Ten first of the three Tens; (2) a _has tempted Aristotle astray, and be therefore a 
substitute for the ten erparnyoi would be needed __ fixed point common to Aristotle and Xenophon. 
during the first four months of the year of The snowstorm at Phyle demanded a winter 
Pythodorus, and one of the Tens would be the month, but Aristotle's rod xequdvos éveordros 
simplest and most obvious; (3) this preliminary (Ath, Pol. 37. 1) may be an accommodation, 
‘prytany’ would help to account for the error where redXevrévros would have been nearer to 


of Aristotle and Diodorus in antedating the con- 
stitution; (4) we might expect the Thirty to 
adjust the administration to the calendar and 
make special arrangements for the fractional 
first year of the constitution so as to start fair on 
the next year (cf. Aristot. Ati. Pol. 31). 

3 This chronological dislocation may be the 
primary reason why the seizure of Phyle by 
Thrasybulus is put before the execution of 
Theramenes. Theramenes’ death would, we 


the truth ; the latter would fit in better with 
Xenophon’s narrative. 

The postponement of the arrival of the Laco- 
nian guards is another question, The Ten, as 
the Thirty before them, had solicited aid from 
Lacedaemon (Xen. II. iv. 28; Lys. XII. 58-60; 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 38.1; Diod, XIV. 33), and if 
Callibius and his men took a prominent part in 
supporting them, there was an opportunity for 
confusion. 
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how it led to the substitution of The Ten for the Thirty ; and after all, havin 

assigned to his first Ten substantially what other authorities attribute to The Ten ~ 
has little or nothing left for his second Ten but their share in the reconciliation 
effected by aid of King Pausanias, on which he hastens to fix his whole attention 
(5) The accession of the ‘ Ecclesiastic’ Ten of the Thirty to the administration in 
place of the oligarchic Ten at the end of the first period of four months would 
obviously facilitate Aristotle’s error, for the more democratic character of that Ten 
and the date of their entry upon office would predispose him to mistake them for 
The Ten who were their successors. 

The Council provided by the constitution of Dracontides is very imperfectl 
revealed tous. The Councillors had to be at least 30 years of age (Xen. Mem L 
ii. 35), but that qualification might have been assumed without express authority. 
The Thirty appointed a Council of 500 members, but (as argued above) they 
appointed them near the end of the year of Alexias, four months before the a 
ment of the new constitution, and the 500 are the normal number to replace the 
outgoing Council. Aristotle has imported the procedure introduced by that constitu- 
tion, éK mpoxpitwyv €k Tov xtAiwy, but not the number prescribed by it. Lysias how- 
ever, if his editors had let him say it,! has supplied the information; his client in 
the speech against Nicomachus denies the defendant’s charge that he was one of 
‘the Three hundred’, a charge so recklessly made by malicious slanderers that, if 
they were to be believed, the Three hundred would become more than a thousand ; 
(he protests) rodAod tav yevér Oar, Gore ovdé TOV 
xatedXeynv. The inference is obvious that these ‘ Three hundred’, who stand at once 
in close relation and in antithesis to ‘the Three thousand’, are an organ of the constitu- 
tion of Dracontides, intermediate between the Thirty and the Three thousand and in 
numerical harmony with both. The Thousands, as appears from Aristotle’s refer- 
ence, were not executive Councils, but a smaller inner Council was selected out of 
them.2, The Three hundred may therefore be accepted as the Council established by 
the new constitution. It might have been taken for granted that 100 members were 
chosen out of each of the three Thousands, and in fact Aristotle refers to Councillors 
appointed é« not Tov and we have seen that for a time after 
the enactment of the constitution there was only one Thousand in being. Accord- 
ingly the Three hundred seem to have been three Hundreds, and perhaps served in 
turn as mpurdves? on the same rota as the three Tens and the three Thousands. 
The number of the mpoxpito: is not defined; we might have expected ten for each 
seat (cf. Ath. Pol. 8. 1), but ten would make nonsense of the mpoxpicns, for all of the 
Thousand would be zpoxpiro: for the Hundred, and in a similar case, the election of 
the officers éx tov dei BovAevovrwy under the constitution of 411 «is rdv péAAovra 
xpovov (Ath. Pol. 30. 2), the words wAcious tpoxpivovras suggest a lower figure. 

The status of the Cavaliers (irmeis) is not clear. They are distinguished‘ from 
the Three thousand, from rovs tw and from the hoplites other 
than the Laconians ; these are synonymous terms, for on the disarmament tév é£w 
Tov kataAdyouv dAAwv® there were no Athenian hoplites left except the Three thousand 
and the military register was brought into agreement with the political. The new 
constit ution was based on the principle of citizenship for rots érAa rapexopévois 
which furnished a rough census and excluded the @ytuxdv réAos. It might conceivably 
3 Cf. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 29, 5. 


4 Xen. IL. iv. 2, 9, 10. 
5 Xen. II. iti. 20. Aristotle's brief notice 


' Lys. XXX. 7, 8, The editors, or most of 
them, from Taylor onwards have within half a 
dozen lines thrice changed the MS reading from 


Tptaxociwy into rerpaxoclwy, and rpicxiNiwy into (Ath. Pol. 37. 2) ra wapeldovtro wavrwy 
Taylor's polemic against Ste- rpicxiAiwy repeats Xenophon's 7a wdv- 
phanus may be justified on XXV. 9, but not here, wapeldovro, but omits this 
as Hude’s apparatus criticus proves. 

2 Cf. Aristut. Ath, Pol, 30. 3, 31. 1. 
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have admitted wrArrevxdtes as well as omActevovres (cf. Aristot. Pol. 1297b), but were 
the Cavaliers included? ‘O xarddAoyos in Attic writers! normally refers to the roll 
of hoplites, but there was a supplementary catalogue of the im7eis,? and a general 
reference (¢.g. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 26. 1, Xen. II. iv. 28) would presumably comprise 
both. Against repeated notices* of the enrolment, or the catalogue, of the Three 
thousand there is no express mention of the registration of the Cavaliers; but, 
although it is abundantly clear that the catalogue of the Three thousand was 
a register of the fully privileged citizens,* xo.vwvot trav rpaypatwr, the Cavaliers also, 
with a regular establishment of 1,000 troopers,* the flower of the noblest and richest 
families® and the right arm of the new government, cannot have been excluded from 
all share in that citizenship. 

It appears however that their share was subordinate and incomplete. They 
were enlisted at a very early age (Xen. Hupparch. i. 11-12), and many allu- 
sions convey the impression that they were quite young men. I surmise that 
they were normally superannuated at 30 years old,’ and so ranked in the 
quasi-political catalogue of the Thirty as a Cadet Corps, not yet qualified by 
age to be admitted to the constitutional functions of the Three thousand. Plato 
doubtless has them in mind when (fesp. 414b) from his ¢vAaxes ravreAcis he dis- 
tinguishes rovs véous rightly to be called ertxovpouvs te kai trois Tov apxovTwy 
Séypacw, who (537 a-d), having been given a view from horseback of real fighting 
and on occasion a taste of blood, are to be trained for ten years from the age of 20 in 
the sciences propaedeutic to philosophy, and then at the age of 30 to be promoted on 
a system of zpoxpicrs to higher duties and offices in the State. Whether the 
Cavaliers were secured against summary execution by order of the Thirty without 
a decree of the Council may be disputed; Aristotle confines the immunity to those 
enrolled on the catalogue of the Three thousand, but Xenophon allows a wider inter- 
pretation of the catalogue,’ and (as on the similar discrepancy about the disarma- 
ment) I prefer to trust Xenophon. Be that as it may, we may conclude on the 
whole question that the Cavaliers, as érAa rapexopevor,® had a place in the constitu- 
tion and enjoyed the privileges of the catalogue, but not those of the Three thousand. 

The constitution of Dracontides, like the Commission of Thirty, was a com- 
promise to which Theramenes was driven by the exigencies of the political situation. 
It is constructed on a tripartite scheme, whereas the precedent of the ‘future’ 
constitution of 411 with its fourfold divisions, the parallel of the four councils of the 
Boeotians, and the example of the four Tribes of the rarpios rodureia, to which any 
plan inspired by Theramenes would presumably be affiliated, all lead us to expect 

1 E.g. Thuc. VI. 43, VII. 20, VIII 24; tion was probably suspended (i. 19, ix. 3). 
Aristoph. Eq. 1369 ; Lys. XIV. 7, XV. 5, 7, 11. 8 Aristotle, Ath, Pol. 37. 1, (7Gv vouwv) 6 mer eis 
2 Aristot, Ath. Pol. 49.2. Cf. Lys. X1V. 8-10,  avroxpdropas 
XV. 5,7, 11; Xen. Hipparch. i. 2, ix. 3. wh TOU Karaddyou meTtéxovTas 
3 Xen. II. iii. 18-20, 51-2; Lys. XXX. 8; Xenophon, II. iii. 51, gore 
Aristot. Ath, Pol. 36. 1, 2, 37. 1. Kawots vouos Tov ev Tois Tpioxirios byTwr 
4 Diodorus, XIV. 32,can with justice describe pndéva dvev imerépas Tav 


the rest cf the Athenians as ph meretxov THs Ew Karaddyou elvar rods TpidKxovTa 

Trav Tpicxihiwy Oavaroiv. 52, dvmep vouov obra eypayay Trav 
5 Aristoph. Eg. 225; Xen. Hipparch. ix. 3; € TH Karaddyy. 

Philochorus ap. Hesych. s.v. immis; cf. Thuc. 9 Xenophon, II. iii. 48, puts into the mouth of 

II. 13, Andoc. III. 7, Aristot. Ath. Pol. 24. 3. Theramenes the defence of the constitution 7d 
6 Cf. Xen. Eq. ii. 1, rdrrovra pév yap ody rois Suvapévos Kai wed’ immwy Kal per’ 

rais immevew oi Trois Te ixavwtaro dia Thy mpbabev 


kal THs modews peréxovres. Hipparch. elvac kal viv ob peraBddropat, 


i, II-12. Plato, Leg. 753b, gives votes in the election of 


?7 Xenophon (Hipparch. i. 17; cf. ii, 3) alludes magistrates to all dv imma 7} 
to but (not to mention senior non- mwefixa Kal wohéuou Tais 
commissioned officers) he wrote at a time when oqerépais rijs duvdmeow. 
desirable recruits were scarce and superannua- 
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a quadripartite structure. May not Theramenes have regarded it as a tem 
makeshift and contemplated its extension on the pattern of the constitution d eos 
for the Five thousand? The increase in the number of the xara 67 i 
from 30 to 40, which Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 53. 1) dates from the diana peepee 
T hirty, may be significant and perhaps be taken as an indication or ao os ve van 
intention. The way to such an extension was plain enough; it could “ of his 
effected by the union of the governments of Athens and the Piraeus Th seams 
in to have been established, perhaps by 
ently of the irty, who adopted them, not as 5 
if there were not already a Hundred and a Thousand in the ra Aa thes cae 
enrolled, so that the Forty would be supported by a Council of ow hu oneal _ 
7a and the citizens év xataAdyw would become Five thousand 
the Three thousand, the Thousand of the Piraeus, and the thousand Cavalie — of 
I, whic 2 
plementary, each to the other. It the 
of the Five thousand consisted of the Cavaliers, a Junior division aaiies manna 
age; that the four BovAai were four Thousands; that these were re pnt 8 of 
year by four Hundreds, one Hundred from each, who ane th E nce 
Council ; that the four Hundreds with their respective four Thousands - aemaaia 
the administration within the period of each year; that the ten avroxpa ook turns in 
office for the first year of the new régime are in name perhaps otpar : bt r ro 
— who supersede them, like the Tens of the Thirty. atte deantetciece 
cursory survey of the constitution of the Five thous 
suggestions are compatible with it. It presents, to be can seam sae 
aderupd-ademereree the planning of a new State; the draughtsmanship of the 4 io 
the impression that they are the products of far 
etings, dealing at once with perman islati 
emergency, where motions and amendments — 
oe and expressed in phraseology perhaps perspicuous to those who had ma 
iscussed the matter but difficult for us to interpret; even the fundamental - 
ot mevraxuryxiAcoe appears to be still indefinite and provisional, a form void f ml 
content (although in practice oi é6rAa rapexopevor Supplied it), r _ 
reason, besides the political, why precise numbers are eschewed in chapter “es ns . 
| om oS at the qualified citizens over the age of 
members of the Council xar’ éviavrdv, that is : 6 30 are to be 
some another (cf. €« dei and ‘Bovdis). one year, 
in the annual acting Council they are to be 
ouncils: 30. 3, SovAds roujoae Tértapas éx THs HALKias THs eipnue 
Aaxov popes kat eis eviavtdv BovAcverw. The. word 
ake to be masculine, for it comprises tots aAAovs (not tas 4dAas) in the next 
the members of the four BovAai, which are conceived as though 
mes ;3 compare rovrwy in 30. 2, which refers, not to the wh 
cians ovr 30 yeas of age, but (othe anual Council 
~ ot yet in existence. Accordingly I understand 7d Aaxdv pépos to mean 
one of the four BovAai (as the following rérrapa pépy might tempt us to suppose), 


1 Aristot. Ath. Pol. 35.1. C.Q. XXXII. 1938, 


pp. 25-6. 
2 G.G.2 II. ii, pp. 311-324. 
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but, by implication and in effect, a fraction of each of the four. This interpretation 
is certified by the words which continue and complete the sentence: veipor de cai rovs 
mpds Exdorny; ‘the others’, those who are not included in the 
allotted quota, are to be apportioned ‘to each lot’. Tyv Angv must carry on the 
sense of rd Aaxdv pépos, but Exdornv indicates that 7d Aaxdv pépos is a single instance 
which has to be repeated or multiplied into a plurality of Ajgers. The next sentence 
shows that these are to be four in number; it is a parenthetic instruction to the 
hundred Commissioners to carry out the preceding clause by distributing themselves 
and ‘the others’ into four equal groups and allotting (dsaxAnpooar) them to the 
Ajéers; and we find in the next chapter (31. 3) the groups themselves called ras 
rérrapas Anges, a description doubly justified by their assignment by lot to aliquot 
parts chosen by lot, and exactly paralleled by the name SovA:), which they share with 
the annual Council. 

But an obvious flaw threatens to throw the whole machine out of gear. On the 
one hand the acting Council is to be a quota selected by lot out of the members of 
the four groups; on the other hand the groups are to be formed on the basis of that 
Council by attaching to each of its four component sections a quarter of the other 
citizens who are not included in it. We are thus posed with the old puzzle, which 
of the two came first, the egg or the hen? As neither the Council nor the groups 
yet existed the Athenians had to decide the urgent practical questions whether the 
one or the others should be created first, and how. Chapter 31 gives their solution 
of the problem. It was simpler and quicker tocreate the requisite Council by special 
decree than to wait for the definitive catalogue of the Five thousand, which would, in 
spite (or because) of the zeal of Polystratus* and his colleagues, be a long and (if 
the Tribes were to be equally represented) a very complicated task. A Council 
consisting, Kata ta mwdtpia, Of 400 members, 40 from each Tribe, was to be 
appointed év Kaip@, pro hac vice, mpoxpitwv ovs dv ot Tov 
imép tpidxovra érn yeyovérwv. The mpdoxprroe are obviously a substitute for the four 
groups out of which the Council contemplated in chapter 30 was to be chosen ; and 
if we may assume that ten candidates were put forward for each seat, the total 
number of zpéxperot would be four thousand. The natural inference is that the four 
groups were to be four Thousands. Similarly the 40 Councillors from each of the 
ten Tribes seem to imply ten Councillors from each Tribe in four sections of the 
Council of 400, which, applied to the Council of chapter 30, would give a Hundred 
for each Aaxov pépos, There is no reason to believe that this inaugural Council of 
chapter 31 differs from the Council of chapter 30 in any point except that it is 
drawn (by lot presumably) from the 4,000 zpoxpitro: elected by the ¢vAéra: instead of 
from the four groups ; the sole purpose of the deviation is to supply the lack of the 
groups, which could not yet be constituted, but were presupposed by the procedure 
laid down «is rdv péAAovra xpovov. That the attention of the legislators was directed 
upon this point in particular is also clear from the last sentence of chapter 31; the 
substituted procedure entailed the difficulty that the four hundred members of the 
first Council would be outside the four groups when these were constituted by the 
method prescribed, and special provision had to be made to ensure their inclusion at 
the end of their term of office; this amendment is duly appended in the last clause of 
the decree, eis rdv GAAOV xpdvov, iva ot Eis TAS TETTapas 
Grav mpwros? yiyvntar peta Tov GAAwv BovAcvew, avTo’s of ExaTdv 
avopes. 

It appears therefore that the above suggestions, that the four BovAai were to be 
four Thousands and the annual Council was to consist of four Hundreds, are borne 

1 Lys. XX, 13. written zwros and inserted the p above the 7, 


2 I read mpwros (not acros) in the photo- through which its tail passes. 
graphic facsimile of the papyrus; the scribe has 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF DRACONTIDES 165 
out by the documents. As they account for those of the Five thousand over 30 years 
of age to the number of 4,000, the suggestion that the Cavaliers formed the fifth 
Thousand becomes very probable. The rotation of the Aygfes is supported by the 
parallel of the four Councils of the Boeotians xara pépos Exdorn mpoxaOnpevn Kai 
mpoBovArevovea, and seems to be implied by the stress laid upon their equality and 
allotment and their distribution into four, which was no doubt intended to reproduce 
the scheme ascribed to the wdrpios roArteia and quoted by lexicographers and 
scholiasts from the lost chapters of Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athenians, pvdAds & 
avtov 5’, Tas év Tois éviavTois Wpas.! The relation between 
the Hundreds and the Thousands is not defined, but it is probable that the Hundreds 
were designed to act as zputaves for the Thousands in much the same way as the 
50 mputaves for the normal Council of 500.2 The precedent of the four seasons in 
the ‘ ancestral constitution’, and the ordinance xai «is evavrdv BovAcew (30. 3), and 
the whole tenour of the decrees, indicate that the rotation was to be within the 
compass of each year, and not in a cycle of four years, which would be an extremely 
inconvenient, indeed impracticable, arrangement. The analogy between the ten 
avtoxpatopes and the Tens of the Thirty needs no demonstration, but it may be 
added that the second hipparch and the taxiarchs are absent from our records of the 
government of the Thirty as from the temporary provisions in chapter 31. 

Many readers of Aristotle’s treatise must have asked the question whether the 
constitution ascribed to Draco (Ath. Pol. 4) may not be really the constitution of 
Dracontides, thrown back a couple of centuries by some mutilation or abbreviation 
of the name. Since J. W. Headlam (C.F. V. 1891, pp. 166-8) pointed out its 
character few would deny that it belongs to the same period and the same school of 
political thought ; but beyond that general affinity and the common element in the 
names and the appropriate reference to the functions of the Areopagus I see no 
evidence of connection between the two, whereas the allusion (4. 3) to the réAy 
raises doubts and the Council of 400,° inconsistent with Dracontides’ constitution if 
the testimony of Lysias be accepted, is a definite discrepancy. Other reformers in 
like case have invested their proposals with the prestige of a venerated lawgiver of a 
remote antiquity, a Lycurgus or a Moses; when Cleon in Aristophanes’ comedy 
(Eq., 1002, segq.), seeking to impress Demos, produces oracles of Bacis, the sausage- 
seller outdoes him with oracles of Glanis, an elder brother of Bacis; so, when the 
democrats quoted the Magna Charta of Solon (cf. Aristot. Pol. 1273b), it would be 
an obvious retort for their opponents to invoke the even more ancestral authority of 
Draco ; and if we are to play with names, there is an alternative road for speculative 
ingenuity in "Apioracxpos (Ath. Pol. 4. 1) and ’Apirropaxos (32. 

It may be taken for granted that Theramenes and his colleagues in framing the 
constitution of Dracontides, as in framing the constitution of the Five thousand 
(cf. Cleitophon’s rider, Ath. Pol. 29. 3, and 34. 3), did their best to make them as like 
as possible to the ancestral model, or what they believed to be such. It would be 
interesting to study the wdzpios roAcre‘a in relation to their interpretations and 
adaptations, but the subject is too big for the present occasion, and I confine my 
comments to two points. (1) The scheme preserved by lexicographers and scholiasts 
from the lost early chapters of Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athenians assigns 

1 Lex. Demosth. Patm. s.v. Cf. évavrdv rods Aaxdvras ex THs TodwTelas, where 
Suidas, s.v. yeyynrac; Schol. Plato Phileb. 30d; 3B. Lakon’s emendation of the MS xai éva rods 


et al, seems to me convincing ; cf. 30. 2, 31. I. 
2 Cf. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 29. 5, and the charge 4 The transposition of letters or syllables in 


of usurpation made by Aristocrates and Thera- similar names is familiar; here are a few ex- 
menes against The Four hundred (33. 2), dravra amples from the Archons-list — Nixédnuos or 
yap airayv Exparroy, ovdéy eravadépovres Trois  -unhdns, "Avedgiwy or ’Ageviwy, , Zev- or ’Eéalveros. 
Alors. 
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30 avdpes, patresfamilias, to each yévos. The clue to this number is to be found, 
I suggest, in the 30 years, from their 30th to 6oth, during which the fully privileged 
citizens remained on the catalogue tov drAa rapexopevwv, The yevvnra are regarded 
as a generation of men distributed evenly through the list, one in each year. 
(2) The scheme is based on the principle of rotation in office; the four Tribes have 
each their season, the twelve Phratries each their month, the 360 Gentes their day 
apiece in a year of 360 days, and each head of a household has his own day once in 
his generation of 30 years. Theramenes and his colleagues are legislating in 411 for 
half the total number in the scheme, but the citizen is allowed two turns on the 
Council, BovActoar Sis, as the normal constitution had established the rule (Ath. 
Pol. 31. 3, 62. 3). 360x 30=10800=(5000+400)x 2. True, they are instituting a 
Council of 400, not 360, but if they contemplated eventually four rotary Tens, in 
accordance with the project above tentatively ascribed to Theramenes in 404 B.c., 
and these Tens were to be included in the 400, the ordinary members of the Council 
would number 360, as the scheme requires. 
J. A. R. Muwro. 
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THE PSEUDO-PLATONIC SOCRATES. 


Discussion on the Platonic Socrates in relation to the historic Socrates has 
to some extent subsided in recent years. The older tradition looks like maintaining 
itself. But the question remains a provocative one, and further light on it would be 
welcome. It is some years, indeed, since Professor Field’ showed reason to doubt 
whether any further light will now be found, and advised reliance on the main line 
of tradition, through Aristotle, in the belief that we cannot in any case reach 
behind it. 

I do not profess to offer any fresh discoveries on this subject. But it seemed to 
me worth while, and of some interest, to explore a field which has not (I think) been 
specially considered in this connection—the pseudo-Platonic dialogues. Without 
ignoring differences of opinion on the question of authenticity, I take leave to in- 
clude in the present inquiry all those dialogues upon whose genuineness any serious 
doubt may be cast. (Several of the more interesting for our purpose are admittedly 
spurious and of fairly late date.) The question is, then, whether these dialogues or 
any of them have, in their presentation of the person and utterances of Socrates, any- 
thing to contribute to the Socratic tradition. 

While these works differ considerably in style and treatment, it may be noted at 
the outset that (with only one or two exceptions) they deal with what may by distinc- 
tion be called Socratic rather than Platonic topics. They tend to discuss simple 
ethical questions ; in several the Socratic method is imitated or criticized ; in some, 
the darudviov onpeiov is introduced ; in several again the Socratic insistence on the 
claims and importance of yv x7 is re-emphasized, but with little or no analysis. One 
exception to this generalization about their Socratic content is the Hippias Major, 
which contains evident references to the zapovoia-form of the Theory of Ideas as 
presented in the Phaedo. Another is, perhaps, the obviously later A xtochus, in which 
the theme of immortality is treated in a manner which recalls the myths of Plato’s 
middle period. 

Postponing further discussion of subject-matter, we may consider first the way 
in which the actual personality of Socrates, his attitude and his style of utterance, is 
represented in these dialogues. It is natural to begin with those which are probably 
of the Platonic period and are by some defended as genuine. 

The Jon need not detain us. Socrates here is not distinguishable in personality 
from the Socrates of the shorter genuine dialogues; and indeed the work may well 
be by Plato himself. 

The Clstophon (which Professor Grube? considers genuine) contains only a few 
words spoken by Socrates. The attack on his method which occupies nearly the 
whole space assumes the Socrates familiar to us from early Platonic works. 

In the Menexenus, Socrates is urbane and playful in the conversational passages, 
but hardly beyond ‘ Socratic’ limits. The problem raised by the main content of the 
dialogue must be considered later. 

The First Alcibiades represents Socrates as both épacrys and teacher of Alcibiades; 
it is an able exposition of the Socratic method of €Aeyxos and induction. The 
personality of Socrates is kindly, bracing and encouraging, again drawn on familiar 
lines. 

The Socrates of the Hippias Minor is somewhat similarly depicted; he is a 


1 C.Q. 1923-1925. 2 Class. Phil. 1931. 
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shrewd debater (carrying his usual methods to a reductio ad absurdum), mildly rallying 
Hippias but expressing cipwveia as to his own powers. 

In the Hippias Major (also defended by Grube’ and others) the character is 
vigorously drawn. Socrates is a match in dialectic for the dogmatic and vain 
Hippias, but still expresses eipwveia at the close of the argument. He makes odd 
(and hardly Platonic) reference to an unnamed critic (rs), who is mentioned at 
intervals during the argument and in the end appears to be a disguise for Socrates 
himself (304d, ydép pou tuyxave yévous dv Kal év ait@ oixGv), There is 
no suggestion here of the daiudviov. The style and language of this dialogue show 
some curious features, especially a fondness for colloquial and for mock-tragic terms ; 
these are used in common by both the speakers, and must therefore be explained by 
the writer’s idiosyncrasy rather than by any actual tradition regarding either Hippias 
or Socrates himself. If Socrates here sometimes trangresses the Platonic norm of 
urbanity, this again is part of the general tone of the dialogue. 

The Evastae gives a pleasant characterization of Socrates; in the manner of the 
Lysts and the Charmides, he is here again the admirer and the adviser of youth. The 
style he uses is simple and lively, particularly at the opening, and the argument pro- 
ceeds on usual lines except for one or two abrupt transitions. The one incongruity 
in Socrates, here, is the note of complacency on which he is made to end. 139:, 
€xeivws Kal of eryverav Ta eipnpéva, This passage certainly suggests an 
imitator, though he is probably an early one. 

The Second Alcibiades represents Socrates as true to type, both in his insistence 
on points of logic and in his advice on religious observance. He shows a tendency 
to take sole charge of the discussion, and to make long speeches, which becomes 
more marked in the spurious works of a later date. 

It was natural that in process of time Socrates should become, for these 
imitators, less of a personality and more of a pnxavy for conveying doctrine. The 
Minos and the Hipparchus are alike in exhibiting this tendency. Each represents 
Socrates as conversing with an unnamed €ératpos. In each, his manner is heavy and 
didactic without light relief, and his style alternates between awkward abruptness in 
dialogue and long and prosy narrative. Nothing better can be said of the Socrates 
represented in the brief wepi dixaiov and aperyns and in the Sisyphus. In the 
Eryxias, again, which Mr. Eichholtz? places early in the third century B.c. and regards 
as an Academic product, Socrates is portrayed as dour and sarcastic, and there is 
no byplay or relief amid the ‘ arid dialectic’ of the argument. 

The Socrates of the Theages is drawn in more classic line ; he is pleasant and on 
occasion playful, humanly interested in the young Theages, natural in the give-and- 
take of conversation. But as the dialogue proceeds he becomes un-Socratically self- 
important in describing the miraculous power of his dacuoviov. This point must be 
considered later. 

In the Axtochus, finally, Socrates is sympathetic, modest, protreptic, not at all 
un-Socratic in temper, though extremely eclectic in the doctrines he is made to put 
forward, While the content of the mythical passages suggests some analogy with 
the middle-Platonic Socrates, the utterance here is sober by comparison; and if 
Platonic, he is Platonic only at intervals. With sound instinct the writer assigns to 
him, at the close of the exposition, words which partly recall the Apology. 372a, yuxy 
draca Tovde TOU ywpiov Kai GAvTos* wore 7) 7) avw 
evdaipoveiv oe Sei, Be Biwxdra 

Thus the actual portrayal of the figure of Socrates, in these spurious works, is 
on the whole found to recall the characterization of Plato’s early period, The 
personality may become fainter as time goes on, but it retains much that is familiar. 


*C.Q. 1926. 2 C.Q. 1935. 
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The exuberance of Socrates in the Htpptas Major is exceptional and a mark of the 
writer’s own style; the mythical tendency he shows in the Axtochus is mixed with 
elements that are in any case not Platonic. 

As regards the content of these dialogues, it has already been indicated that 
several are merely exercises in Socratic debate on traditional lines. So far, they go 
to support the view that the tradition among Plato’s imitators was that of the early- 
Platonic or ‘historic’ Socrates. The First Alcibiades, Hippias Minor, Ervastae, Ion 
all illustrate this type of exercise at its best, with Socrates leading the argument. In 
the Cistophon, the tables are neatly turned and Socrates is subjected to a vigorous 
criticism of his method of éAeyxos and dropia—a criticism which is fairly obviously 
directed upon Republic I. It is noteworthy that in these, the best and probably 
earliest of the imitations, Socrates is represented as using his eiw6via eipwveta. He 
makes here none of the pretensions, which elsewhere he is found developing, to 
special knowledge or inspiration. 

An interesting point arises in the Evastae. The dialogue opens with Socrates 
observing two lads who, as the of one remarks, ddoAcryovor repi perewpwv 
kat dAvapovor dirAocodpovvtes (132b). They are poring over some geometrical and 
astronomical diagrams. As the argument develops, there is no further mention of 
such subjects as part of the domain of philosophy. The philosopher, as master of 
that administrative art which is essentially one, is contrasted with those who specialize 
in particular rexvar. The conclusion is (139a) woAAov dpa de? . . . 1d 
te elvar Kai mepi Tas Téxvas mpaypateia, The argument here certainly 
seems to exclude by implication the mathematical studies, as well as other sorts of 
moAvpadia, from the field of philosophy as Socrates understands it. Here is, in fact, 
the outlook of the ‘historic’, not of the ‘Platonic’ Socrates. The explanation must 
lie either in very early date or in conscious following of that tradition about Socrates 
rather than of the character in its Platonic development. 

The problem of the Menexenus may have some bearing on our inquiry. Socrates 
is here represented as having heard from Aspasia the funeral oration which he 
recites ; it was, he says, composed for the dead in the Corinthian War. That war 
began in 395; Socrates goes indeed further along the path of anachronism and 
surveys the peace made in 387. Professor Taylor,’ in his brilliant analysis and 
defence of the dialogue, takes it to be a satirization of patriotic oratory, directed 
against Isocrates. He argues that the glaring anachronism about the funeral speech 
is introduced to give warning of the satiric purpose of the whole work, which might 
otherwise be missed. The anachronism is perpetrated, he says, in a vein of 
‘freakish’ humour and to make it clear that Socrates is here ‘a mere puppet’ and has 
nothing to do with the Socrates of fact. He concludes that no pupil would have had 
the audacity to do this thing; only Plato, ‘once and in an unhappy moment’ 
indeed, could have taken such a liberty. This solution of the difficulty is ingenious. 
But the theory of such a travesty of the normal setting of Socrates is singular and 
very bold as coming from one who upholds the close faithfulness, elsewhere, of the 
Platonic portrait. If we are to believe that Plato wrote the Menexenus, it is surely 
easier on the theory that elsewhere too he took some liberties with his Socrates than 
on the view that only here he breaks away from historicity. If Plato did not write 
it, we may well suppose that the author took for granted such a practice of writing- 
up Socrates and improved on it for his own impish purpose. 

The Hippias Major presents a special problem of another kind. It is (if we 
except the Axtochus as obviously late and eclectic in content) the only one of these 
works which has some clear association with the doctrines of Plato’s maturity. 
Arising from the Socratic search for a definition of rd xaAdv, we find a series of quasi- 


1 Plato, 41 ff. 
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metaphysical statements which connect closely with the zapovoia-theory of the 
Phaedo and appear to lead on to the criticism in the Paymentdes, and also a theory of 
pleasure which marks a stage, in analysis, between the Gorgias and the Phélebus. 
(I still believe that these features in the dialogue, as well as its general style and 
atmosphere, are best explained on the theory that it is the work of a young student 
of the Academy writing in Plato’s lifetime.) 

In this dialogue the implication does seem to be that Socrates represents 
theories closely comparable to those expressed in some of the middle-Platonic works. 
On the whole, the Socrates of the Hipptas Major looks like a Platonic Socrates, But 
this statement has to be qualified. In spite of frequent verbal resemblances to the 
Phaedo and the Republic especially, it is only one part of the doctrine of those 
dialogues that is here taken up and expounded after a fashion. The logical aspect 
of the earlier Theory of Ideas is the writer’s chief interest; that is what he attaches 
to his Socrates. We find the formula rw xaA@ 7a kaAa xadd, presumably taken from 
the Phaedo, and applied to other instances; we find also puzzles about the verbs 
mpooyever Gar and Trapayever Gat as used of the eidos. This is Gus side of the Phaedo 
theory ; of the other, we find no trace. There is no suggestion of the mapddery pa 
relationship—a strange omission in dealing with rd xaddv, that «/S0s which above 
others lends itself to such a concept. The word oveia is used in a confused way, 
once at least of a logical attribute and never in the transcendent sense which Plato 
attaches to it when once his metaphysical theory is formed. Further, there is in 
this dialogue no suggestion of that poetic and mystical approach to metaphysic which 
is characteristic of Plato’s middle period. . 

Thus the Socrates of the Hzppias Major is, in a measure, Socratic rather than 
Platonic. But the dialogue is admittedly one of the most perplexing, as it 1s 
perhaps the most interesting, of the group. ue . 

The content of the Axtochus may now be considered in more detail in connection 
with this question of Platonic theory. The dialogue is a discussion on death. The 
author makes Socrates the spokesman of a variety of theories of later date (in 
particular the Epicurean doctrine, 6 Odvaros ovdév mpds nas KrA., is clearly assumed 
and expounded at 365d and 369b), and at the same time goes out of his way to be 
anachronistic by letting him refer to the case (as having occurred mpyny) of the 
Ten Generals (368d, éy® pév ovx érnpounv yvepnv). Prodicus, again, is mentioned 
as the teacher of Socrates. Constrained to be Epicurean by turns, Socrates is 
nobly inconsistent, and the materialist doctrine is passed over in favour of Orphic 
and Platonic views, which are expounded in some fine and elevated passages. 
Socrates offers finally a mythical Adyos (371a) which he has heard from a Persian 
sage, Gobryes. This is obviously in imitation of the Gorgias and of Republic X; the 
myth itself contains an interesting mixture of eschatological matter. . As has been 
already mentioned, the exposition ends on a semi-Socratic note; and in the closing 
interchange of quiet and even casual remarks we have, perhaps, a suggestion of the 
tradition of the Phaedo and of tragedy. 

Confused as it is in doctrine, the Axiochus gathers up and emphasizes one 
theme which recurs in these pseudo-Platonic works—the association of Socrates 
with a concern about the welfare of ¥vx7. The soul is conceived as the conscious 
personality, even here not much analysed, but simply contrasted with body as being 
the essential and the enduring part. In this interest shown by Socrates, and the 
general simplicity with which the question is treated, the writers seem to be on safe 
historic ground. 

It remains to consider a point of special interest—the development, through two 
of these dialogues in particular, of a supernatural view of the Sarpdveov onpeiov. In 
the genuine works this sign has certain clear characteristics. It is Geiov ru Kat 
Sapoviov (Ap. 31d), 73 Tod onpetov (40b), 73 onuetov (41d). It has been with 
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Socrates from his youth, dwvy tis yeyvouevn (31d)—a ‘ voice’ heard, or apprehended, 
by Socrates alone. Its advice is negative, dei drorpére: pe . . . mpotpérer Sé ovdérore 
(31d); and its message is for Socrates himself. Where now and then it is said to 
allow a course of action (as at Theaet. 151a), this may imply no more than its silence. 
It can in fact be fairly explained, in Plato’s writings, as a purely subjective inward 
feeling, of the nature of a strong inhibition. 

Xenophon makes the Sa:poviov onpetov somewhat more positive; it does some- 
times advise rather than dissuade, and for others besides Socrates himself. Mem. i. 
I. 4, Kal toAAois TOV Tponydpere TA pev TA ds TOU Sarpoviov 
mpoonpaivovtos. It may be conceived by Xenophon as an audible message; thus he 
defends Socrates’ use of it by appealing (Mem. i. 1. 3) to the general belief in omens 
which include ¢jyar. This suggestion of audibility is further developed in the 
Xenophontic Apology, where the sign is compared (12) to the cries of birds and to 
thunder. 

It is one possible reason for rejecting the First Alcibiades that in this dialogue 
the dauoviov seems to be taking on a different character. At the rather abrupt open- 
ing of the conversation, Socrates explains his hitherto not conversing with Alcibiades 
by a mystifying reference (103a) to évavtiwpa, 00 ob THv Kal 
revon. The word évavriwua suggests the Platonic conception, but the general tone 
of the reference is of a different kind ; it is less modest, more ceremonious. 

The divine monitor is later mentioned (105d ff.) as 6 Oeds. The whole tone of 
the dialogue is indeed admonitory, and Socrates has already said to Alcibiades «i tus 
gor ...(105a). But in reference to the sign the phrase is definite— 105d, 
Oi) Kai oiopai pe Tov Oedv ovK Star€yerOai aor, dv meprepevov 
105e, ovK 6 Oeds . . . dé While is more positive than 
ede, the admonition seems to be still regarded as mainly negative. But 6 Oeds is a 
new term for the inner voice (the parallel with the opening phrase at 103a is obvious) ; 
and while it may mean no more than is implied by the phrase rd rov Oeov onpeiov in 
the Apology, it suggests rather a new conception of the daudviov as an indwelling 
familiar spirit. 

It may be remarked here that there seems to be no reference, in the spurious 
dialogues, to the Delphic oracle, or explicitly to Apollo as the patron god of Socrates. 
In contrast to the eipwve‘a which is associated with his interpretation of his Delphic 
mission, and which survives in some of these works, we find taking shape in the 
First Alcibiades the conception of a Socrates who is a superior being. A symptom of 
the changing view is seen in the passage of un-Socratic complacency at the end of 
the Evastae (139a), which has been already quoted. This suggests not merely an 
obscuring of the original character of Socrates, but also a development towards 
making him both a layer-down of the law in formal instruction (as in the Evyxias or 
the Hipparchus) and also the divinely endowed magician which he becomes in one 
line of Hellenistic tradition. 

It is the Theages which first defines this tradition of a supernatural power in 
Socrates. After discussion in which the young Theages explains his desire to 
obtain copia for purposes of rule, Socrates enters upon a detailed description of the 
nature and power of his dauovov. This topic is continued to the end of the 
dialogue, and is apparently its main motive. The first reference to the sign recalls 
the language of the Apology. 128d, €or: yap poipy maperdpevov matdds 
Sapdviov. TovTo i) drav yévnrar det onpaiver, 6 dv peAAw 
TpaTrev, ToUTOV aroTpomiy, mpotperes Se ovderore. But immediately a further function 
is assigned to the voice—xai édv tis pot tov Kal yévnta 

TavTdv TovTO, drorpere: Kal ovK mpdrrew. The of Socrates is at the service 
of his friends also. 
Instances are given. Charmides told Socrates he intended to train for the 
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Nemean races. The voice at once occurred, and Socrates said, Aéyovrds vou petafv 
yéyove por hwvy Tov Saypoviov* pr) doxer (128e). Charmides persisted; and 
it is implied that the result was unfortunate. A dramatic story follows, introduced 
by the words of Timarchus on his way to die—épxopuar droBavovpevos vuvi, didte 
Lwxparer (12g9a). Timarchus and a friend purposed a murder ; 
no one else knew the plot. Twice, as they rose to leave the cvumrdcvov, Socrates 
heard the voice (note that in this case he is ignorant of its bearing) and warned 
Timarchus not to go. The third time he evaded Socrates; the crime was com- 
mitted, and for it he was sentenced to death. 

Socrates further mentions, in connection with the Sicilian campaign, @ ¢yw 
EAcyov ris SuapOopas tod orpatomrédov (129d). This vague reference may imply 
another development ; Socrates’ power of divination gives general warning that 
a policy will lead to disaster. Again, the sign has warned him to fear for the safety 
of Sannio, who has departed on an expedition; here the point is not a deterrent for 
Sannio, but foreknowledge of his fate. 

Another function of the Saudviov is now expounded, and a remarkable one. 
Socrates says it exercises an influence over his converse with other persons. Even 
where it does not forbid, in some cases the interlocutor obtains no benefit ; other 
persons it positively assists—ofs 8 dv ovAAdBytar THs gvvovoias Tov Saipoviov 
Svvapis, . . . (129e). Such people make rapid progress (érd:ddacwv), in argument, by 
implication (év tots Adyous, 130c). With some the benefit is lasting; others, when 
parted from Socrates, lapse into mediocrity. The younger Aristides experienced 
this, when obliged to go away on naval service. He also told Socrates (as amiwrrov 
vy Tovs Ocovs, 130d) that he learnt nothing from him, but made progress 
whenever he was with him. The element of wonder is growing. Even to be in the 
same house with Socrates benefited Aristides ; he made more progress when in the 
same room, more still when looking at Socrates, most of all when touching him, So 
Socrates is here fully endowed with a supernatural influence; and it appears, 
strangely, to be attached not so much to his vy as to his bodily frame. This is far 
removed from that compelling personal power described by Alcibiades in the 
Symposium. 

Theages proposes to try the pleasure of the Sauowov, and if necessary to con- 
ciliate it edxaioi re Kal Ovoiais Kai Sry av of pavres (131a). This may 
be an imitation of Plato’s half-playful style; in the present context it seems more 
likely to be seriously meant. 

Thus in the Theages the stage is set for the dro@eiwors of Socrates later consum- 
mated in Hellenistic treatises—the de Deo Socvatis of Apuleius, the.pseudo-Plutarchian 
de Genito Socratis, the ri 7d Saipdviov Swxpdrovs of Maximus of Tyre. These writers 
enhance the marvel, and point the moral; Socrates’ divine visitations were, they say, 
the unique reward of his surpassing purity of soul. 

This development of the Socratic tradition, through the Theages, appears to be 
the most striking positive feature of the pseudo-Platonic portrait. It will be noted 
that the conception of the Sa:uoviov onpeiov is in the strict sense Socratic, as deriving 
from the Apology and from Xenophon. There is, on the other hand, no suggestion 
in these dialogues of Socrates’ claim to pavevrixyj. This rdle, an aspect in fact of his 
cipwveia, has become traditional from its treatment in the Theaetetus (149a etc.). Its 
absence from the spurious as well as from the earlier Platonic works may perhaps 
support the view that it is an invention of Plato and not attributable to Socrates 
himself. 

The Socrates of the pseudo-Platonic dialogues is, we find, on the whole Socratic 
tather than Platonic, both in characterization and in content of thought. Whether 
we assign all these works to independent writers, or postulate for the earlier group 
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a ‘school’ of imitators within the Academy, their view of Socrates is much the 
same. They tend to perpetuate the earlier and simpler portrait ; and the pseudo- 
Platonic field gives little or no ground for superseding the old tradition, or for 
enhancing the personality and expanding the doctrine of Socrates to the scale of 
Plato’s own achievement. 
DoroTHy TARRANT. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 


Note.—This article is based on a paper read to the B Club at Cambridge; and 
I am indebted to members of that society for several points made in the course of 
discussion. 
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PHILODEMUS ON £7HOS IN MUSIC. 


Tue fragmentary columns of the Fourth Book of Philodemus’ zepi povorxys 
were the first-fruits of Herculaneum, published in 1793, with venturesome recon- 
structions and learned notes, by the Academici of Naples. Fragments of the other 
books occur in four volumes of the Collectio Altera of 1862-5. A Teubner Text by 
J. Kemke, a pupil of Biicheler, appeared in 1884, upon which Gomperz made a 
number of improvements in a pamphlet published in the following year.’ Otherwise, 
save for a few pages in H. Abert’s Dte Lehre vom Ethos in dev griechischen Musth,? 
published in 1899, the work has attracted very little attention ; which is scarcely 
surprising in view of the state of the text and the peculiar awkwardness of Philo- 
demus’ Greek. 

However, writing in 1924, Mr J. D. Denniston made the following pertinent 
remarks :* ‘ Perhaps the most interesting aesthetic observation which has come down 
to us from the centuries after Aristotle is the assertion of a certain Philodemus of 
Gadara, an Epicurean who lived in the closing years* of the First Century B.c., 
that music, by itself, has no power whatever to “imitate”? character, or even (a 
surprising statement) to arouse, intensify or allay emotion. It would be interesting 
to follow the arguments on which Philodemus bases this violent reaction against the 
‘‘imitation”’ theory. But the papyrus discovered at Herculaneum which is our sole 
authority for the De Musica, though intact enough to stimulate curiosity, is too 
mutilated to satisfy it.’ At about the same time Christian Jensen published his 
important edition of Book V of Philodemus’ zepi zomparwy. This stimulated 
Rostagni® and others to an interest in his ideas, and led to the discovery that, on 
Poetry at least, the Epicureans held aesthetic views remarkable for their sound- 
ness and common sense, such indeed as would satisfy most people to-day. In the 
light of this, it is the object of this article to attempt the task which Mr Denniston, 
perhaps more prudently, rejected—to examine the fragments of the epi povorxas, 
and see if anything can be determined about the basis of Philodemus’ views, and 
about the attitude of the Epicureans to music as a pleasure. 

As is well established, Philodemus was not an original thinker, though he has a 
tone in controversy which is all his own. He may be relying here on Epicurus’ 
lost work epi povorxyns (D.L. X, 28); very probably also on his master, Zeno of 
Sidon. His chief butt, the Stoic Diogenes of Seleucia, lived a ceutury before him, 
and he has no reference to Posidonius.° But for simplicity’s sake I will refer to the 
views as though they were his own; that the opinions he attacks were by no means 
dead is clear from such works as the zepi povorxyns of Aristides Quintilianus and of 
Pseudo-Plutarch. Philodemus’ polemical method is to take each saying of his oppo- 
nent and criticize it, not minding how much he repeats himself; so that we can only 


1 Zu Philodems Biichern von dev Musik, 1885. L. P. Wilkinson, Philodemus and Poetry, pp. 146-7 
2 Pp. 27-37. To this admirable work any (Greece and Rome, May, 1933). 
student of the subject must be indebted. 5 Introduction to ‘Arte Poetica di Orazio’ 
3 Greek Literary Criticism, p. XIX. (1930). 
4 This should read ‘ middle’, if not ‘first € See J. L. Stocks in New Chapters in Greek 
half’. Cf. also Abert’s Gesammelte Schriften (Die Litevature, First Series, p 23. 
Stellung der Mustk in dey Antiken Kultur, 1926) ; 
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gather his positive views by deduction from scattered passages. Much is bound 
to be conjecture, but it may be plausible conjecture. 

In the zepi roinuatwy Philodemus attacked the whole classical theory of poetry. 
In particular, he denied that it has essentially any moral or practical function ; its 
aim is ydov7y, or Yvxaywyia. It may of course be useful or improving (wéAcuov) 
incidentally, but that is unessential; even if it be so, it is not so gua poetry (xav 
wpedy, moumpar’ V, col. 29, 1. 17). He also stated that 
the dper7 of poetry comes from a marriage of form and content, which are in- 
separable.' 

The epi povorxjs is a similar attack on the classical theory of music. The 
Pythagoreans seem to have been responsible for the first formulation of the idea that 
the various kinds of music had certain ethical effects. At Athens this received a 
great impetus from a famous exposition by Damon, the friend of Pericles, said to 
have been made before the Areopagus. Plato assumed its validity, and discussed its 
details, in the Third Book of the Republic (398-400), and again, this time clearly in 
opposition to heretics, in the Second Book of the Laws (669 ff.). But Aristotle 
modified the strictly ethical view by giving music a place also in diaywyy (Pol. 1339), 
and not long after him the Peripatetic Aristoxenus (II, 31) gave the following warn- 
ing to would-be musicians : ‘Some consider harmonic a sublime science, and expect 
a course in it to make them musicians; nay, some even conceive that it will exalt 
their moral nature. Their mistake is due to their having run away with such 
phrases in our preamble as ‘‘ we aim at the construction of every kind of melody” 
and with our general statement that ‘one class of music is hurtful to the moral 
character, another improves it’’; while they have completely missed our qualifi- 
cation of this statement, “in so far as music can improve the moral character.” ’? 
Yet he too is at heart an ethos-monger; and the great majority of Hellenistic 
theorists, Peripatetics as well as Academics and Stoics, perhaps out of dislike for the 
New Music, went back, and upheld absurdly exaggerated forms of the Ethical 
view.2 It is chiefly against these, though he is not afraid to attack Plato himself as 
well, that Philodemus’ shafts are aimed. His line of attack, in so far as it can be 
reconstructed, seems to be as follows. 

The word povorxy in classical times covered what we call music and poetry, and 
even dancing (Plat., Alc. I, 108c). Philodemus thinks that this fact has led to a con- 
fusion of thought, what is solely the effect of one element, the words, having been 
attributed to the others. He is at pains to make clear the distinction in Book IV, 
col. 29, 12 ff. 

‘Now therefore I say that not only myself, but also common usage and 
Aristoxenus who is surnamed “the Musician” call even lyre-players musicians 
(wovoerxovs) ; and that musicians also produce pieces which are devoid of significance 
(do7jpavra), as instrumental music and trilling* are; ... and that men like Pindar 
and Simonides were not merely musicians, but both musicians and poets; that gua 
musicians they gave pleasure, and gua poets they wrote the words, and perhaps even 
in this capacity did not improve men, or at all events improved them only to a small 
extent; and then not only the musical, or even principally, but all educated people 
alike.’ 

povorky, then, has come to mean in common parlance what we now mean by 
music, that is, sound and rhythm; but Philodemus tells us (IV, col. 26, 27-35) that 
there were still people who were surprised that he and his like allowed the title of 
‘musician’ to the lyre-player, xpovpatorows; hence the necessity for making the 
distinction. For what he is going to maintain is, that whereas a musician in 
the old sense can have a moral effect, namely by his words, in the new and 


1 See Rostagni, Joc, cit. 3 Abert, op. cit. pp. 19 ff. ; 32 ff. 
2 Tr. H. S. Macran. 4 Cf. Ps,-Arist. Probl. XIX, ro. 
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restricted sense he can have none. He cannot even arouse or allay any particular 
feeling. 

The clearest statement of this view is in IV, col. 3, the passage which attracted 
Mr Denniston’s attention: 

‘And therefore a musician who seeks for such a science, by which he will be 
able to distinguish how to dispose the various feelings in various ways, is seeking a 
knowledge of the non-existent, and idly imparts precepts on the subject, since no 
melody, gua melody, being irrational (a4Aoyov), either rouses the soul from a state of 
tranquillity and repose and leads it to the condition which belongs naturally to its 
character, or soothes and quietens it when it is aroused and moving in any direc- 
tion; nor can it turn it aside from one impulse to another, or intensify or diminish 
an existing disposition. For music is not an imitatory art (ycpytixdv), as some people 
fondly imagine, nor does it, as this man says, have similarities to moral feelings 
which, though not imitative, yet express all ethical qualities such as magnifi- 
cence, humbleness, courage, cowardice, orderliness and violence—any more than 
cookery.’ 

Let us examine the reasons for this hardy statement; first of all, for the rejec- 
tion of the ‘imitative’ theory. Plato in the Laws (6688) assumed that all music 
was in some sense piunois, and that on this point no one would disagree.t The 
passage in which Philodemus argues against this view is lost, though its existence is 
testified to by a fragment from Book III (fr. 55x). Some light is thrown on the 
subject, however, by two fragments from the Fourth Book of his wep: roiparwv 
(C.A. II, 148-158), which occur among a small number published in a paper by Gom- 
perz in 1865.?_ In the first (col. 4) an opponent has apparently said that, by contrast 
with Tragedy and Epic, which are pipyoes of divine and heroic actions, advOpwmikw- 
tépas ’"Apxidoxov te peuiunobar Philodemus replies with a 
sentence now fragmentary, in which we can make out the words dv 6 pév “ApyxiAoxos 
ovd’ av ... From this it emerges that Philodemus, 
while he may have allowed drama to be in a sense ‘ imitative ’, denied that the word 
had any meaning as applied to the self-expression of Archilochus’ Iambics. He is 
here making a distinction made by Plato once in the Republic (III, 3948 ff.), where 
the word pipnows is used simply to mean impersonation, without the special signifi- 
cance attached to it elsewhere. In the second fragment (col. 8) Philodemus makes 
a statement about poetry, and adds as his reason ‘because it is impossible to imitate 
things by voice and sounds; it is only possible to imitate their voices and sounds’: 
dua 73 Kai adivarov eivar mpdypata pipeio Oat, Kai py povov dwvas Kai Yodous 
avtov.? It looks as though Philodemus will only allow the term pipyors to mean quite 
simply what we mean by ‘imitation’, rejecting those subtler meanings generally 
attached to the word by Platoand Aristotle. Had it not been that a less critical age 
had assumed that the function of art was to imitate, Plato and Aristotle would probably 
have found some different term to express their ideas. As it is, their use of the term 
was misleading. In Philodemus’ sense the word could only be applied to music 
which was in the crudest sense imitative, such as Plato himself depreca’»’ (Laws 
669c). This may account for his statement that music is not pupytixor. 

Another reason for his view may be found in the nature of the New Music of 
the post-classical period. Early Greek music, even when unaccompanied by song, 
seems to have been representative. A famous instance is the vouos of Sacadas, 
which won the prize at Delphi in 586. This was a flute solo representing the 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Poetics, I, 2. 4 Cf. J. Adam on Rep. X, 595c; J. W. H. 
2 Die herculanischen Rollen. Zeitschrift fiir d. Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity, Vol. I, 

oesterr. Gymn. 1865, X. Heft. C.A. II, 148-58. pp. 51-2; S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of 
3 Cf. repi ronudrwy II, fr. 2 (Hausrath). Poetry and Fine Ari, ch. Ul. 
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victory of Apollo over the Python.‘ But with the Sophistic Age, with the complica- 
tions introduced by Phrynis and Timotheus, a new kind of music arose, the rorxiAn, 
which mixed up the old modes, whose ethos had been distinct and easily perceptible. 
More than one note might be sounded at once ; and in the Pseud-Aristotelian Prob- 
lem XIX, 27 we are told parenthetically that where this occurs there is no ethical 
quality—1 yap cvpdwvia Much more depended now on the virtuosity 
of the player. Plato, in the Laws (669) attacks such innovations bitterly; and he 
includes among them the divorce of words and music, though that was no innovation, 
complaining that ‘it is the hardest of tasks to discover what such wordless rhythm 
and tune signify, or what model worth considering they represent ’—érw éouxe tov 
afioAdywv puynpdrwv. This very passage is summarized by Philodemus in epi 
povorxys I, fr. 1, but his criticism is lost. It is certain, however, that music had long 
ceased to be the handmaid of poetry, and that both the ethical and the representa- 
tive sides of it had in practice become less and less important. In the music best 
known to Philodemus and his sources they may have completely disappeared. 

So much for Philodemus’ denial of piunows. But one opponent, probably a 
follower of Aristotle,* said that music, while it may not be mimetic, has nevertheless 
so that it can express various ethical qualities. This 
is the crux of the matter. And this too Philodemus denies. His grounds seem to 
be as follows. First, Diogenes had said that the various kinds of music have their 
ethical effect intrinsically (dvoe. IV, col. 7, 31; 8, 3); but experience shows that 
people react differently to the same kind of music. This is pointed out in Book IV, 
col. 2: 

‘Now with regard to these things it is possible for varying impressions to be 
received corresponding to predispositions; but with regard to the actual hearing 
there is no difference whatsoever, all having the same perceptions of the same melody 
and deriving like pleasure from it; thus both in the case of the Enharmonic and the 
Chromatic scale people differ, not in respect of the irrational perception, but in 
respect of their opinions (d0fas), some, like Diogenes, saying that the Enharmonic is 
solemn and noble and straightforward and pure, and the Chromatic unmanly and 
vulgar and mean, while others call the Enharmonic severe and despotic, and the 
Chromatic mild and persuasive; both sides importing ideas which do not belong to 
either scale by nature. Whereas the more scientific thinkers bid us cull from each 
what pleases the ear, thinking that none of the qualities imputed belongs to either by 
its nature.’ 

There is considerable weight in this argument. Opinions on the ethos of music 
vary startlingly from person to person and age to age. The’ example Philodemus 
gives here is not particularly striking, and we may quote some others. He himself 
points out elsewhere (I, fr. 18) that the difference in the supposed ethical effects of 
the dithyrambs of Pindar and Philoxenus is very great, although they both use the 
same mode (the Phrygian). Heraclides Ponticus tells us that the lonian mode had 
originally a rough, austere and proud quality, but that it subsequently degenerated 
into softness and drunkenness.* Plato (Rep. 339B) says that the Phrygian Mode 
expresses sobriety and resignation, whereas Aristotle (Pol. 1341a) considers it 
ecstatic and purgative. And there are modern parallels. A musical colleague 
informs me that the chord of the diminished seventh, which now seems sentimental, 
was once a stock device of operatic composers for producing a blood-curdling effect. 
Sir James Jeans, in his recent work Science and Music (p. 183), remarks that ‘ Plato 
Berl. Akad. 1896). 


3 Pol. VIII, 1340a. But cf. Plato, Laws 798p. 
* Cf. Athen. XIV, p. 625; Th. Reinach, La 


1 Paus. X,17; Poll. X, 84. 
2 «Diese wenigen Worte enthalten im Kern 
den ganzen Unterschied der alten und der 


neuen Musik.’ C. Stumpf: Die pseudaristotel- Musique Grecque, p. 45. 
ischen Probleme iiber Musik, p. 63 (Abhand. d, 
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associated our modern key of C major with sorrow, weakness and self-indulgence,’ 
while Helmholz associates it with brightness and strength, and Pauer with purity, 
innocence, manliness and other virtues. And Helmholz . . . describes D flat major 
as soft, veiled and harmonious, while Pauer’s list tells us that it has fullness of tone, 
sonority and euphony.’ 

The second argument of Philodemus against the view that music has 6pocornrtes 
70av is based on his view of the nature of sensation. His opponents’ theory rests on 
the assumption that music has a direct sympathetic connection with the soul. Aris- 
totle speaks of its trois (Pol. 1340), and Aristides Quintilianus (p. 95M) 
credits the pupils of Damon with saying, éoixacx trois THs Te Kal 
wa0ijpacr, The idea came from the Pythagoreans (Ptol. Harm. III, 7). St. Augus- 
tine speaks of an ‘ occulta familiaritas’ between music and the soul (Conf. X, 33).’ 

The Aristotelian view is well described by Butcher,’ in these words: ‘ Though 
we may not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point of view as to the moral 
import of music, we must bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek music 
was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning of any given composition was felt to reside 
especially here; and the doctrine which asserted the unique imitative capacity of 
music had for Aristotle its basis in this, that the external movements of rhythmical 
sound bear a close resemblance to the movements of the soul. Each single note is 
felt as an inward agitation, The regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to those zpafes or outward activities 
which are the expression of a mental state.’ This is the purport of the answer given 
to the question twice posed in the Pseud-Aristotelian problems: ‘ Why is it that 
sounds alone of sense-data possess ethos?’ Sound, unlike the other sense-data, con- 
sists in movements. Philodemus, attacking the theory in a mutilated fragment 
(III, fr. 52), expresses it in the words pvOpifeoOai 7a Sia tov It 
should be noted, however, that Aristotle expressly states that melodies as well as 
rhythms have in them pupypara 7Oav (Pol. VIII, 5, 8, 9). 

Now the whole idea that music can affect the soul directly, besides savouring of 
Pythagorean mysticism, conflicts with the Epicurean account of perception.* Accord- 
ing to Epicurus all the senses are alike in their method of operation ; sound has no 
peculiar properties. Moreover all sensation is in itself devoid of cognitive signifi- 
cance, irrational, adoyos (Diog. L., X, 31). Three times in Book IV alone Philo- 
demus uses this word adAoyos of music.® In itself music is purely formal, dxojs pdvov 
(col. 10, 19). And therefore it has, dive, no cognitive effect ; for it is not until doga 
comes into play that sounds acquire meaning ; and if no cognitive effect, then no 
ethical effect; for passions and morals can only be influenced by cognitive means, 
by Aoyo: and dvavojpara; hence Philodemus ridicules the idea that music can be a 
cure for love, since it consists of mere sound, while such a cure depends on reason, 
which explains the waste and harm and insatiability that afflict the lover (IV, col. 13); 
nor will he allow it to be a consolation for the misfortunes of love; that again is 
a matter for the reason (col. 15); while as for morals, ‘It is unthinkable’, he says, 
‘that sounds which merely move the irrational hearing should contribute anything 
towards a disposition of soul capable of distinguishing the expedient and the 
inexpedient in our social relationships’ (col. 24): [o]¥8 yap érwonrdv dxons dAdyov 


1 This depends, however, on the identification _ illustrated, for instance, by his identification of 
with the Lydian Mode with our Major, which is dd7$ea and mdvra. Compare epi monudrwr 
a matter for doubt. V, col. 5, 29-34, and Sext. Emp. adv. Math. VIII, 

2 Abert, op, cit. p. 48. 9; U. 244. There is an Oxford Papyrus frag- 

3 Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, pp. ment of a work epi aic@joews by ? Philodemus, 
131-2. Vol. I, 19 (Scott). 

* The dependence of Philodemus’ aesthetics 5 Col. 3, 12; col. 19, 15; col. 24, 12. 
on the Epicurean system as a whole may be 
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kal dAvowrehav mpds Tas And in Book III, fr. 52 he appears to 
be saying that to think that music has its effect by éuowpara is to presume that 
music has certain intrinsic virtues,’ and is therefore unacceptable. 

If, then, music has no practical value, its function must be to give pleasure, for 
nobody denies that it does that; it is composed da répyrv [K]ai riv 
puxaywytaly, add’) ov dia 7a TovTwy Anpodpeva (col. 11, 18).2 The pleasure is 
dxons povoy, a direct titillation of the ear in which the mind has no share, analogous 
to the taste of pleasant food and drink, 


Such are the grounds of Philodemus’ attack on the exponents of the classical 
theory of music. The greater part of his work is taken up with refuting in detail 
claims that had been made, in legend and educational theory, about the good and 
bad effects of music, many of which were certainly absurd. In estimating its value 
we must remember that he is dealing with a problem which is unsolved to this day. 
He was not in a position to realize that music, especially by its rhythm, may have 
an effect on the nervous system almost directly, as the savage’s tom-tom seems to 
have; we may well believe that certain rhythms are exciting or erotic by nature 
and others hypnotic. And while he contents himself with demonstrating that the 
effects do not belong to music ¢vce, he ignores the fact that there is no reason why 
it should not attain conventional significances just as words do. Even if dxoy is 
aAoyos, and therefore divorced from memory, yet memory and association may 
influence the communal é0fa, and so give opinions about musical ethos at least 
a general and temporary validity. Jeans concludes that ‘the whole matter is one of 
subjective imagination, possibly based in the first instance on association of ideas.’ 
The Epicureans may have reacted too far against the absurdities of theories; but 
their views do at least represent a step towards a genuine aesthetic which should be 
more in accordance with the facts of contemporary music. 

There are only two other extant works which take the side of this treatise. 
The first is the papyrus fragment on the art of music (Hib. Pap. I, 13) attributed by 
Blass to Hippias of Elis, by Croenert to an early follower of Isocrates.* In this 
also we hear of cases which tell against the doctrine of the moral effects of the 
modes, and of absurd enthusiasts who profess to recognize in a piece of music the 
qualities of an ivy-leaf or a laurel. The second is the work of the Sceptic Sextus 
Empiricus Adversus Musicos, written about 200 a.p., where in paragraphs 19-38 an 
attack similar in many respects to that of Philodemus is made.® 

But even Plato had to warn his readers against making 70v7 their criterion (Laws 
668a), and Aristotle said that most people now use music for pleasure (Pol. 13374). 
It is evident that from the time of the Sophists onwards the orthodox ethical 
view of music was subjected to continual criticism; only, as so often happens, one 
side has almost completely extinguished the other. It has been the same in the case 
of poetry. Aristotle took a great step towards subordinating the ethical element ; 
and Isocrates divided the poets into those who instructed and those who gave 
pleasure (Nic.- 43-9); but were it not for Strabo’s having quoted, in order to 
denounce it, Eratosthenes’ statement that all poets aim at Yuxyaywyia, not didacKadria 
(I, 6, 30), Philodemus’ work zrepi roinpatrwy would have been our only relic of a whole- 
hearted opposition which undoubtedly existed. 


1 kal ras Opuds ... ylverOar.. . 2 Cf. col. 29, 31, & plovorxol ihap- 


ws wédos] aperds Twas éyyw[ouévas]. 3 Of. cit. p. 184. 
(It will be seen that it is just the key syllables 4 Cf. W. M. Edwards in New Chapters on 


which are lost here; but in the context the Greek Poetry, Second Series, p. g1 f. 
restoration is probable.) Cf. also Book III, fr. 27. 5 Cf. H, Abert, of. cit. p. 37. 
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There are several incidental links between Philodemus’ two aesthetic treatises: 
take for instance the words in IV, col. 29, 32-5, [xa6"] 6 5€ rounrai reroinx[évar] Tovs 
Adyous, 8 iows Kata TovT’, 7) TavTEAGs puxpdv, and again in col. 26, 5: 
‘Nor would they be able to teach virtue gua poets, let alone gua musicians.’ These 
passages recall the dictum on poetry in wepi 7. V, col. 29: kav apedy, rowjpar’ 
ovx wpeAci, The treatise on poetry is more water-tight than that on music, but both 
are part of a systematic attempt to free Greece from outmoded theories; and they 
are based on argument; they are not merely flat denials prompted by ‘ odium 
philosophicum ’. 

The zepi povorxjs also throws some light incidentally on the obscure question of 
the attitude of the Epicureans to music as a pleasure. It is commonly said that 
they disapproved of it; but of the passages quoted in support of this view there is 
only one which is unequivocal, the statement of Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Mus. 27) 
that Epicurus denied that music contributes to happiness. 

Against this there is much to set. The most considerable passage on the 
subject is in Plutarch,’ who writes as follows of the Epicureans : 

‘But music, that is so delightful and charming, they shun and avoid; we could 
not overlook this even if we would, owing to the inconsistency of Epicurus’ words ; 
he declares in his book called Doubts that the wise man is fond of shows and takes 
pleasure more than others in the Dionysiac recitals (axpodyara) and spectacles ; and 
yet he will not allow musical discussions and the learned inquiries of critics even 
at parties. And he advises kings who love the Muses to endure at their table 
stories of war and vulgar buffoons rather than arguments concerned with musical 
and poetic problems,’ 

All that emerges from this is, that Epicurus liked listening to music, but dis- 
liked musicological discussions. No more than this need be implied by another 
passage often quoted, Cicero, De Fin. 1, 71. There the Epicurean Torquatus, 
perorating against the laborious studies of Plato, says that he wore himself out 
in musicis, geometria, numeris, astris. In this context musicis clearly means the study, 
not the practice, of music, still less the mere listening to music. We know that 
Epicurus was antagonistic to culture. ‘ Blest youth’, he wrote to Pythocles, ‘set 
sail in your barque and flee from every form of culture’ (D.L. X, 6). His reasons 
are made clear by two passages at the end of Philodemus’ treatise. The first is in 


col, 36: 

Tt is a sign that men are poor-spirited and have nothing worth while with 
which to occupy themselves—for why should I say, “make themselves happy ”’?—if 
they labour to learn music for the sake of providing pleasure for themselves in the 
future, and do not realize what a wealth of recitals is provided publicly, and the 
chance that we have of sharing in them continually in the city, if we wish; and if 
they fail to consider that when it goes on for long it exhausts our powers and begins to 
pall, so that often when performances are long drawn out our attention wanders. Not 
to mention the fact that the pleasure is not necessary, and that the process of learn- 
ing and practice that our enjoyment involves is laborious, and cuts out the things 
most important to our well-being ; nor the impropriety of singing like any boy or 
actively playing the lyre.’ 

These opinions, strange though they may seem to us, were those of Aristotle. 
The argument that public recitals suffice is to be found in Politics 1339a; and the 
idea that there is something unseemly about a grown man playing music occurs in 
the next section: the best people don’t do it; you never find the poets represent- 
ing Zeus as singing or playing.” Philodemus remarks elsewhere (col. 16) that it is 
good to have music at feasts, but not that €AedPepo. should themselves perform. 


1 Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, 13. 2 Cf. 13378. 
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The second passage is in col. 38: 

‘To have something to say and start the ball rolling at parties and other gather- 
ings is not a peculiar gift (of musical knowledge), and it is not, as we decided, a 
thing valued by all; perhaps it might even provoke laughter if a philosopher were 
to indulge in it ; and the theoretical] side is not understood by most people, and, if it 
is to be mastered, demands trouble, which is a departure from the things that make 
for happiness.’ 

Here we have the Epicurean, as usual, in the réle of champion of the plain man. 
There is no need for anyone to undergo the labour of becoming cultured. ‘Don’t be 
afraid,’ wrote Metrodorus,” ‘to admit that you don’t know which side Hector was on, 
or the first lines of Homer’s poem.’ 

It was, then, only the labour and impropriety of learning to play and to discuss 
technical points that the Epicureans deprecated. We have already seen that 
Epicurus’ Wise Man took pleasure in recitals. Diogenes Laertius quotes another 
passage (X, 6) in which he says that he could not live without certain pleasures, 
including ras 5.’ dxpoayatrwv. Any pleasure not harmful was to be welcomed. And 
music, being aAoyos, can in itself do no harm. Philodemus is at pains to stress this: it 
was by their words, not their music, that Ibycus and Anacreon corrupted the young, 
if indeed they did (IV, col. 14, 8-13). He also seems to approve of the duvorxwrepor 
at the end of col. II, who bid composers take from any kind of scale what the ear 
desires. Seneca (Ep. 88, 5) says that some people claim Homer as an Epicurean, 
since he praised the condition of a state at peace living a life of feasting and song. 

Too much stress has sometimes been laid on the Puritanical strain in Epi- 
cureanism. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 


KinG’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Plutarch, 7b. 12. 
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ARISTOTLE’S HYMN TO VIRTUE. 


THE remarkable poem in which Aristotle addresses ’Apera and honours the 
memory of his dead friend Hermias! is fortunate in being well preserved. The 
complete text is given by Athenaeus XV 696a and by Diogenes Laertius V 27, and 
these authorities are now supplemented by the papyrus of Didymus’ Commentary on 
Demosthenes,” which leaves few of the textual problems in need of a solution. But 
the poem still raises some questions. It is not clear what kind of poem it was; its 
literary antecedents and affinities have not been fully studied; its contents still call 
for some remarks. In spite of Wilamowitz’s brilliant treatment® and Jaeger’s acute 
comments‘ it is puzzling enough to justify a few words of discussion. 

In antiquity, as is well known, it was not clear what kind of a poem this was. 
It was sung, as Athenaeus reports, daily at the common table of Aristotle and his 
followers, and for this reason it was thought by some to be a sympotic Paean. Such 
was the opinion of Demophilus, who claimed that it was impious to sing a Paean in 
honour of a mere mortal and made this the basis of his legal proceedings against 
Aristotle. On the other hand Athenaeus, or Hermippus whom he follows, says that 
the poem cannot be a Paean because Aristotle admits that Hermias is dead and there 
is no refrain such as there ought to be in a Paean. So he suggests that it was a 
oxddwov. Finally Diogenes begins by calling the poem a Paean and goes on to call 
ita Hymn to Hermias. It is clear that the ancients were perplexed and uncertain 
whether it was a Paean or a oxdAvov or a Hymn. Its language and metre show that 
it was choral, but that does not help much in deciding its exact character. The 
important fact is that this disagreement existed, and there must have been reasons 
for it. In asking what these may have been we shall discuss what sources Aristotle 
used and what influences affected his manner of writing. 

First, we may ask why the poem was thought to be a Paean. Of course the 
best reason for so thinking was that it was sung év rots ovocuriows, and resembled 
those choral songs which were sung in unison after the tables were removed and the 
libations made and before the drinking of wine really began (Alcman fr. 71, Xeno- 
phanes fr. 1, 13-14, Plat. Symp. 176a and e, Plut. Symp. Quaest. I 615b, Xen. Symp. 
II 1). A famous example of this kind of poem may be seen in Ariphron’s Paean to 
Health. This was probably written at the end of the fifth or at the beginning of the 
fourth century, since its writer is almost certainly the same as the Ariphron who is 
recorded as being successful in a Dithyrambic competition in the first years of the 
fourth century,—’Apippwv édidacxev.6 The poem was undoubtedly popular ; for 
Lucian (Pvo Lapsu 6) quotes its opening and calls it 73 yvwpipwrarov éxeivo kal race did 
oroparos, and Maximus of Tyre (VII 1) shows that it was still sung in his time. 
Quotations from it are to be found in Plutarch (De Virt. Mor. 10) and Sextus 
Empiricus (Adv. Eth. 49); it seems to have influenced an Orphic poem known to 
Stobaeus (Ecl. L 2, 31); it survives in two inscriptions (/.G. III 1, 171, IV? I 132). 
As it is almost the sole surviving example of a sympotic Paean, its history is all the 
more remarkable and surely indicates that it was the most popular specimen of its 


1 Fr. 4 Diehl. 119. 

2 Berliner klassikey Texte I ed. Diels-Schubart, 5 Diehl II p. 131, P. Maas, Epidaurische Hym- 
Pp. 25-27. nen, pp. 148-149. 

3 Aristotleles und Athen, II, pp. 404-412. 6 1.G. II 3, 1280. 

4 Aristotle, Eng. Trans., pp. 108-109 and 118- 
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kind and often sung at festal gatherings. It is not therefore surprising to find that 
it must have been known to Aristotle and have influenced his own poem. 

Aristotle’s dependence on Ariphron can be seen first and most clearly in what 
may be called his choice of imagery. Ariphron, 4-7, enumerates four classes of 
delight which come from Health and expresses them with some skill and eloquence : 


yap Tis 7) TAOVTOU Xapis 7) TEKEWV 
Tas ivodaipovos av- 
ovs Kpudios ’Adpodiras 
épxeoiv Onpevouev. . . . 


Aristotle surely had these lines in his mind when he spoke of the fruit of ’Aperd as 
being : 
Te Kpeioow 


Both poets give examples to make their meaning clear, and three examples show a 
considerable similarity between the two poems. Aristotle’s mention of gold 
resembles Ariphron’s mention of wealth. His remarkable mention of yovéwv surely 
means that desire for ’Apera is a stronger impulse in a man than his love for his 
parents ; he contradicts the Homeric view that ds ovdév yAvKcov tatpidos ToKHwv 
yiyverae (« 34) or Pindar’s ri Kedvav dyabots (Isthm. 1 5). Ariphron, 
writing on a different subject, stresses the pleasure brought by children. But both 
draw an example from the intimate affections of family life. Finally, while 
Ariphron speaks candidly of the desires ‘which we hunt in the secret snares of 
Aphrodite ’, Aristotle almost certainly, though more decorously, hints at the pleasures 
of love in his words padaxavyijrod 6’ "Yrvov. The epithet indicates that he is con- 
cerned with more than the mere pleasure of being asleep. As Wilamowitz has 
shown, the adjective probably means ‘ mit den weichen Wangen’ and refers to the 
glow on the face of the sleeping person. The idea may be seen in a late inscription 
from Pergamon, which Wilamowitz quotes (Kaibel No. 243, 12) : 


otov épevOerar avOea py[Awv] 
but the best parallels to it come from the poetry of an earlier time, when such 


descriptions were undoubtedly amatory. We may well quote the words of 
Phrynichus which Sophocles admired : 


Adpre: eri rophupéats Tapyor Pos Epwros (fr. 13 Nauck), 
and Sophocles’ own variation on the theme, when the Chorus addresses "Epws in 
Antigone 783-4: 
bs év paraxais rapeais 
veavidos evvuxevers, 
The idea survived and was taken up by Horace, who said of Cupido: 
pulchris excubat in genis (Carm, IV 13, 8). 


All these are concerned with love, and there can be little doubt that Aristotle had 
such an idea in his mind rather than anything resembling Shelley’s ‘ Thy sweet child 
Sleep, the filmy-eyed.’ The sleep to which he refers is like the peiAcya dopa kai evvy 
of Mimnermus (fr. 1, 3). In this, as in the other two points, he follows on the lines 
marked by Ariphron. 

Secondly, the two poems have certain metrical features in common. Both are 
for the greater part composed in ‘ dactylo-epitrites’ of a familiar kind, but both begin 
in a way unusual for this class of metre. Ariphron begins with 
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Yyieva Bporoio: rperBiora paxdpwy 
PETA GOV vaiouw Td Aeurdpevov Broras 


and Aristotle with 
’"Apera Oe yevee Bpotew VU VU 


Both openings may fairly be called Anapaestic. Aristotle opens with a single 
Anapaestic Dimeter, while Ariphron seems to use two Anapaestic Dimeters followed 
by an Anapaestic Dipody. The connection of Anapaests with ‘ Dactylo-epitrites’ is 
not common. Something of the kind may be seen in Sophocles’ Tvachiniae 497-517 
and in Aristophanes’ Birds 451-459 and 539-547,’ but the mixture in these cases is 
more complicated than here and the Anapaests are not concentrated at the beginning. 
It looks as if this combination were unusual, and this indicates that when Aristotle 
adopted it he was following Ariphron.? 

Thirdly, Aristotle’s language seems to show some echoes from Ariphron. 
Echoes of this kind are hard to estimate in the language of Greek poetry which used 
a common stock of phrases and images. But these seem too remarkable to be 
fortuitous : 


Aristotle. Ariphron. 
I, yever Bporéw I. Bporoice 
2. Oypapa 7. Onpevopev 
5. mdvous 8. movwv 
7. toaGdvatov 5. irodaipova 
12. cots 5. 


Some of these are not very impressive if they are taken in isolation, but the cumula- 
tive effect is striking, and certainly the echo of ivodaipovos in ioafdvarov and the 
common use of the plural use of 7680. when the singular would be expected leave no 
room for doubt. iva@dvaros is found only here, and even ioodaipuwv, though found at 
Aeschylus Persae 634,° is sufficiently unusual to suggest that another word formed 
like it with a similar sense depends on it. The plural 7600 is used instead of the 
singular by Sophocles O.C. 333, but it is so uncommon that it strengthens the case 
here for imitation or reminiscence. 

Fourthly, Aristotle’s poem is constructed in a way similar to Ariphron’s. This 
may be seen in the following respects. In 1-2 an abstract power is addressed and 
her desirability for all men stressed. In 1-3 Ariphron makes the same points. In 
3-11 Aristotle expands on the theme of ’Aperd, and especially on her power to make 
men endure sufferings. Ariphron’s Health is naturally not quite comparable because 
she does not demand but relieve sufferings, but in 4-9 he gives typical examples of 
her influence and expressly discusses her relation to révor, just as Aristotle does with 
‘Apera. Finally at the end of both poems the abstract powers are connected with 
other powers of a more traditional and more strictly mythological character, though 
not with actual gods. While Aristotle introduces the Muses, Ariphron introduces the 
Graces, who bring a kind of evda:povia, which may be compared with the immortality 
which Aristotle makes the Muses grant to Hermias. 

It seems then that those who believed Aristotle’s poem to be a Paean could 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Griechische Verskunst, pp. lambic Tripody. Since both continue with 


439 and 528. 

2 A similar combination may be seen in two 
other poems which look as if they too had come 
under Ariphron’s spell. The Paean of Licym- 
nius and Aristonus’ Hymn to Hestia both begin 
with the metrical form vu- vo- v- ¥ which 
looks like an Anapaestic Dipody followed by an 


‘ Dactylo-epitrites ', it looks as if they followed 
the same general principles as Ariphron. Other- 
wise the combination is rare. 

3 Pindar, Nem. IV 84 is not relevant since the 
words Baoireiow icodainova dora mean ‘a man 
equal in fortune to kings’. 
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support their claim not only by the time at which it was sung but also by elements 
in its composition which are to be found in the Paean of Ariphron. Of course 
Hermippus or Athenaeus may have been right in saying that it was not properly a 
Paean, but it was at least sufficiently like a Paean to be taken for one with good 
reason. And we may notice that Ariphron’s Paean too has no refrain. The fact is 
that the sympotic Paean of the fourth century was different from the more formal, 
ceremonial Paean of the fifth as we know it from Pindar. The form had been 
shortened, simplified and to some extent secularized, and that is why other authorities 
thought that Aristotle’s poem was not a Paean but a oxéAcor, for it is clear that when 
the old type of Paean gave place to the new, the new had something in common with 
the new choral oxoAvov. Both were sung in convivial company, and neither seems to 
have had the old characteristics of the Hymn. So when Dicaearchus (Schol. Plat. 
Gorg. 451e) says of one type of oxoAcov that it was i7d ravtwv gdduevov, and Artemon 
(ap. Athen. XV 6949) that it was 6 5) wavras géev vopos Fv, we can understand why 
Plutarch (Symp. Quaest. I 1. 5) seems to confuse the Paean and the oxéAvov when, 
speaking of the latter, he says mparov peév Trot Kowds aravres 
masavifovres.. The later sympotic Paean and the later choral oxdéAcov must have 
resembled each other in style and manner no less than in time and place of singing. 
We can see this from a comparison of Ariphron’s Paean with two choral oxoAca on a 
papyrus in Berlin.?, These pieces are short, and they are elaborate in language and 
metre. One speaks of the Graces, the other of the Muses, but they have nothing in 
common with the earlier oxéAva. And what is more important, they differ from 
Ariphron’s Paean in one vital respect. They have in them no element of prayer or 
praise to the gods ; they are hardly concerned with what may be called a general prin- 
ciple whether ethical or religious. The first is almost a riddle in verse ; the second is 
an elaborate description of asong. It looks asif the difference between a choral Paean 
and a choral oxdduov lay simply in this. The Paean, being descended from a Hymn 
to Apollo, still kept some religious or ethical tone; the oxéAvov, being a convivial 
song from the beginning, was profane and secular. It follows that Aristotle’s poem 
was actually less like to a oxéAvov than it was to a Paean. But since the two types 
were often confused and may not always have been easy to distinguish, we can 
understand why Hermippus, anxious to remove any imputation of impiety, said that 
this poem was a oxéAcov, 

Aristotle’s poem is too serious to be a oxdAcov, But we have yet to show that 
it was not a Paean of the same type as Ariphron’s. That too has no refrain, and the 
fact that Aristotle mentions and honours a dead man is surely no fatal argument. 
But there does seem to be an objection which Hermippus did not make. Ariphron’s 
Paean is addressed to Health, who was associated with Asclepius ana so with 
Apollo, the proper object of Paeans. It was after all only a step from writing 
Paeans to Asclepius, as Sophocles had done, to writing them to Health, who was 
closely associated with him, as the Hippocratic Oath shows when it invokes Health 
after Apollo and Asclepius, or Macedonius, when he says in his Paean 27-28: 


anv dé Sidov codiav ipvovvras és ail 
év Brorg viv teprvordry “Yyceig. 
Licymnius seems even to have dispensed with the intermediary réle of Asclepius and 
to have coupled Health directly with Apollo: 
Acrapéppare parep Opdvev 
ceuvov, ’AroAAwvos robeva, 
mpavyeAws “Yyiea. .. . 


1 Cf. H. Farber, Die Lyvik in dey Kunsttheorie 2 Berliner klassikey Texte, V 11, pp. 56-62. 
dey Antike II, pp. 45-49. 
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Aristotle’s ’Apera has no such close connection with Apollo, and for this reason his 
poem cannot be regarded as a Paean in the same sense as Ariphron’s. Moreover, 
Health differed from ’Apera as the subject of a poem in one important respect. She 
does not seem to have been always and everywhere an abstraction. At least in 
Ariphon’s own town of Sicyon she was certainly the recipient of divine honours. 
Pausanias (II 11, 6) records the cult of her in the shrine of Asclepius and says that 
women cut off their hair and offered girdles to her. She was much nearer to being 
a real divinity than the abstractions whom Pindar sometimes invoked, and no doubt 
this was why Ariphron wrote a Paean to her. But Aristotle’s ’Aperd was in a 
different position. She had no cult and received no prayers or offerings. A poem 
to her would hardly be of the same kind as a Paean to Health. 

These points show that Aristotle’s poem was not a Paean in the strict sense, 
but they do not show what kind of a poem it was. It might be argued that it was 
equally not a Hymn, because the Greek definition of a Hymn was a song addressed 
to a god or goddess. Menander (Ilepi érid. p. 331, 17 Spengel) makes the point 
clear when he defines a Hymn as praise addressed to the gods, and his definition 
agrees with those of other authorities, such as Ammonius (De diff. Verb. p. 52 
Valcknaer), who distinguishes Hymns from é¢yxwpia which are addressed to men, 
Pollux (I 38), who speaks of Hymns as ai eis Oeois wdai, and Isidorus (Etym. VI 19, 
17), who says firmly proprie hymni sunt continentes laudem dei. Until she was identified 
with the Roman Virtus, ’Apera was never a goddess in the proper sense. She seems 
to have been an abstraction in the same sense as some powers whom Pindar invokes 
such as ‘Hovyia (Pyth, VIII 1), EAiOvea (Nem. VII 1) and Ocia (Isthm. V 1). These 
were real powers but they were not divine beings. But Aristotle differs from Pindar 
in that, after the first invocation of an abstraction, he introduces no real god or 
goddess. He deals with ’Apera and with her alone. This shows that his poem was 
not in the proper sense a Hymn. Nor was it an émixyjdecov or a Opyvos. The 
distinction between these two forms was probably not absolute, but it seems that 
normally the émcxjdeov was sung over the body before burial (Ammonius, De diff. 
Verb. p. 54 Valcknaer), while the Opjvos was sung after burial over the tomb and at 
the yearly festival of remembrance (Et. Gud. 200, 3 Sturz, Schol. A. E. Dion. Thrac. 
451, 24 Hilgard), Aristotle’s poem, which was sung daily over the tables, cannot 
have been an éixydevov, but it has something in common with the Opyvos in so far 
as it was sung in memory of a dead man. But it differed in being sung not yearly 
but daily. 

The solution must be that Aristotle modelled his poem on the Paean but added 
to it some characteristics of the @pjvos, and addressed in it a power which meant a 
great deal to him but was not officially in the Greek pantheon. From the Opjvos he 
took the lamentation for the dead man, and his poem qualifies for Ammonius’ descrip- 
tion of a Opjvos in that it dduppdv exe éyxopi tod But from the 
Paean he took his structure and his place of singing. In so combining, or confusing, 
two types of poem Aristotle followed the tendencies of the fourth century. A similar 
confusion may be seen in Philodamus’ Paean to Dionysus, in which Dionysus, for 
whom the right kind of Hymn was the Dithyramb, is addressed in the form proper 
to Apollo with Apollo’s own refrain of ’Ié Ilauv. So too in addressing not an 
authentic goddess but an abstract power Aristotle also showed contemporary 
influences. A similar development may perhaps be seen in the case of ’AA7@«c. 
For Pindar she was an important power but not divine (Ol. X 4, fr. 194), and 
though Parmenides may have called her a goddess, it is very doubtful if she was 
really one in his time. But for the philosophers she was so important as to be con- 
sidered divine, so that Anaxagoras is said to have erected an altar to her (Ael. V. H. 
VIII 19), while at a later date Plutarch (Qu. Rom. 11) makes her a daughter of 
Cronus. Such powers might have more meaning and make more appeal to philo- 
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sophers than more established and certified deities, and we can understand why 
Aristotle addressed ’Aperd in a literary form that had been proper to Apollo. So 
Aristotle played his part in the process by which the old Paean, which was the Hymn 


to Apollo, was gradually adapted to new uses until eventually it became a hymn of 


praise to such men as Seleucus and Titus Flamininus. 

Aristotle was no doubt helped by what previous poets and painters had done for 
'Apera. She was early personified. The process begins for us with Hesiod (Op. 289- 
293), who said that the way to her was hard and steep, and was advanced when 
Simonides (fr. 37) made a company of Nymphs her attendants. His nephew, 
Bacchylides, went considerably further and produced a conception of her as an 
undying power moving about the earth: 


ov yap ur [rds 
’Aper[ a 

apavpov[rat kaAvrrpa, 
aXrX’ éuredov ax[apdra 

oTpwpara Kara yavr[ re 
kat 


(XIII 175-181.) 


With such antecedents ’Apera was naturally portrayed in painting as a 
woman, and Parrhasius depicted her in the company of Dionysus (Plin. N.H. 
XXXV 70), while she was one of the ‘ severe’ subjects favoured by Aristolaus (2bid. 
137). Aristotle may have owed something to this tradition, which appeared in 
another and more popular kind of poetry when Sophocles in his Kpious presented 
Athene as Ppévyors, Nots, and ’Apery, saying that she was €Aaiw kal yupvato- 
pevnv (fr. 361 Pearson). But a more direct source was probably a prose-work of 
Prodicus, whose writings were known to Aristotle (Top. B 611b 22), For Xenophon, 
while giving credit to Prodicus for using ére peyadcorépors pjpaccv, tells in his own 
words (Mem. II 1, 22-34) a parable which Prodicus had told in his “Qpa:, the famous 
choice of Heracles between Virtue and Vice. No doubt Xenophon made changes in 
his original, but the essential elements must go back to Prodicus, and it looks as if 
Aristotle used the story for his main conception of ’Apera and for some of the 
details. 

Aristotle makes ’Apera a beautiful maiden. She is wap@évos and he twice refers 
to her popda. Of this Hesiod and Simonides say nothing; for them ’Apera may be 
a person but she has hardly got a face. But the beauty of ’Apera is vital to the 
story which Xenophon tells. For with the highly coloured and fleshly Vice he con- 
trasts as evrpern te ideiv Kai dice, Td pev 
7a oupara aidoi, edppooivy, Aevxy (22). She is the 
same sort of Maiden as Aristotle’s. Moreover, her words to Heracles recall some of 
the traits which Aristotle gives to his ’Apera. First, just as he speaks of Oaveiv 
(adwrds ev “EAAdS: réTpos at 4, so she regards Hellas as the proper sphere for noble 
actions and glory, when she tells Heracles «ire ris ‘EAAGSos afsois ex’ apery 
Davpa fer Oar, tiv ’EAAdSa wecparéov (28). Secondly, she supports Aristotle in 
the importance which he attaches to révor, when she says that what is worth having 
can only be got through labour, trav yap évtwv kai Kaddv ovdev avev Tovov Kat 
eripedcias Siddaciw avOpurots (28), while Vice promises Heracles that she will not 
weary him in body and soul (25). Thirdly, just as Aristotle closes his poem by 
Saying that Hermias’ memory will be immortal because of his noble actions, so 
Xenophon’s ’Apera promises an immortal memory to all who follow her,—érav 
7d rempwpévov TéAOs, od peTa AHOns KeivTat, GAAG peTa TdV dei xpovov 
ipvovpevor OadAdrovor (38), The parallels between the parable and the poem are 
sufficiently close to permit us to say that for his fundamental idea Aristotle was 
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probably indebted to Prodicus. From him he took the notion that ’Apera was some 
superior and virginal power, worthy of hard service and promising immortal fame. 

It is only natural that when a philosopher of Aristotle’s stature writes a poem, 
critics should try to find in it traces of his own special opinions. So it is not 
surprising that Jaeger develops a suggestion of Wilamowitz and connects the ’Aperd 
of the poem with Aristotle’s Platonic period, saying that ‘ Virtue here means the 
divine form of human virtue’ and giving as an argument for his view the fact that 
Aristotle twice refers to the popda of ’Apera. Both the argument and the conclusion 
may be disputed. The double reference to the beauty of ’Apera is probably due in 
the first place to Prodicus, and in the second place to the natural poetical habit of 
ascribing beauty to supernatural powers however abstract. Pindar uses popda of 
bodily beauty (Ol. IX 65, Nem. III 19, Isthm. VII 22), and the word is quite 
applicable to a power like ’Aperé who had long been personified and had been 
presented by Prodicus as a beautiful maiden. It is the same spirit which made 
Pindar call Justice and Peace xpicear (OJ. XIII 8), or Sophocles call Hope ‘ golden’ 
(O.T. 157), or Licymnius address Health as Arapoppare, or an anonymous poet 
Fortune as zrotxcAdpopde ( Powell, Coll. Alex., p. 196, No. 34). Aristotle’s invocation 
of ’Aperd is clear and satisfactory if we assume that he follows earlier writers in 
making her a beautiful maiden. Moreover, if he were really treating her as the 
Platonic Form or Idea, his language would surely be different from this. For the 
word pop¢y is used in Platonic and other philosophical literature not for the Form 
but for manifold appearance. It is not the same as efdos but contrasted with it. 
This distinction may be seen in Philolaus (fr. 5 Diels), who contrasts the two «tidy 
into which numbers may be divided, and the 7oAAai popdai of each. So too Plato 
himself in discussing wrong views of God says that He should not be spoken of as 
dAAarrovra Td avrov eidos eis popdas (Rep. II 380d). If was contrasted 
with eidos in this way, it seems unlikely that it would be used instead of «idos to 
describe the Form of Virtue. In fact it seems highly improbable that any follower 
of Plato or Aristotle would recognize a hint of Platonic doctrine in these words. 

Wilamowitz finds another philosophical reference in 9-11, though he freely 
admits that it involves a contradiction in the sense. There Diehl prints: 


5 evey’ ov Atds “HpaxdAens Ards te Kdpor 
TOAN’ avérrAavav Epyors 
cav aypevovres 


and it is only natural to connect the dvvajs here mentioned with the dvvayis of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. The most obvious parallel, which Wilamowitz does not actually 
cite, is Aristotle’s statement that of the things which come to us by nature we first 
acquire the potentiality and later exhibit the activity,—<dca pev dive: rapayivera, 
ras Suvapers TovTwv mpdtrepov votepov Tas evepyeias (II 1, 11038 
26-27). Ifthe poem uses dvvayis in this special sense, it means that in noble actions 
men pursue the potentiality of acting even more nobly, or as Wilamowitz says ‘ die 
Tugend ist in der Energie eher vorhanden als in der Dynamis’. This view is based 
on Athenaeus’s reading of cav aypevovres, but it is not certain that this is what Aris- 
totle wrote. The MSS of Diogenes gave dvayopetovres, which is impeccable so far 
as sense is concerned, while the papyrus of Didymus gives ]erovre{, from which 
Diels and Schubart have restored [cav d:]érovres. The text of Didymus raises 
a problem, since it is hard to see how cav dvérovres can have arisen out of either cav 
dypevovres OF dvayopevovres. But cav dSiérovres is itself open to question. Scérecv, which 
means ‘ to manage’, does not seem very suitable for an abstract word like dvvapwv. 
Yet the papyrus may still give the clue to the right reading. It is possible that the 
scribe meant to write [cav dv[le<u>mévres. If this is right, the different readings fall 
into place. For then avayopevovres of Diogenes is simply another word of the same 
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meaning which has displaced the original dvevrdvres, as often happens in the texts of 
the lyric poets, while av has dropped out because of dv- at the beginning of 
dvayopevovres. oav aypevovtes Of Athenaeus is then a simple corruption of oav avayo- 
pevovres. There is something to be said for cay dverovres. It gives excellent sense, 
for the word is used by Pindar (Pyth. I 32, X 8) for proclaiming a victory, and it is 
commonly used for any kind of proclamation. If it is right, all that Aristotle says is 
that these heroes proclaim by their deeds the power of ’Apera, who incites them. 
Nothing could be simpler, but this text has little to do with the passage quoted from 
the Ethics or with the philosophical conception of divayis. So it is dangerous to 
detect any philosophical echo in these words. 

In conclusion we may perhaps add that it is unwise to look for philosophical 
ideas in this poem. Such ideas as it does display are largely traditional. What 
matters is the admiration which Aristotle felt for the kind of dpery which he saw in 
Hermias. In his poem he was able to express himself more personally and more 
particularly than he could in a treatise. He was writing in honour of a dead friend ; 
he was concerned with an individual. Naturally his presentation of what he felt had 
a special, perhaps even an unphilosophical, character. To convey the fullness of his 
feelings he took the old form of the hymn to Apollo, but he was too deeply moved 
to address Apollo by name. So instead he addressed the abstract power, which had 
moved Hermias to die as he did and which seemed to Aristotle nobly superhuman in 
the calls which it made on men and in the glory which it brought to them. 

C. M. Bowra, 
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THE GODS IN PLATO, PLOTINUS, EPICURUS. 


THE two tractates forming the treatise of Plotinus, called rather misleadingly, to 
the modern mind, ‘ On Providence ’,* have attracted attention mainly because of the 
remarkable stress laid in them on the doctrine of the Logos, which marks an interest- 
ing development of Plotinus’ latest thought and brings the treatise into an apparently 
close relation to other systems with which the philosophy of Plotinus has little in 
common. I do not, however, in this article wish to discuss the Logos doctrine of 
these tractates, but rather to compare certain other aspects of the thought of the 
treatise with their probable sources in the work of earlier thinkers, and in particular 
to draw attention to a curious and unexpected parallelism of thought in one passage. 
I think that conclusions of some interest for the history of Greek thought in general 
can be drawn from such a comparison. 

The points in the treatise to which I wish to draw special attention are the 
discussion of free will and the conceptions about the world-order which it involves, 
and the attitude to the gods and prayer. On these points the thought of the Ilepi 
IIpovoias is stated by M. E. Bréhier in his introduction to the treatise to be closely 
related to the teaching of the Stoics, and to the Laws of Plato; and it is these con- 
nections which I wish to consider. 

The connection of the ethical thought of the treatise with that of the Stoics is 
evident enough, and many close parallels can be drawn.? It is, however, worth 
stressing, in view of what I shall have to say later, that the framework of ethical 
thinking common to both Plotinus and the Stoics is by no means exclusively confined, 
in the period immediately preceding the Neo-Platonists, to the latter. This frame- 
work of thought may be defined as the belief in an all-embracing eternal cosmic 
order within which a certain amount of freedom is possible for the individual will, 
but to which it is the business of the individual will to conform itself. The all- 
embracingness and the necessary, it may almost be said the automatic, character of 
the cosmic order are particularly to be noted. It is within this framework that the 
problem of free will, which plays so large a part in the [epi Ilpovoias, becomes acute. 
The beginnings of this way of thinking can be found in Aristotle ; it is already fairly 
fully developed in the Efimomis;* and in the post-Aristotelian period it is as 
characteristic of Epicureans as of Stoics.* It is true that important reservations 
element in it, and that of their contemporaries. 
As I hope to show later, the Epicureans (and to 
some extent Plotinus) follow as regards ré Oeiov 
what may be called the most distinctively 
Hellenic tradition, that which reaches its highest 
development in Book A of Aristotle’s Metaphysics ; 
that is, they stress the utter detachment of the 
divinity from human life, its indifference to our 
affairs, its self-absorption. In the Stoics, on the 


1 Enn, III. 2-3 ; Ipovoias. 

2E.g. 2 ch. 15e: 40-5, with Epictetus, 
Encheividion 17. The whole of this chapter is 
strongly Stoic. Cp. also Epictet. Diss. I. 25. 29. 
2.2.4 with Sen. Epist. 116, 21. 3. 2. 7-12 with 
Sen. De Provid. 2. 9. 34 with Stoicorum vet. 
Fragm. III. 334. 25 Chrysippus. 

3 982-9858, 986C, g91E. Though the emphasis 
on mathematics in this dialogue is character- 


istically Platonic-Pythagorean, the insistence on 
the order of the heavens is thoroughly in accord 
with later thought. 

¢ For the world-order in the Stoics cp. Diog. 
Laert. VII. 87-89. For its close connection with 
the exaltation of the star-divinities, which brings 
it into relation with the conception of the world- 
order in the Epinomis and Laws XII. 966E ff., see 
St. vet. Fragm. 11. 645. 528, Manilius V. 723 ff., 
etc. It must be noted, however, that there is an 
important difference between the attitude of the 
Stoics to the cosmos, and especially to the divine 


contrary, we meet both a passionate belief in the 
regulation of human affairs in detail by the 
divine providence and a passionate devotion to 
the divine cosmos. In both, to some extent, 
they follow the Plato of the Timaeus and the 
Laws, and the teachings of the Epinomis, but 
there seems to be a genuinely new spirit and 
emphasis, probably of Oriental origin (cp. 
Bréhier, Hist. de la Philosophie I, p. 297; Bidez, 
Cité du Monde et cité du Soleil chez les Stoiciens, 
especially pp. 254-257). 
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must be made to this statement in the case of Epicurus. Free will is of far more 
importance to him, because his attention is concentrated on the well-being of the 
individual ; hence the device of the wapéyxAvous, the clinamen or arbitrary swerve of 
the atoms. He rejects, too, physical determinism with the utmost emphasis.’ 
Plotinus, however, rejects the astrological determinism of his day in the treatise ‘ Are 
the Stars Causes ?’? as emphatically as Epicurus does the total mastery of man’s life 
by the deordris avayxn ; and Epicurus admits the existence of an eternal® framework 
or background of necessity, the interplay of atoms in the void, from which we neither 
can nor should wish to escape; and from knowledge of which comes true freedom. 
There is a difference of emphasis, and of course Epicurus’ atoms and void are very 
far removed from Plotinus’ hierarchy of emanation. It is, however, possible to 
exaggerate the difference—especially from the point of view of the relation between 
the cosmos and the individual—between the Epicurean background of unchanging 
physical and material necessity and the necessary, eternal, unfolding of the great 
spiritual principles which forms the setting of human life in Plotinus. At least, they 
are close enough to account for a curious resemblance in one aspect of their theology, 
to which it is my purpose to call attention. 

There is, however, one aspect of the thought of Epicurus in which he appears 
more closely related to Plato than to the later thinkers who stressed the eternal 
world-order, This is his tripartite division of happenings into those caused by 
necessity, those caused by chance, and those within our control.4 This appearance 
of chance as a separate force, ‘co-ordinate with necessity’ (Bailey), is reminiscent 
of the irrational element in nature, the ‘errant cause’ in the Timaeus.5 We have 
in both two forces in the world besides the human will, one regular, to both Plato 
and Epicurus knowable, to Plato also rational, and the other erratic, unpredictable,® 
unknowable, irrational. The interesting thing to notice is the change in the concep- 
tion of Necessity, ’Avayxn, which is implied in the setting beside it of rvyxy. 

For Plato and Aristotle Necessity and Chance were almost synonymous,.’? They 
were both names for the blind, irrational, spontaneous element in nature.® Necessity 
is opposed to purpose,? Further, in attacking the attribution of all happenings in 
the physical world to Chance or Necessity, which may also be identified with Nature, 
Plato and Aristotle regard themselves as attacking a view widely current not only 
among their predecessors the Pre-Socratics but also among their contemporaries,’° 
Cornford detects this division of the happenings of this world into those caused by 
the blind, irrational element rixy and those caused by human purpose, yvwyn, even 
in Thucydides. Thus we see that what Epicurus has done, and he seems to have 
been original in doing it,” is to split the traditional conception of Chance-Necessity so 
that, while remaining strictly within the bounds of his system and involving no 
principle of explanation which is immaterial or possessed of reason, he provides 
himself with a framework or background of regularity and order while leaving room 
for an erratic, capricious principle in the world. The most probable source for this 
conception is, I suppose, to be found in a combination of the popular idea of Tvyy 

1 Letter to Menoeceus, 134. 11 Cornford, p. 171. 
IL, 3. 12 In Plato, Laws X a popular and 
3 To Herodotus, 39. fashionable doctrine is mentioned according to 


* To Menoeceus, 133-4. See Bailey’s com- which all things come about rd pév dice, ra Se 
mentary, Epicurus, p. 341. réxvy, Ta 5é dia rUxXnv, which certainly looks like 


5 478-48, a distinction between gvois and rixyn. On the 
® dorarov, whereas Necessity isonly dvuvrev@uvov, other hand, in Plato's more detailed description 
Menoec. 133. of the doctrine, 889a ff., the two seem to be 


* Cp. Plato, Laws 889c. regarded again as practically synonymous, On 


8 See the valuable discussion by Cornford in chance and necessity in the Atomists see Corn- 
Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 165-177. 

® Ar. Phys. B 8, 198b. 

Cornford, l.c. 


ford, pp. 169-170; Bailey, Greek Atomists and 
Epicurus, p. 122. 
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‘the element of feminine caprice in the world’, with the Fate, the fixed eternal 
world-order, of the astrological determinists.1_ Epicurus resents the attempt of the 
pvowxoi to make this latter supreme over human life, but does not altogether deny 
its existence.” It is, however, tempting to recognize in this distinction a conscious 
attempt to provide an adequate substitute for the Platonic cosmology, on a material- 
istic basis. This could not be so adequately done as long as there was no principle 
of regularity in the world to work beside the ‘errant cause’. If this is really so, if 
Epicurus’ avayxy is a substitute for the rational, purposive element in the world of 
Plato and Aristotle, there would be a touch of mockery in the use of the word 
xéaj01, Which stood for everything that his predecessors valued and held to be good 
and rational in the world, for the infinite number of worlds which come rather 
casually into being within the eternal whole of atoms and void.*® There is, however, 
an important point, besides his materialism, in which Epicurus differs from Plato in 
his distribution of functions between the regular and the irregular cause. ‘This is, 
that in Epicurus’ system there is no ‘ dualism ’, no conflict of principles ; there is no 
question of Necessity’s imposing itself, by force or by persuasion, on Chance. The 
two work side by side. Thus Epicurus’ world is unified in a way in which Plato’s is 
not, and is closer to the world of Plotinus and the Stoics; though his world remains, 
if we must not say mechanical, at least material-inorganic, and theirs is organic. 

I have said that the world of Plotinus is unified, that there is not in it any 
dualism, any struggle with an irrational principle, and this, I think, is true of his 
normal thought. There are, of course, exceptions.* Whenever Plotinus turns to 
consider the nature of tA» as it is in itself, as he does in I. 8 and II. 4, he seems 
irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that it is the principle of evil. His general view, 
however, of the world as an organic whole® is not compatible with this belief, and it 
does not seem to occur in the particular treatise ‘On Providence’ under discussion.® 
It is replaced by the more characteristic conception that all things, down to the 
lowest degree of imperfection, the greatest falling short in being compatible with any 
sort of existence, are necessary to the completeness of the All.’ This refusal to 
accept the easy solution of making matter the principle of evil makes the problem of 
the origin of evil, and in particular of sin, of human free will and its misuse, 
peculiarly acute for Plotinus in this treatise. He solves it, to his own satisfaction at 
least, by the genuinely Platonic conception of eternally pre-existing souls coming 
into this world from a higher realm, and acting and suffering according to the law of 
their being.® 

The absence of the notion of a ‘ disorderly ’ element in the world from the [lepi 
IIpovotas results in a very important difference between Plotinus’ attitude as 
expressed here to the gods and prayer and that of Plato in the Laws from which 
Bréhier supposes Plotinus to have derived his doctrine.® In the tenth book of the 
there is a refutation of the opinion that the gods are 
Sexopevor SOpa. In this the gods are represented as sternly just rulers of the cosmos, 

1 Cp. Bidez, Zcoles Chaldéennes, vol. offertaJ. ‘background of regularity’ performed by xécyos 
Capart, pp. 65-68. Cité du Soleil, pp. 262-267 in the Stoics. 

(Ann. de i’Inst. de Philologie et d@’Hist, Orientales, 4 Notably I. 8; II. 4, 16. 
T. III, 1935.) 5 Cp. II.9; VI. 4-5; VI. 7, etc. 

2 I should prefer to read éyyeAGv7os (Bailey) or 6 It seems to be explicitly denied in III. 3, 4; 
(Usener) rather than Kiihn’s dvedévros note especially the words 6 Adyos dé AeyéoOw 
(which does not fit the context) in Menoec. xal rov Adyov ad év airg ris Urns, etc, ; but cp: 
133- 7. ch. 5, line 21 ff. 

3 To Herodotus, 45; To Pythocles, 88. The ?7 E.g. III. 2, 14; cp. II. 9, 13. 


distinction between 76 wav (including the void) $ Til. 2. 17, 18. 
and rd Sdov, which is equivalent to 6 xécyos, is 9 Introduction to the treatise, Budé Plotinus, 


Stoic. St. vet. Fragm. Il. 522-525. But for vol. III, pp. 22-23. 
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active, we may assume from the suggestion earlier,' like the Demiourgos of the 
Ttmaeus, in the eternal struggle to make order prevail over disorder in the world.? 
Plato’s comparison of the gods of the Laws to earthly rulers, shepherds, steersmen, 
generals, guards, etc., would lose a great deal of meaning if we assume (contrary to 
the earlier passage 896 and the teaching of the Timaeus) that the world-order is 
complete and completely good. These active souls—gods, leaders and rulers of the 
cosmos—will no more take bribes than a good earthly ruler would. The prayers and 
sacrifices of the wicked are useless because the gods are not immoral. 

When we turn to the Plotinus passage® we find ourselves in an entirely different 
world of thought. The uselessness of prayer, not only in the case of the wicked but 
also in that of the weak and inefficient,‘ is due to the inexorability of the natural 
law, of €v to wavri vouor. Those who go contrary to nature, to the unified rhythm 
and ordered arrangement of the cosmos as a whole, even if it is not through their 
own fault, will suffer for it.° The stress is no longer on the moral questions of the 
justice of the gods and the punishment of the wicked ; though there is room within 
Plotinus’ conception for Plato’s answers to them, and the doctrines that it is 
a punishment to the wicked to be wicked and that there is retribution after death 
duly appear in the chapter under discussion.® 

The most striking difference, however, between the world view of the Ilepi 
IIpovotas and that of Plato is to be found in their respective descriptions of ‘the 
gods’. We have already examined the gods of the Laws. In Plotinus’ treatise the 
gods and daemons occur simply as organic parts of the universal order,” the largest 
and most important parts, it is true,® but still parts, and subject to the universal law. 
The star-gods, of whom Plotinus normally seems to be thinking when he speaks of 
‘the gods’, certainly have cosmic functions to perform, unlike the gods of Epicurus, 
but they are thought of as performing them in an automatic, almost mechanical way, 
without trouble or conscious thought or disturbance of their life, like the organs of a 
plant or animal.? This universal order, too, is hardly to be compared with that of the 
Platonic cosmos, the work of a soul or souls standing in some undefined and independant 
relation to the Ideas. Again, it does not necessarily conflict with Plato’s conception, 
but it goes beyond it and is far more definite.*° For Plotinus the visible cosmos is 
the lowest stage in the development or unfolding of reality, produced by a process of 
‘necessary emanation’ without reasoning or forethought," the result of an uncon- 
scious reflex of the strange, dream-like contemplation which is the activity of 
Nature.!? Its necessary character, the all-embracingness of the universal law and 
order, derives from the eternal presence of all things in the lower spheres organically 
united in the higher realm of Noiws.** One of the most important functions which 
Nois performs in the philosophy of Plotinus is that of a hypostatization of the con- 
cept of the eternal world-order. Perhaps the most striking expression of the position 
of the gods in the unified cosmos of Plotinus is to be found in a passage in the first 
of the two tractates, Ilepi [povoias,* which is worth quoting at length: xaxovs 8é 

8 2. 8. 

9 II. 3.5, 7; IV. 26, 42. 

10 Cp. Cornford on the Demiurge of the 
Timacus, op. cit. pp. 34-39. The suggestion on 
p. 39 of a close relation between the Aristotelian 
conception of giois and the Demiurge would 


bring Plato closer to Plotinus ; but, as Cornford 
says, it must remain only a suggestion. 


1 896£: ‘At least two souls .. .’ 

2 I do not wish to suggest that Plato ever 
thought for a moment that the ‘orderly’ and 
‘disorderly’ elements were on anything like 
equal terms (this would be contrary to all the 
evidence), but only that the universal order is 
not something necessary and automatic. The 
forces of good do not have it all their own way. 
Cp. Cornford, op. cit. p. 209. 


3 III. 2. 8-9. il 2. 1. 

# III, 2. 8. 12 TIT. 8. 3-4. 

5 Cp. II. 9. 7 (simile of the tortoise and the 8 III. 3.3; VI. 7. 12, etc. 
dance). 4 TIT. 2. 9. 


6 Cp. also ch. 13. 
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yevopévous agvodv GAXovs aitav owrijpas eivat Eavtods od ToLovpe- 
od Toivuv ovde Geods apxewv Ta apévras Tdv éavTav Biov ye 
dvipas tovs dyaovs, dAAov Biov Tov dpxis avOpwrivys dueivw, avTaV 
&pxovras eivat, The situation could not be more clearly summed up. The wicked 
(or, as we learn from the previous chapter, the weak, and those who have failed to 
understand and act according to the laws of nature) endure the consequences of 
being what they are through the automatic, inevitable working out of the ordered 
cosmic processes. Their fate is no concern of the gods, or of good men (i.e. philo- 
sophers). Gods and philosophers form what might be called the privileged or aristo- 
cratic orders of cosmic society.1_ They live their own exalted lives, abiding in them 
by virtue of their own merits, and it would be absurd and contrary to the order of 
things to expect them to disturb themselves to look after their inferiors. They have 
neither the will nor the power to come to the help of their fellow-men who are 
sinning, or even of those who are suffering. Plotinus, of course, at least in some 
moods, states that human suffering is merited by sin in a former life.2_ The contrast 
between this conception of gods and good men and the gods of the Laws, or the 
philosophers of the Republic, is too clear to need stressing. It is of a piece with the 
magical theory of prayer, as depending for its efficacy not on the will of any divine 
being but on the setting in motion of cosmic forces through the universal sympathy 
which is expounded in the Fourth Ennead.* 

For a most striking parallel to the passage above quoted we must turn again to 
Epicurus. Jensen, by his brilliant discovery and reconstruction of considerable 
remains of a letter of Epicurus in the tenth book of Philodemus [epi Kax:v,* has 
shown that to Epicurus communion with the gods was a very real possibility ; he 
represents himself in the letter as in close and friendly converse with Asclepius, who 
speaks of Epicurus as ‘ sharing in the goodwill of certain gods, and promises him his 
protection’. One of the most interesting consequences that springs from this discovery 
is a possibility of a new interpretation of a difficult passage is the Letter to Menoe- 
ceus.® The relevant words, in Jensen’s text, are: ov yap cioiv add’ troAjyes 
Pevdeis ai Tav TOAAGY arodacets, EvOev ai PAGBat Kal aikiat Tois KaKots 
éx érdyovta: kai tais yap oixerovpevor mavTds dperais Tovs 
Gpotovs arodéxovtas mav Td pr ToLovTOV ws GAAdTpLOV vopifovres. The situation here is 
obviously very similar to that in the Plotinus passage. The gods and god-like men 
form a privileged society in the universe; the rest of humanity is left outside.? The 
gods ‘ receive’ those like to them not through any divine condescension but because 
they (the philosophers) are or have become, by nature and self-training, equal to the 
gods. In both Epicurus and Plotinus there is the idea of a divine life, exalted above 
that of common mortals, which gods and good men share, both by right. The gods 
of Plotinus would have to ‘lay aside their own life’ if they were to look after the 
petty affairs of the wicked; the gods of Epicurus are ‘intimately concerned with 
their own virtues’ and ‘consider everything that is not like themselves as 
alien ’. 

From the conception of the community of gods and good men springs, in both 
Epicurus and Plotinus, an attitude towards the gods which their contemporaries 


1 For Stoic parallels to this cp. St. vet. Fragm. 
IIT. 606 610. 


7 I do not, obviously, wish to suggest that this 
view implies any lack of gi\av@pwmia, theoretical 
or practical. It simply involves the irremedi- 


3 IV. 4. 26. 40-44. 

4 Ein neuer Brief Epikurs, C. Jensen. Berlin 
(Weidmann), 1933. 

5 Jensen, Text. coll. I. 1: 20, 26 ff., p. 15; see 
also p. 78. 

6 III., To Menoeceus, 12. 4. 


able inferiority of the unphilosophical. Even 
Plotinus, who goes further, only says that the 
wicked have no claim on the good, not that it is 
not fitting for the philosopher to practise benevo- 
lence. His own life contradicted this last assump- 
tion; cp. Porphyry’s Life, ch, 9. 
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regarded as arrogant, though it was a natural consequence of the acceptance and 
logical working out of beliefs which many of those contemporaries shared. Thus 
Epicurus, in his newly discovered letter, makes Asclepius say, ‘ You have taught the 
gods arapagia’. Plotinus, when reproached by the pious Amelius with his indiffer- 
ence to religious observances, said, ‘It is for Them (the gods) to come to me, not 
for me to go to Them ’.? 

There are, of course, important differences between the two men. Epicurus 
was considerably more pious, in the ordinary sense of the word, than Plotinus.® 
Further, he is, in his own opinion and that of his disciples, a saviour,* while Plotinus 
is venerated by his followers rather as an adept, as one who has attained to the 
heights of divinity,® without much reference to the spiritual or intellectual benefits 
which he has conferred upon them. The resemblances, however, both of personal 
attitude towards the gods and of teaching about their position in the universe, are 
sufficiently remarkable to make the comparison worth while. There can, of course, 
be no question of influence of Epicurus upon Plotinus. Plotinus mentions Epi- 
cureanism only with hostility® and there is no evidence, and it seems most unlikely, 
that he had any close acquaintance with it. He would certainly not have admitted 
the close similarity, in practice, between the relations of gods, men, and the cosmic 
order in his system and in Epicurus’; and, indeed, we must not exaggerate the 
resemblance. It stops, of course, at the frontiers of the visible universe; but within 
them the difference hardly seems to be more than that between a biologist’s and 
a physicist’s view of the universe. For Plotinus the visible All is a living creature, 
for Epicurus a swarm of atoms. For both it is a fixed background against which 
men and gods, whether star-gods or inhabitants of the ¢xtevmundia, live out their lives, 
powerless to interfere with the scheme of things, but possessing (at least in the case 
of men) the power to live well or ill within it. 

What we have to deal with is not influence, but something of much more 
significance, the sharing of a common world-view. It is one by no means alien to 
the Greek tradition; as Wilamowitz says, ‘ god’ for the Greeks was always a pre- 
dicative conception ; but it seems only to have reached its full development just after 
Plato, and perhaps under the influence of Oriental ideas of the world-order,’ Its 
scope and strength are shown by the fact that it is present in the systems of two such 
dissimilar thinkers as Plotinus and Epicurus. It is important to realize its existence, 
not only for the understanding of post-Aristotelian thought in itself but for the 
understanding of the polemic against Christianity which characterized its last 
phase, a polemic in which, though it was conducted by Neo-Platonists, Stoics and 
Epicureans could have shared. It is difficult to believe that the passage quoted 
above from the Ilepi IIpovocas has not an intentional reference to Christianity. ‘It is 
not lawful for the wicked to expect others to be their saviours, sacrificing themselves, 
in answer to their prayers; nor that gods should direct the petty details of their life, 
laying aside their own life. . . .'° Certainly, there could be no better summing up 


1 Jensen, Text. col. I., 16-17, p. 15; cp. pp. 80-81 Theology in the Academy must be distinguished 
on Epicurus’ estimate of his own position. from the later, passionate and dominating devo- 
* Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, ch. to. tion to the Divine Providence, especially mani- 
* Cp. Diog. Laert. X. 120. fested in the order of the heavens, which came 
* Lucr. V. 51, cp. 1. 66; Diog. Oinoand. V.14, in with Zeno of Citium (cp. Cleanthes, St, vet. 
cp. Jensen, p. 81. Fragm. I. 527, 537; Epict. Diss. I. 6. 23, I. 16, 16, 
5 Cp. the oracle of Apollo in ch. 22 of Por- II. 10. 1, IV. 10. 14, etc.); the difference is 


phyry's Life. perhaps more one of tone and emphasis than of 
® E.g. III. 2. 1. doctrine ; cp. Bidez, op. cit., esp. pp. 293-294. 
’ This earlier phase of the infiltration of 8 Cp. Julian’s objection to the doctrines of 


Oriental influences into Greek thought which Baptismal Regeneration and Penance. Caesares, 
led to the close connection of Astronomy with 336 A-B. 
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of the contrast between the Christian faith and pagan philosophy at its most fully 


developed and most coherent.’ 


SWANSEA. 


1 It is impossible here to discuss the differ- 
ences between Christianity and the pagan world- 
view sketched above. I would only suggest that 
they may be seen at their most fundamental 
(a) by considering the Christian doctrines of the 
love of God for man and the free gift of grace ; 
and (b) by comparing the benevolence of the 
philosophers with that ‘ folly of the Cross’, or 


A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


inversion of the world’s values, which leads the 
Christian saint to see Christ more clearly in the 
beggar, the leper, or the fool than in the Philo- 
sopher-King himself ; and makes him leave the 
company of the righteous and intelligent to 
pursue with passionate love the salvation of 
some highly undesirable sinner. 
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A NEW COLLATION OF THE TEXT OF EURIPIDES 


IN THE JERUSALEM PALIMPSEST. 


As stated in C.R. LI, p. 168, the Jerusalem palimpsest of Euripides had been 
collated by Tischendorf, Papadopoulos Kerameus and Horna. Mr. D. L. Page’s 
edition of the Medea takes account of the present collation, which in its turn owes 
much to the acumen of Mr. Page and to his kindness in allowing me to include some 
of his results (indicated below by the initials D. L. P.) obtained from independent 
photographs. Each of the above-named scholars has found reason to correct and 
add to his predecessor’s work, and this is natural, since not only is man not infallible 
but more and more is also required of a collator as time goes on. 

The present collation, which like Dr. Horna’s and Mr. Page’s has been effected 
on photographs,’ has no pretension to absolute completeness or total freedom from 
error; but I venture to hope that I have succeeded in eliminating some of my 
predecessors’ mistakes and omissions? without having made too many new ones of 
my own. The task of verification and correction of any such errors of omission or 
commission is now rendered easier by the presence of photographic reproductions of 


1 Taken and developed by M. Savvidis, Jaffa 
Road, Jerusalem, and printed by Fili. Alinari, 
Florence. 

* Papadopoulos Kerameus’ collation (‘Iepoco- 
vol. I, p. 112) appears to 
require the following corrections :—Ovestes—598 
for read ofy—1153 for read orvyeiv 
(orvyeto in mrg.)—1155 for ‘ caghs' 
read cagijs in mrg.)—1159 for xaxdv éudv 
read xaxav éudv—1169 for érxov read toxe—1367 
for dypiwy read dpyelwv. Phoenissae—1639 for 
abéras read for yap 6 Aéxos read 
yap Aéxos. Andromacha—g61 for read 
guAds corr. in gvv\axds—for dv-” read 
éuiuvov (the second ov etc. read by P. K, isa 
Schol. sign)—1045 for yjv read xai. Most of 
these readings of Papadopoulos Kerameus have 
penetrated into Wecklein’s apparatus together 
with yas for yiias at Andy. 1045 (probably a 
misreading of P. K.’s photograph, p. 112, pl. (2)). 
N. Wedd’s ‘ Excursus’ on this ms (p. 201 of his 
ed. of the Ovestes, Cambridge, 1907) also follows 
&. 

As Dr. Horna’s is the most recent collation 
and study of the whole text of H, I add belowa 
list of points in which his statements seem to be 
at variance with the ms evidence (Hermes, 
LXIV, 416-431) :—Hsec.—1141 Horna has ‘ alpoev 
(sic)’ where I read alporay—1159 duelBovoa is not 
contained in B only but in M, L, etc. also— 
1172 Horna has év wndyjoas)(I read éx 
besides F (thirteenth-four- 
teenth century) several ‘school triad’ mss have 
y' (Beck’s Mosquensis A), elrw (Camb. 
Univ. Nn, 3, 14=Porson’s M), or elwas above 
4\\o (Beck’s D and another fifteenth-century ms 
(cp. note 1, p. 200)—746 Horna dm’)(I read én’ 


a 
with P. K.—1159 éuwv)(I see no trace of 
or a superscr.—1366 1367 
Horna, following P. K., has dyplwv)(dépyelww— 
1444 [in Dr. Horna’s paper the number of this 
verse is omitted, probably owing to a misprint] 
a 3’ with superscr.)(no sign of #—1449 | 
Corr. in 
6uBpiua is also found in the fifteenth- 
century ms mentioned in note 1, p, 200, and 
possibly in others of the same kind—1467 
kpar.)(kpdra, with M: xpdra corr. in xpara L. 
xpdra is also the reading of a fifteenth-century 
Mosqvensis according to Beck—m)aydv is the 
reading, not of L only, but also of M? and B 
(prim.): probably of P too since the Aldine has 
it (I have not myself collated P). One fifteenth- 
century ‘school triad’ ms also has it, with an y 
above each a (see note 1, p. 200)—1468 xpuceo 
cauBadov txvos . . . ov)(cp. the collation of H 
below—1510 the ‘ aliquot codd.’ here referred to 
by Hermann are doubtless of the same class as 
the ‘Thessalonicensis.’ Beck’s D and another 
late fifteenth-century ms have pevéAewv—1539 
xavacrpéy- 
AB)(Adfvede 
ABIP not ABS (i.e. ABLP) as Wecklein—1675 
ypdgerar pla)~ora pla cp. tora: at Med. 89.— 
Andy.— 130 — 1042 éwéregov) 
(€mecov.—M ed.—150 amAdsou 
the tail of s being too long for r and the cross- 
line too low—162 évdnoapévn)(évdvcauévn with 


P. K.—245 dons.—Hipp.— 
505 Aéyers iS Not a mere iotacism here: it is part 
of the reading 6% \éyers instead of 5’ Av Aéyps (see 
the collation). 
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the Euripidean text of this ms in the following public libraries: University Library, 
Cambridge; Trinity College Library, Cambridge; Bodleian Library, Oxford; 
Library of the British Museum, London; John Rylands Library, Manchester ; 
Library of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, London; National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth; Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A.; Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.; Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris; Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin; R. Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Florence; R. Biblioteca di San Marco, Venice; Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Vatican City ; Library of the Department of Antiquities, Jerusalem. The 
original is of course preserved in the Library of the Greek Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where it bears the catalogue number 2a@fa 36. The 
Convent also possesses a copy of the reproduction. 

The constitution of the original Euripidean ms would appear to have been as 
follows, at least for those plays parts of which have survived: it may of course 
originally have contained others as well. Quaternions: (2) Hec. 1-818—g. Hec. 819— 
Phoen. 1049—(1) Phoen. 1050-1449—1. Phoen. 1450-end+3 pp.—1. 3 pp.+Andr. 
1-319—(1) Andr. 320-736—-2. Andy. 737-end+9 pp.—I. 2 pp. + Med. 1-355—(2) Med. 
356-1127—1. Med. 1128-end+4 pp.—2. 7 pp.+ Hipp. 1-618—(1) Hipp. 619-1035— 
1. Hipp. 1036-1436—(1) Hipp. 1437-end+14 pp.: total, 26 quaternions. Assuming 
the usual order for Hec., Or., Phoen., by counting pages we find an interval of 11 pp. 
between Hec. and Or. and one of 6 pp. between Orv. and Phoen. Adopting the above 
distribution we also find intervals of 6 pp. between Phoen. and Andy. and of 11 pp. 
each between Andr. Med. and Med. Hipp. Different distributions of the last three 
plays would lead to the following intervals: Andry. Med. Hipp., 6-16-16: Hipp. Med. 
Andy., 10-16-7: Hipp. Andr. Med., 10-17-11: Med, Hipp, Andr., 5-11-17: Med. Andr. 
Htpp., 5-7-16. The order of the plays in our ms would therefore appear to have been 
(as already given by Horna) Hec., Or., Phoen., Andr., Med., Htpp. 

Among other surviving mss this order only occurs, so far as I know, in A 
(Par. 2712), whose textual similarity to H has already been pointed out by Horna. 

As regards the hands of the scribe and correctors, I have indicated the former by 
H and the latter by H,, H,. In some minor corrections I do not find it easy to tell 
the difference, but H, is very near to H and probably often identical with him. H, 
seems later, but not much later: the use of the ms as a palimpsest in the twelfth’ or 
thirteenth? century has preserved the underlying text from subsequent alterations. 

Owing to the fact that the codex consists of separate leaves folded and sewn 
together more or less close to the edges, it sometimes happens that some verses are 
hidden by the fold where the leaf has been sewn, and these are not visible in the 
reproduction.* A direct collation, which will have to be undertaken again sooner or 
later, would allow of their being examined to some extent. 

The third ‘union’ of the codex is missing at Jerusalem. It was torn out by 
Porphyrios Uspensky and taken by him to Russia, where it formed part of the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg with the number 261.4 I do not know whether 
this fragment contains any Euripides or if it has ever been collated. 

On pp. 313, 314, and to a lesser degree on pp. 339, 340, the underlying writing 


1 Coxe and Tischendorf, ap. Papadopoulos 
Kerameus, vol. I, 
Pp. 109. 

2 Papadopoulos Kerameus, /.c. 

3 The following verses are thus hidden by the 
binding fold in the reproduction on which the 
present collation has been made: Hec. 1149— 
Or. 565, 592, 742-3, 1356-7 1383-4, 1509, 1533-5, 
most of 1536 and part of 1537—Phoen. 1626, 
1651-2, 1676—Andr. part of 80, 145, 912 and part 
of 913, 937, 952—A/ed. 101-2 and part of 103, 


126-7, 154-6 (undev-ceBife:), 179-182 and part of 
183—Hipp. 1136, 1161, 1290. P. 313 is noted 
in the Index to the reproduction as containing 
Med. 1356-1376. This is wrong: it should read 
1351-1376. Verses 1351-1355 are however prac- 
tically illegible. The photographs used by Dr. 
Horna allowed him to note the omission of re 
Or. 1535 and ye Phoen. 1652 and the reading 
oretoa Med. 183. 

4 Cp. Papadopoulos Kerameus, o¢., p. 109 
note. 
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has almost vanished in many places, and the readings given for these pages are 
therefore of varying degrees of certainty. Some variant readings almost certainly 


occur here which have escaped me. 


The readings of H are given in this collation where H differs from the textus 


veceptus as contained in Prinz-Wecklein’s edition.' 


Other passages where there are 


variants mentioned in Wecklein have been checked by reference to the facsimiles as 
far as L (Laur. pl. 32, 2)? and M (Ven. Marc. 471)* are concerned. 
A revision of the existing collations of M and L would appear to be advisable. 


1 He. ed. altera quam curavit N. Wecklein, 
1901: Or. ed. N. Wecklein, 1900: Phoen. ed. N. 
Wecklein, 1901: Andry. ed. N. Wecklein, 1900: 
Med, ed. altera quam curavit N. Wecklein, 1899: 
Hipp. ed. N. Wecklein, 1900 (anastatice iteratum 
1926). 

2 For that portion of the text of Euripides 
which corresponds to the contents of H, the 
following corrections as to readings of L may be 
inserted in Wecklein’s apparatus:—Hec, 890 L 
has mi\acGeioa in an erasure of which there is no 
mention in Wecklein—897 pepiwva L (not 
wéptuva)— 1169 changed to deliv’ by 1 (not 
ded L)—Or. 142 &rompédBare (not drémpoBar’)— 
193 warpés (not uarépos)—316 a? at (not mentioned 
in Wecklein)\—349 (not 8’ vel 
8’’)—359 mér’ (not mentioned)—723 
dra: (not 8ra)—748 Piro. (not Pidos)—757 (not 
mentioned)—759 viv (not mentioned)—760 avra- 
xov L (not only P)—1373 gpovda gpovda (not 
mentioned)—1399 didao (not atéao)—1406 
(not modéuw)—1467 xpdra corr. to xpaéra (no 
mention)—1468 xpvceogdvdadov: dv on erasure | 
or L? (no mention)—1518 raow gpvily fv: v of 
mwaow added by | (not pro #v’)—1528 ovr’ av 
(not om.)—Phoen. 831 (not 
Merape.Bovéva)—842 ris (not mentioned)—16or1 
dvcdaiuva (not dvodaiuova)—1660 L and 
AdgvoGe 1 on the erasure (not Ad{vede L)—1685 
Tdu’ éya: only the accent on a being rewritten 
by | (not the whole rewritten)—1687 
(not rédy)—1689 rewritten by 1 (not 
mentioned)—Andr, 92 made into daxpi- 
paow by L? or | (not daxpriuacw L)—r03 éwewa 
made into alrewa by | (not aiwewa L)—111 ap- 
parently &dirov (not éderov)—Andr. 138 ¢gidous 
changed into @idov (not ‘@ikov L sed com- 
pendium ‘ (=ov) ex alio compendio correctum 
videtur’)—140 ré\awa with & way apparently 
added before by | (not ‘& ante rayrd- 
A\awa add. 1’)—153 apparently 2@vas (not 
785 tatr’ av #veca corr. to radrav | (not men- 
tioned)—798 tus changed to ius by 1 or L? (not 
tus L)—944 éoriv accent ‘ on « added by! or L? 
(not érriy L)—1076 # « with 4, in erasure, by ! 
(not mentioned)—Med. 65 mpooyevelov (not mpoc- 
yevelov)—77 Swuact with w added in erasure (not 
L)—78 apparently 0’ changed 
into (not ‘drwddue9’ mut. in ')— 
84 Kaxds: (not xaxés y')—85 yryvwoxers 
with oxe:s 76de in erasure (no mention of erasure) 
—108 épydeara: changed into épydcera by L! or 
L? (not épyd*era: ‘ mut. ipse in o’)—121 pera- 


BddXover with vy added apparently by L? or | (not 
peraBddroveww L)—122 tooo. with added ap- 
parently by or | (not teeiow L)—135 
(not uéAaPpox)—205 Boa corr. by | into Bod (not 
mentioned)—244 corr. to cuvay (not 
L)—1288 corr. to (not 
mentioned)—Hipp. 351 8s ris (not mentioned)— 
362%... &)—364 but with 
cay diday over the erasure by L! (not cav ¢idav 
L)—480 4 7’Gpa with changed to 4 by 1 (not 
t’ dpa L)—507 rp ef apparently, on an erasure 
(not mentioned)—1294 ws rots (not év rois)—1314 
oluwikas changed into oluwins by | (not oluwins 
sed ys corr. vel rescr. |’). 

3 For that portion of the text of Euripides 
which corresponds to the contents of H, the 
following corrections as to readings of M may be 
inserted in Wecklein’s apparatus :—Hec. 878 rivl 


(not riv.)—897 duos corrected into 
dicow (not M)—1139 Evva- 
(not 164 édixacey (not men- 
tioned—173 brvwooe with rr written above oo by 
M? (not mentioned)—181 no trace of xo or mA in 
prim. M, both being added by M? (not ‘ Electrae 
notam, etc.’)—314 voojons all on one line (not 
‘voon superscr. ')—315 ylvera (not mentioned) 
—316 al af (not mentioned)—330 é\axev 
(not é\axev EXaxe)—343 xaréx\uee (NOt mentioned) 
—359 (not mentioned)—391 changed 
into onl without erasing « adscr. (not o7)—566 
corr. into #iove. by M? (not M)—602 
(nO mention)—746 (nO men- 
tion)—757 apparently # corr. by M? into # (no 
mention)—765 #Aace changed into #racév by 
M? (no mention)—766 (not &yxAnuatt)— 
yiverat (NO mention)—9g15 46° (not dé)—1359 
rod (no mention)—1368 mevodueGa (not vid.’ : 
M always makes the slight enlargement at the 
left-hand end of the cross-stroke of @: it is not 
a ¢)—1391 TAduwry : for the space available for 
the letter w see ladéuwy just above (not 
1393 éxaor’ dv (not ai@’ éxacr’ dv)—1398 
(not mentioned) —1415 (not 
*superscr.’)—1467 xpdra (no mention)—1468 
with corr. into 6 by M?, the 
accent above ov erased and the one above o¢ 
deleted (no mention)—1484 dpews corr. into dpeos 
by M3 (not dpcos M)—1525 me (no mention)— 
Phoen. 817 yp. (not yp. civatmov)—824 
avéoray the final » erased (not dvécrax)—842 ris 
(no mention)—852 -yodv (not +’ ofv)—no trace of 
‘yo. v’ is visible on the facsimile—870 aiyuaro- 
rows dpa with ous dpa erased. Cp. Or. 256 
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Such a revision might probably include with advantage all the other mss of 
Euripides which we possess. This is a task too onerous for any single scholar to 
undertake, but a small committee (aided by the facsimiles already in existence (M, L 
and H), those in course of reproduction (e.g. B) or which it is hoped shortly to 
produce (e.g. A and P +G) and others which may be produced in the course of the 
next few years) should be able to revise the collations of all the principal Euripidean 
mss in a relatively short space of time and give future editors a firmer basis for their 
text than has hitherto been available. A thorough comparison of the numerous 
so-called ‘ Byzantine’ mss of the ‘school triad’ (Hec., Or., Phoen.) would lead to some 
sort of classification of this scarcely explored mass, and the evidence thus obtained as 
to its derivations might be of interest for indicating the nature of lost elements in 
that stemma which still defies compilation. Examination of the text of the Hecuba 
in one such ms shows several instances of readings differing from those called ‘ rec.’ 
in Wecklein’s apparatus and agreeing with the readings called ‘ vet.’ The sixteenth- 
century ms at Salonica collated by P. N. Pappageorgiou (’A@yvaiov, 1881) also shows 
some notable variants, some of which are given by Wecklein under the symbol ‘?’. 
This is what one would expect, since all these mss were naturally not copied from the 
same original, and it is here that a classification might lead to interesting results. 
So far as I know no reasonably complete list of the ‘ Byzantine’ mss exists, but an 
attempt is now being made to compile one. 


CoLLaTION. 

Hecuba vv. 869-893 (ms p. 282B):—870 «¢ t1—873 roa ut vid.—877 ypaig om.— 
879 ti 888 

vv. 894-920 (ms p. 281A) :—897 fere 1 lit. spat. 
—907 toiov (conj. King)—g11 aifddov xarvov—gi2 H: xéxpwoo. H,—9g13 
éuBaretw—Qi5 S'éx—tmrvos om. H: superscr. H,—g16 H: 
xoporaov Hy. 

vv. 1125-1148 (ms p. 281B):—1130 Aéye—1139 aipoav dopy H: 
in mrg. yp. sroAov H,—1146 jyayev (ut vid.) corr, in jyev—1147 

VV. 1149-1173 (mS p. 282A):—II51 xetpes—1152 ut vid. v in « mutata— 


* * * 
1153 Corr. in ydwov7s—1154 ynivovy O—1155 xapaxav sed v eras.— 


Opyixiav—1158 éradov—1159 diadoyaiow—yepoiv—1162 roAcuiwv—1163 tas y’—1165 
éfavactainv—1167 conj. Porson)—1172 €x. 
Ovestes vv. 105-129 (ms p. 358B) :—105 €is—109 


aiparwrovs kal Spaxovrwées corr. to 
aivarwrovs M) (not ‘post aiuarwrol 5 fere lit. 
eras.')—871 xamddecéwv with » changed into s (not 
xamddeéis M)—884 Changed into by M? 
(not M)—1690 det (not de? 
(not ovxoiy)—1692 yervaia’ (not yevvala)—Andr. 
105 Tpolay (not rpolas)—820 mpooréd\wv changed 
into by M! (not M)—824 as 
820—898 (not porn) —944 éore (NOt 951 
(NOt yas (not yvias) — 
1068 rdvddv6’ (not cu wor po (NO 
mention)—1076 af af (no mention)—1084 dxoio’ 
changed into dxoicr’ by M? (not dxotcr’ M)— 
1087 (not 349 
ei pev (not eluev)—350 (nO Mention)—351 
ris (no &)— 
1182 rair’ dd\iw moréovy (nO mention). Besides 
these variants from Wecklein, M also has a small 
note not mentioned by Schwartz: Or. 188 after 
&\Xo and on the same line (i.e. Mi) wepioods 6 Te 
referring to odre on 1, 189. 


1 The ms in question, in my possession, was 
apparently copied in North Italy about the end 
of the fifteenth century, as is indicated by the 
watermarks in the paper on which it is written. 
In the following list the first reading is that of 
the fifteenth-century ms, the second the reading 
attributed to ‘rec,’ in Wecklein’s apparatus. In 
all these cases the fifteenth-century ms agrees 
with those called ‘ veteres libri’ by Wecklein (in 
which he includes L). 

Hec. 94 
mage—128 
Expiiv)( me XPIv—335 wedla) 
(rds yvias—s501 €&)(égs—535 and 605 
598 dé éumerwv)( recwv—1033 
iw)(@—1078 &5'év)(dde— 
Or. 1544 gdvov)(rovov. This ms had pevédewr at 
Or, 1510 but the final » is erased. Similar mss 
are doubtless those here refered to by Hermann 
as ‘ aliquot codices’ (cp, note 2, p. 197). 


reOvnkv 
apyeiwv) 
VV. 
corr. if 
éxetoe— 
VV. 


xapav— 
179 aya 
H,— 

VV. 


ye cima: 
hic sed 
nAeKT pa 
vv. 
—321 
332 tw— 
VV. 
H,—34 
sup. 7) s 
VV. 
e£€Aurrov 
VV. 
om.-— 
VV. 
€is—5 6¢ 
—575 € 
VV. 
av ovv 


VV. 


vauvTiro 
740 

VV. 
uno 
TavTa x? 
sup. Si 

VV. 
T’—899 

VV. 
literae 

VV. 
1158 
1175 6 
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reOvnxvin wépous (fort. adpyelev (fort. 
(conj. Nauck)—121 amwAeoe—122 map’. 
Vv. 130-154 (ms p. 357A) :—131 om. H: superscr. H,—140 otya ciya—2e, ,dv 


corr. in Aerrdv—141 xtumeitre dmompoBar’ —143 
145 & Gd—147 trwpopov—148 Bodv—154 HA ante vers. 
Vv. 155-184 (ms p. 533B) :—155-6 ante vers. personae nota ?—155 dvacréver—159 


xapav—160 péAcos—161 & & Adixos—171 H: cidi~ers H,—173 
H: alterum o superscr. H,—174 nulla personae nota—175 
179 dyapepvovecov—180 tad re yap dAyewv—181 oixouerOa—ante xrvrov add. 
A 


7» H,—nulla personae nota ante o/ya—oiyaya H qui ipse alterum o/ superscr.—182 
: ut vid., did corr. in 
vv. 185-213 (ms p. 534A) :—185 ava xéAadov—dard—186 xapav—é Pidka—188 


ye corr. in y’ eiras—18Q9 ovre—190 ap’—193 patépos—194 non 
hic sed ante éxaves—1gg te 0m.—204 crovdxeo.—206 8’—207 cis—208 apoio’ 
nAéxtpa ye. 

VV. 313-337 (MSs P. 534B) :—314 vooyjons—315 yiverat—316 ai ai sic acc, ut vid. 
—321 peAaxpores— 329 poiBos om.—}330 éAaxev €Aaxev—331 pvxol yas— 
332 

Vv. 338-362 (ms p. 533A) :—338 ds—340 od povenos H: €v Bporois add H,—343 
karéxAvoe—344 xvpaow'—345 dAdov Om.—347 pe wde—Set H: corr. in 
H,—349 8’—352 dpujoas sed 7 iotae simillima—353 «is—358 H: 
sup. 7 scr. H,—dBAious— 359 ovrw 360 pwpay. 

Vv. 363-387 (ms p. 357B):-—364 paris (in loco 'AatKos)—365 168’ —367 
—368 8 om.—373 Seiv’—377 (fort. 
58’ —381 pnviow—382 5¢ om. ?—384 avros—eis—385 Acrvow. 

Vv. 388-412 (ms p. 358) :—389 Aetoers—390 ov AeAouré pe—391 
om.—eis éui—395 397 pntpis O’—402 pytép’ eEwyKovr 
Tapwi—405 dpOeve—406 y’ om.—407 éx mepupepeis—40g 

Vv. 565-588 (ms p. 524B) :—566 cis—ut vid., efovor mut. in 
cis—569 hv avrais—571 ds od Seevd—573 Swpdtwv—574 mut. in 
—575 «owrev—576 — 580 T)v—patépos—585 yépwv—586 yap T>—Odpoos. 

VV. 592-614 (ms p. 523A) :—593 xpj—598 Tot Tis 
av obv 8’ om.—611 ovvex’—613 


vv. 718—741 (ms p. 523B):—718 8 ov—723 


doreos—732 pitat’'—736 eis €ue—737 yiver 
740 epovpabn ut vid. 

VV. 742-766 (ms p. 524A):—746 Oavdvr’ ér’—748 cdrAa —749 cis—pabeiv—753 
wavTaxij—761 mpoooion corr. ut vid. in mpooein—765 orpddus: 
sup. ¢ scr. o—7Aace—pev, 

vv. 897-921 (ms p. 343B) :—897 wéAews corr. ras. in 7éAeos—ev €7’ COFT. ras. in év 
7’—899 éovotv—go1 8 om.—go06 dorovs (conj. Valckenaer)—907 75vs Tots 
—QII Bde Sei—g1 2 

_ VV. 922-946 (ms. p. 344A):—922 dverirAnxrov habuit ut vid. primitus H sed 
literae partim eras.— 929 Pbeipove w—gQ36 POdvarre rav—Q44 A€ywv. 

VV. 1152-1175 (ms p. 344B) :—1152 vecwopévor—1153 orvyeiv in text. et in mrg 
55 cadys et in mrg. avtdAaypa— 
1158 e£evpes—11 59 Kax@v euov—I1161 mepux’—1169 
1175 BovAoua yap. 
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vv. 1176-1200 (ms p. 343A):—1181 vov—1183 eipounv—1185 
1188 te rovro p’ eires—IIQ6 peveAews—IIQ8 xpar7j—I200 «i—in mrg. 
yp. Kat vor, 

Vv. 1356-1382 (ms p. 372B):—1359 Tas. . . 
361 eis—1363 érAnoev—1366 H: BacirAciwy Hy—1367 
nA€ praef.—éxBaiva dpyeiwy ppvydv—1368 BapBdpas év eipapiow— 
1371 Tépeuva—1373 ppovda ppovda—1375 H: H,—1379 xvxAci—1380 — 
1382 Kai om. 

vv. 1383-1407 (ms p. 371A):—1389 roi: (i.e. Tt) eras.—I39I 
TAdpwv—1392 immocive ut vid.—1396 ai ai—1397 govai corr. in dwvat sed o sup. w 
add. H,—1398 aida—I400 eis Sopovs—I402 éxAnifero—1403 
OM.—I405 és. 

Vv. 1408-1440 (ms p. 390B):—I414 xeipas—I4I5 €BadAov ¢BarAov—1423 
1427 avpav avpay H: atpav atpav H,—1428 aicowv—I1430 vopowwt— 
1431 1) vjpal’ iero—1436 Tpoveire. 

VV. 1441-1464 (ms p. 389A):—1I444-5 ov—I445 mwaGeiv add. H, post 
€peAAev—1446 aici—1448 exAjioe—1449-50 corr. in poi | 
—1I450 év (2 fere lit. spat., fort. ras.) épavoi.—1452 éyévero—1I453 parep semel— 
op Bpipa opBpiva—ai ai—1458 ék—daAAXov addove. 

vv. 1465-1487 (ms p. 389B):—1465 dviaxev bis—1467 xpdra—mrAaydv—1468 


ap Badov vino, pf in vd corr. H,: in mrg. yp. 
dv (sic) post ixvos (fort. «ov sed non rdv)—1469 és—I472 dj7’—1473 
Swpdtwov—1474 FAGeE—1I481 eyevopel’. 

vv. 1488-I508 (ms. p. 390A):—I4QI érexe—I492 Spapdvtes—1507 BapBapors— 
T posTinTwv, 

vv. 1509-1532 (ms p. 37IB):—I5Io peveAeww—I513 Oaveiv—I515 
KTav@—I1 518 cidapos—1520 wétpos H: werpas H,—éordiv—1523 SovAwv—1524 
1525 pe—1526 corr. ut vid. in dvdpdow—152g ovver’ 
—I1531 peveAcov—eiow., 

VV. 1533-1556 (ms p. 372A) :—1537 ad om.—1539 ayyéAAopev H: w sup. o Scr. 
H,—«is—1540 éxouev—1545 Bporoio.—1546 dra—OeAn—1547 
xo praef.—Aciow. 

Phoenissae vv. 811-829 (ms p. 539B) :—814 od pa) mut. in 6 p—817 
—818 yar ut vid.—823 7AGov—826 dumediov H ; & superscr. H,—828 axepoecoa. 

vv. 830-853 (ms p. 540A) :—831 perapepopéva (sic)—832 eis 
—rediov-—838 742 Go T’—845 3’ om.— 
849 €v 

vv. 854-877 (ms p. 540B):—865 ovvex’—KAnioas—868 
874 yépas. 

vv. 878-899 (ms p. 539A) :—878 ri érota—879 in mrg. Tod eis 
881 vexpots—884 Tois pois tus—888 Kavac- 

vv. 1600-1625 (ms p. 331B):—1601 SvoSaipova—1602 Oaveiviv—1606 SwwAcrev— 
1609 eis—1613 dupara: cis Biov—1620 droxreveis—1622 
—y’ om. 

vv. 1626-1650 (ms p. 332A) :—1629 vx et in mrg. 7d dé roAvveixous vexpov—1631 


knpvéere—1634 &xAavorov—1637 H: mut. in H,—1638 pever (fort. 
pevet)—1639 TUpavvov—1647 éreiPov—1650 

vv. 1651-1675 (ms p. 332B) :—1653 ovx ofv—1654 viv—1656 advyp—1658 ap—1660 
keis—1662 & typav (sic)—1666 Toxns—1674 TOAAH GT dvdyKn: wot 
yap Aéxos H: corr. in 7’ H, 'or’ conj. Hartung)—1675 ép—pia. 

vv. 1676-1700 (ms p. 331A) :—1684 «i—1687 sup. scr. yp. Javwv—dra— 
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1689 om.—1690 yepasas—1698 rH 5’— 

Andromacha vv. 80-103 (ms p. 422B):—80 y’ om.—86 opixpi—gi 
Saxptpati—g5 ael—gQg yvwp. praef.—103 atrevar. 

VV. 104-122 (ms p. 421A) :-—105 5) dAwrdv—t109 ayouac H: ayépav H,—OadAdoons 
—110 apdiBaréoa H: v sup. o scr.—r111 €Airov—113 dipor—p’ vrorepo- 
péeva—I1Q acrnirida. 

VV. 122-144 (Ms p. 421B):—122 cuvexAyjioav—123 otcav—126 7d 
rapdv—128 évyevéraco.—130 oe 
135 riv’—142 Seororav poBw (Seorotav PdBy conj. olim. 
Nauck)—144 tvyxdvw. 

vv. 145-169 (ms p. 422A): —145 idn—153 
—I6I Kai ovdév—163 o” OM.— 167 ut vid., mut. in yepoi—16g xpvods. 

vv. 777-805 (ms p. 446B) :—778 vixav H: sup. « scr. «« H,—780 ¢ovw H: @ sup. 
o scr. H,—rd sup. Enpdv scr. a]pavés—785 rovr’ dv ut vid. H: 
sup. ov scr. H,—79I kai xev|ravpow mut. in -pwv—7g93 afewov typav—794 movtiav 
H. o sup. w scr. H,—7’ epérav H: mut. in H,—802 


praef.—Kakwu, 
vv. 806-830 (ms p. 445A) :—809 drocraAci—8I0 Oaveiv—812 eipyovo.—814 pey’ 


aXyet—816 ayyéAAovea—822 cHéver-—825 por por— 
828 6€ praef.—829 ai ai al ai. 

vv. 887-9I1I (ms p. 435B) :—88g9 éori—8g92 yovarwy—8g4 om. 
H: superscr. H, ut vid.—895 ydvac’ wAévas—897 THvde—8Q8 ye tvvdapis—gol 
-—go5 eis—gog y’ om.—év’ dvdpa—gII «is. 

Vv. 912-936 (ms p. 436A) :—9I13 Tis—Q24 y’—925 POias—g26 «is— 
929 ope. praef.—ra §’—ris—g32 A€xos—Q35 av 

VV. 937-961 (ms. p. 436B) :—938 yvnoious 
pev—Q43 eori— 945 ein porrav—g48 adriv—g5o0 mpds 7d 
954 €is—Q55 péev Tavde—Q6I puvAds H: corr. in Hg. 

vv. 962-986 (ms p. 435A) :—966 cic Baretv—g70 réprer—Q7I 
972 oov H: corr. in o@ H,—975 av H: corr. in dr’ H,—sup. éxrofev. scr. og H,— 
«is 80 ovpdopais—g83 xo. om.—yvw praef.—yap. 

vv. 1042-1067 (ms p. 445B):—I042 érecov—Avrai—1045 ppvyav 
devvdv. 

vv. I068-IogI (ms p. 446A) :—1070 |® prot por—I072 af al—1o077 «iu’—I079 ut 
vid. corr. in éLeritAapev H: mut. in eLeriprrAapev H,—1088 
apa—eis de. 


Medea vv. 51-75 (ms p. 5088) :—5I eornxus—52 cov—56 eis—5Q9 Tpo praef.—6I 
mpe ut vid. praef.—63 rpo ut vid. praef.—éoriv—7I parpi. 

vv. 76-100 (ms p. 507A) :—76 ape praef.—77 
—84 xaxds H : o superscr. H,—y’ om.—eis—85 yeyvdoxes H: sup. scr. H,—88 
tovs y’—ovvex’—8g ciow H: ut vid. sup. o scr. H,—95 pev 
barrov. 

vv. IoI-124 (ms p. 427B):—I05 viv—IIO kaxois THs pydeias—III al al | € €— 


TAjpwv—II3 pnTpos—II5 rAnpov—I 18 rdOnre—I2I -—122 
pay peydAws—I24 7’. 

vv. 125-151 (ms p. 428a: v. 125 is visible in the reproduction above p. 422A) :— 
13I dwvdav—133 GAA’ SB—135 Bonv—tr4o sup. rdv scr. 6 H, [D.L.P.] conj. Mus- 
grave)—I41I 45’ ut om. H: sup. 
add. H,—-148 kai pis ya—I149 iaxav—I51 
vv. 152-178 (ms p. 428B: vv. 152-3 are visible in the reproduction above 
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P. 422B) :—152 €pgs—153 sine interpunct.—157 xeivw—punctum post 
xeivw [D, L, P.]—158 7éde—rdxov ut vid. bis repetitum sed eras.—ddvpopéeva— 
evvérav—160 & peydda Kai rérve’ dpreui—162 dv 


165 yepe—172 Séfatr’ corr. in defer’ ut vid.—s«Tws—177 Kai peGein 


Ajpa ppevov—178 pr) por. 
Vv. 179-203 (ms p. 427A) :—I89Q Opps67—I9Q3 sup. 7’ scr. 7’ 


194 «¥povro Biov—1g6 evpero—I1gQ axeio Oas—-201 Boayv. 

Vv. 204-230 (ms p. 507B) :—204 taxav—yoov H: mut. in H,—2Io eis—2I11 
dAat—vixvov—212 KAnis’—215 péupow — 217 —apd’—218 éxreioavto H: corr. 
ut vid. in éxrjocavtro H,—2I1g éveor’ rodirns—228 yryvooKev— 
229 

VV. 231-255 (ms p. 508A) :—234 Kkaxov yap Tovr KaKdv (KaKkov yap TovT’ €7’ 
xaxdv conj. Brunck)—235 xaév—AdBe—238 cis—240 ouvevvérn—243 Xpewv— 
245 dons H: v sup. s scr. H,—250 domies—252 avris—253 @ om.—254 in mrg. 
H,. 

Vv. 1278-1303 (ms p. 313B) :—1280 év—1283 eLereprrev 
1288 imeprewioa ut vid. sed incerta—1289 wor’ obv—I2g92 


D. L. P.J—yij ode [D. L. P.]—1297 capa eis—Bdov H: superscr. os H,—1298 py 
ut vid. H: v add. H,—1299 rvpavvovs—1300 d@@os—1302 pev ody ods 
D. L. P.) eptovow—I 303 exowoa [fort. D. L. P.}. 

Vv. 1351-1376 (ms p. 313A) :—1356 6 py yeAds ut vid.—1363 
nyxtpsar ut vid. [D.L.P.]—1367 ovvexa—1369 cori. 

Hippolytus vv. 320-344 (ms p. 440B) :—320 inde ab hoc v. usque ad 337 lineolae 
praef.—riv’—eio éywye Kxeivov—322 Tovd’ d0°—323 o—325 
326 0v—332 ovK otv—333 7’ ov. 

VV. 345-368 (ms p. 439A):—345 dp’ éxphv—347 8) Om.—349 


*—tivds ;— 351 Os tis—odros éorw—354 dvarxeTa—3Z6I . . 


tas—364 oAvppav H: o sup. v ut vid. scr. H,—oav 
ped & Bpototo—s Tavd ddA yéewv—368 
—eis. 


vv. 469-493 (ms Pp. 439B) :—469 Kadds axpiBdoerav -—eis—470 éxvedoar H : sup. 
v scr. H,—471I €xsts—473 hpevov xaxov—480 7) rap’ év H (conj. Brunck): corr. in 


rapa y H,—484 dAyiw—488 ydp tor—48g tis—4gI 
Stow 

vv. 494-518 (ms p. 440A):—495 ovvex’—496 mpoojyov—498 
peOjons H: sup. scr. H,—500 xaxov éori H: xaxov in xadov mut. H, et ut vid. 
add. xai ante éori—rd&’ om.—503 xai piv ye H: v del. et punct. superscr. H,—A€yes> 


—yap om.—504 «—505 én H: corr. in nv H,—A€yess—506 eis—av 
507 (conj. Nauck)—514 Adyov—515 dveiv. 

vv. 1136-1160 (ms p. 340B) :—1140 A€ExH—II41 Kopats—I145 
dvévnta—1146 pnviw—1147 H: corr. in 
H,—II5I yx. praef.—1158 kar’. 

vv. II6I-1186 (ms p. 339A) :—1166 KAdovres—I183 Evrivel’. 

VV. 1290-1313 (ms p. 339B):—I293 Tovd’ dvéxers—1294 €v ayafois—I300 #9475 
yvvaxos oiatpov—I3I0 76’, 

VV. 1314-1336 (ms p. 340A) :—1317 eis raida—1319 
ut vid.—1323 €uevas—1326 xai coi—1327 yiverGar—1336 avadwoer. 

J. A. SPRANGER. 
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_ SIDE-ENTRANCES AND TIEPIAKTOI IN THE 
orr. HELLENISTIC THEATRE. 
THE greatest confusion prevails among modern writers as to the use of the side- 
» oy? entrances in New Comedy and its Latin derivatives. The statements on this subject 
= made by editors and others, whether confident or hesitating, differ widely from one 
wg. =| another, and are seldom supported by any real consideration of the ancient evidence. 
| In 1933 Professor Mary Johnston published a careful treatise, entitled Extts and 
rey Entrances in Roman Comedy (W. F. Humphrey Press, New York), in which she 
292 discussed the internal evidence afforded by the Latin plays, and came to the con- 
, clusion (page 151) that ‘on the stage of the Roman theater the side-entrance to 
Toe the right of the spectators was used for entrances and exits of characters from and to 
b pI) the city and the forum, and that the side-entrance to the left of the spectators was 
os used for entrances and exits of characters moving from and to the port and foreign 
parts, and, probably, from and to the country as well.’ With regard to Greek usage, 
363 Professor Johnston was content to accept the orthodox view ‘that the side-entrance 
(parodus) at the spectators’ right led to the harbour or the market-place and that 
oo | at their left into the country, since the scene was regularly placed in Athens and 
"— since these were the actual topographical relationships in the Athenian theater’ 
(Flickinger, page 208). Her conclusion, therefore, involved a discrepancy between 
350 Greek and Roman usage as far as the harbour was concerned. 


The possibility of such a discrepancy has been admitted by other writers (e.g. 
aa Flickinger, page 234); but it raises certain difficulties. At line 461 of the Captiu 
Ergasilus enters on the empty stage. He has come from the forum (cf, lines 478 and 


= ra 490) and is on his way to the harbour (line 496), in which direction he departs after 

line 497 (cf. lines 768 ff.). He had no intention of calling on Hegio, whose offer of 
up a cena aspera he regards merely as a last resource. The only pretext for his appear- 
bait ance upon the stage must therefore be that he has to cross it in order-to get from the 
, in forum to the harbour. This is perfectly natural if Professor Johnston is right as to 

the Roman convention. But how are we to visualize Ergasilus’ movements in the 
4g Greek original of the play? Had Ergasilus some errand at Hegio’s house, all 


reference to which has been suppressed by Plautus? Or is the whole scene an 
499 insertion by Plautus ? 


vid. If our solution of every difficulty in Plautus is to take the traditional form of 
_ assuming that he has tampered with his original in some way, we shali inevitably 
~ FF involve ourselves in a hopeless tangle of subjective argument. Yet either of the 
alternatives suggested seems preferable to assuming that, in the Greek play, the 

145 parasite walked on, delivered his monologue, and then walked off by the same side- 

in entvance. 

The Roman dramatists must have taken over their use of the side-entrances from 

Greek sources; not merely literary sources, but the usage of the Hellenistic theatres 

+78 of Magna Graecia. Why, then, should they have heaped up difficulties for them- 
selves by modifying Greek convention in one vital point? No one will suggest that 

Lvas Roman topography had anything to do with the matter. Are we really so certain as 


to what Greek usage was ? 
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The relevant passages in ancient authors appear to be: 

(a) Vitruvius, V.vi.§ 8:—ipsae autem scenae suas habeant rationes explicatas ita 
uti mediae ualuae ornatus habeant aulae regiae; dextra ac sinistra hospitalia; 
secundum autem spatia ad ornatus comparata, quae loca Graeci wepiaxrovs dicunt ab 
eo quod machinae sunt in eis locis uersatiles trigonae, habentes singulae tres species 
ornationis, quae cum aut fabularum mutationes sunt futurae, seu deorum aduentus 
cum tonitribus repentinis, uersentur mutentque speciem ornationis in frontes; 
secundum ea loca uersurae sunt procurrentes, quae effciunt una a foro altera a peregre 
aditus in scenam. 

(6) Pollux, 1V. xix. §§ 125-7:—ap’ éxdrepa tov Svo Ovpav tav THY 
Svo av efev, pia éxarépwhev, ds ai 7 pev Ta 
moAews SnAovca, 7) 5’ dprrepa Ta ex Ta EK Aipévos, Kai TE 
éeraye, Kai doa dvta pnxavy pépew advvarei, eruotpadeiev ai 
mepiaxto., pev auddtepac xwpav vradAdtrovoew. Tov pévToL 
Tapodwv pev aypdobev Arpevos 7) Ex TWOAEWS ot SE adixvov- 
PeVOL KATA THY ETEpaV 

Pollux further tells us that the keraunoskopeion was a ‘high periactus’ (§ 130; 
he couples it with the bronteion, or ‘thundermaker’; immediately afterwards he 
describes the theologeion, on which the gods manifest themselves) and states that the 
xataPAypara were painted curtains or boards which were ‘ dropped’ (xateBaAAero) on 
the periacti, and showed such views as a mountain, a river or the sea, or whatever 
else might be suitable to the play (§ 131). 

There is also a passage in the Vita Amntstophants (quoted by Haigh, 4A.T., 
page 194, note) to the effect that, if the chorus entered ‘as from the city’, it used the 
‘left’ adyis: if from the country, the right. 

I can find no reference to any other authoritative texts on the subject of side- 
entrances, or for that matter on the nature and use of the fervtacti. The passage in 
the Vita deals, of course, with the entry of the chorus into the orchestra by means of 
the orchestral zdpodo.. I am assuming that there was a stage in the Hellenistic as in 
the Roman theatre, and that it is to this stage that Pollux and Vitruvius are referring ; 
but the author of the Vita may fairly be quoted as evidence for the view that on the 
stage, as in the orchestra, the town and country entrances were opposite to each 
other. But any fair-minded reader of Haigh’s note, referred to above, will agree that 
the expressions ‘right’ and ‘left’ in both Pollux and the Vita cannot be understood 
without further evidence. Such evidence does not exist, so far as the Hellenistic 
theatre is concerned. The confident statements made by modern writers about the 
influence of the topography of Athens on the growth of the convention which we are 
discussing are entirely in the air. 

The origins of a dramatic convention should be sought in dramatic, not in 
topographical conditions. The scene of most New Comedy plays was a street— 
usually in Athens; characters very frequently come on from the forum or go off 
towards the forum; the harbour is mentioned rather less frequently; still less 
frequently is reference made to the country. Professor Johnston calculates 
(pp. 38 ff.) that, of the twenty-six Latin plays, twenty-four are set in town; of these 
five require forum, harbour and country; thirteen require forum and harbour only; 
three require forum and country only; in three plays of Plautus only the forum 
(town) is actually required (but these three plays are (a) the Asinarta, in which ‘the 
entrances are confused, and the movements of the characters cannot be followed 
satisfactorily’; (b) the Casina, in which frequent reference is made to the country, 
though no one actually goes there; (c) the Persa, in which some pretence is made of 
using the harbour entrance); only two plays, the Rudens and the Heauton, are set in 
the country. If we assume that the harbour lies in the same direction as the forum, 
we leave the opposite entrance unused in some two-thirds of the plays. If, on the 
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contrary, we follow Professor Johnston in opposing the forum to both country and 
harbour, we shall find that both side-entrances are used, actually or in appearance, in 
all the plays with a city setting, with the exception of the Asimaria. But in the plays 
with a country setting circumstances may be quite different. It is clear that in the 
Rudens both the town and harbour of Cyrene are thought of as lying in the same 
direction ; on the opposite side is the beach. In the Heauton the town as a whole lies 
on one side ; there is no specific mention of the open country, which we may presume 
lies on the opposite side, but it can well be imagined that when Clitipho is sent oft 
for a walk (line 590) in order to get him out of the way, it is towards the open 
country that he directs his footsteps. 

If we now turn to the remains of Menander’s plays we find a higher percentage 
of country settings. The scene of the Hevo is a country district near Athens; we 
hear that a party of hunters will arrive from the town (Fr. Sabb., Capps, page 21) ; 
we are also led to expect that Laches will arrive from Lemnos (line 65), presumably 
via the Piraeus and the town. ‘Town’ and ‘harbour’ would, in such circumstances, 
naturally be thought of as lying in the same direction; on the opposite side would be 
the open country, the farms of neighbours, etc. The Epstrepontes is also set in the 
country near Athens; we get the general impression that ‘town’ and ‘country’ lie 
on opposite sides; there is no use made of the ‘harbour’. The scene of the 
Pertkewvomene is a street in Corinth; opposition of market-place and country gives a 
natural setting ; there is no mention of the ‘harbour’. The scene of the Samia is 
given by Capps as a street in Athens; the use of the forum entrance is probably 
indicated in line 69—éex ris [ayopas]; there is no mention of either harbour or country. 
The Gorgias seems to be set in the town (cf. line 79); Davus comes in from the 
country (Allinson, line 32). 

So far the results of our inquiry are meagre. But in the Citharistes we have 
evidence of a more interesting nature. 

Moschion, while on a visit to Ephesus, had seen the procession of freeborn maidens 
bringing offerings to ‘ Diana of the Ephesians’, and had fallen in love with one of 
them, daughter of Phanias, a harp-player, who lives next door to his father Laches in 
Athens, It seems that Moschion has now married this lady ; when the plays opens he 
has just returned to Athens, and is expecting his wife by another ship. _ This ship 
has not yet arrived. The opening scene, as given by Allinson, shows Moschion (?) 
on his way from the harbour to the market-place, talking to a friend, and followed by 
slaves carrying luggage. He has sent a messenger to summon his father from the 
country. He is very worried that his bride’s ship has not yet arrived, and is pouring 
his troubles into the sympathetic ear of his friend, and proposes to finish the 
story as they go together to the market-place. As he passes his father’s house he 
issues a hasty order to his slaves: ‘ Let someone take these things into the house out 
of sight as quickly as possible’. Moschion and the friend depart for the market- 
place; Laches enters from the country. He is mystified at the summons he has 
received from his son. He is going to look for Moschion indoors; if the lad is not 
there, he will go on to seek him at the market-place. Laches goes into his house ; 
Moschion returns from the market-place, wondering whether his father has yet 
arrived. Laches appears: Moschion greets him with warmth, and embarks on the 
story of his love affair. 

In this summary I have followed Allinson’s reconstruction closely (cf. also 
Sudhaus) ; if he is right, then we have a setting which can only be visualized on 
the assumption that the harbour entrance was opposite to the market-place entrance. 
Otherwise how can we account for Moschion’s appearance on the stage, in front of his 
father’s house, when hurrying from the harbour to the agora? It is true that the 
harbour is not mentioned in the extant fragments of the scene; but the young man’s 
teference to his anxiety at his wife’s having failed to arrive and his fear lest some 
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misfortune has befallen her at sea, coupled with his order to the slaves, seems to 
make it clear that he himself has only just arrived from abroad, and has not yet 
entered his father’s house. | 

I have failed to find any evidence in the remaining fragments of Menander. 
I now turn to the statements of Vitruvius and Pollux, quoted above. The concise 
words of Vitruvius ‘ una a foro altera a peregre’ agree with the view I have expressed, 
so far as they go; the trouble is that Vitruvius has not given us enough detail. 
Pollux tells us that the ‘right-hand parodos’ leads ‘from the country or the harbour 
or the city’. This cannot be right; emendation, however, is impossible without 
assuming the answer to the very question which we are discussing. In each of the 
passages quoted we find the side-entrances closely connected with the periacti. 
Combining tke statements of Vitruvius and Pollux, we find that these devices were 
revolving three-sided stands, set one at either end of the permanent back-scene, 
between the side-doors and the side-entrances. Each of the three sides of a periactus 
displayed a different scene. The right-hand periactus, according to Pollux, showed 
‘the region outside the city’, the left-hand ‘the things from the city, especially the 
things from the harbour’: it also introduced sea-gods, and whatever was too heavy 
for the wnxav7. To revolve the right-hand periactus alone indicated a change of 
Toros, to revolve both periacti a change of x#pa. Vitruvius on the other hand tells us 
that the revolution of the periacti denoted either a change of play or the arrival of a 
deity, accompanied by sudden peals of thunder. 

None of the descriptions which I have read in modern works (including the 1934 
and 1937 P.W.) makes any real attempt to deal with this curious and apparently 
contradictory evidence ; even the sober Haigh (A.T., pages 197-9) is both inadequate 
and fanciful. All writers seem to agree in regarding the periacti as appliances for 
changing scenery ‘the only appliances for changing scenery that are mentioned by 
the ancient Greek writers’ (Haigh). But New Comedy does not appear to have 
allowed for any change of setting within the course of any one play. There is no 
evidence for such a change either in Plautus, or in Terence, or in the fragments of 
Menander. From the beginning to the end of any one play the audience were con- 
fronted with the usual three-door back-scene. And what would such a back-scene 
have to do with the xaraBArjpara which Pollux says were placed on the periacti, 
showing a mountain, a river or the sea? How artificial, too, would be the ‘curious 
conventional custom’ (Haigh) whereby one periactus was turned to denote a ‘slight’ 
change of scene—‘ merely from one part of the same district to another’, whereas 
‘ when the action was transferred to an entirely new district, then both the periacti 
were turned round, and the scenery was changed at each end’. Suchan account can 
only have been penned by a writer who was thinking chiefly in terms of fifth-century 
drama. Wecan understand Haigh’s conclusion that ‘it must have been chiefly in 
the intervals between successive plays that the periacti were employed’; in fact 
Vitruvius has told us that they weve so used (cum fabularum mutationes sunt futurae). 
But the periacti seem by their nature to have been designed for vapid alteration. 
And what of Vitruvius’ other remark that they denoted the arrival of gods, and of 
Pollux’s reference to the introduction of sea-gods ‘and objects too heavy for the 
mechane’? ‘It is possible that, of the two sides of the periaktos which were out of 
sight of the audience, one contained a small ledge or balcony, on which the sea-god 
took his stand. As the machine rolled round, he would come suddenly into view’ 
(Haigh). 

Let us look again at Vitruvius and Pollux. We observe :— 

(a) that both writers refer to the periacti in close connexion with their accounts 
of the side-entrances ; 

(b) that both writers speak of ‘ arrivals ’"—deorum aduentus, Beovs . . . Oadrarriovs 
méye.—as in some way connected with the use of the periacti; with which evidence 
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we may couple the éx of Pollux—‘the things yvom the city’, ‘the things from the 
harbour ; 

(c) that Pollux’s description of the scenes shown on the periacti—‘ the region 
outside the city’, ‘the things from the city ’, ‘ the things from the harbour '—is strongly 
reminiscent of the use of the side-entrances to denote arrivals from or departures to 
‘country ’, ‘town’ and harbour ’; 

and when we further remember that, while there were only two side-entrances, 
there were ¢hvee conventional significations to be shared between them, we shall, 
I think, be forced to the conclusion that the function of the periacti was to indicate 
to the audience the conventional significance to be attached to the side-entrances at 
any given moment in the play. 

Let us suppose that the scene is the usual street in Athens. At the back are 
the usual three doors, denoting three houses, or two houses and a temple or the like.? 
The significance of these doorways will be made clear to the audience (a) in the 
prologue, if there is one; (b) by frequent references in the course of the play. 
Moreover, these doorways in the back-scene will retain their significance unaltered 
throughout the course of the play. On either hand are the side-entrances. Their 
use differs from play to play ; it may be altered more than once within a play. To 
avoid the necessity of issuing frequent reminders to the audience, use is made of the 
periacti, set close to the side-entrances; one may present a view of the market, the 
opposite one a rural scene (a river, a mountain, etc.). An arrival from abroad is 
anxiously expected ; suddenly one of the periacti swings round, presenting to the audi- 
ence a picture of the sea, the harbour, a ship, a dolphin or the like. This is a change 
of roros. The play has ended; another, with an entirely fresh setting, perhaps in a 
foreign town, is to be brought on. It will still require the three doorways; but 
a revolution of both the periacti will give these doorways the appropriate framework ; 
this is a mutatio fabulae, a change of xwpa. A deity is to manifest himself, with 
appropriate thunder and lightning. Above the stage is set the ‘ high periactus’, also 
called the ‘ flash’ (repiaxros vynAy, KepavvocKoreiov) ; on one, two or all of its sides (we 
may suppose), a fiery streak is painted on a dark background. The ‘high periactus ’ 
turns—or perhaps whirls; the (povretov, or ‘thunderer’, rattles, and the deity 
appears by the celestial side-entrance, the pyyxavy or Geodoyeiov. Such an entry we 
may suppose was made by Jupiter at the end of the A mphitruo :— 


strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus: ut subito, ut prope, ut ualide tonuit ! 
(line 1062); 


ardere censui aedis, ita tum confulgebant (line 1067) ; 
and finally :— 


sed quid hoc? quam ualide tonuit! di, obsecro uestram fidem! (1130) 


and the god appears in majesty, delivers his decree, and departs whence he came 
(ego in caelum migro, line 1143): A sea-god, however, cannot well appear from the 
sky; to herald his arrival one of the side periacti will revolve to show a view of the 
sea, and the god will walk in by the neighbouring side-entrance. Groups of deities, 
collectively too heavy for the pnxav7, will enter in some such way; ghosts and 
infernal deities will appear as it were from the depths of Hades; the varieties of the 
detachable xaraZAjpara are unlimited. 

I have made no attempt to interpret the terms ‘right’ and ‘left’ as used by 
Pollux. On any view his account is confused, and he is drawing on different and 


1 One, or even two, of the three doorwayscan, curtains. Only one doorway is needed for the 
if not required in the play, be concealed by Amphitruo, 
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imperfectly understood authorities. Professor Johnston’s independent study of the 
Latin plays has led her to put the ‘forum’ entrance to the spectators’ right, the 
‘harbour’ and ‘ country’ entrances to the spectators’ left. The only qualification I 
would add is that this arrangement should be limited to plays with a town’ setting ; 
a setting in the country may well have necessitated placing the harbour in the same 
direction as the town, as is, in fact, the case in the Rudens, and perhaps in the Hero ; 
our arrangement of the Rudens will depend on our interpretation of ad dexteram in 
line 156 and again in line 254. What I am most concerned with is to show that, so 
far from there being any discrepancy between Greek and Roman practice, there is every 
reason to suppose that the Romans adopted unchanged the use of the side-entrances 
which they found prevailing in the theatres of Magna Graecia. 
W. Beare. 
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NOTES ON HERODOTUS-—III. 


In C.Q. 1935, 72-82 and 150-163 I published some observations on Herodotus 
which were the by-product of a translation. Those which follow are the similar by- 
product of a lexicon. It says much for the delusive simplicity of Herodotus that it 
is still possible to reap a critical crop from an author who has been read by Reiske, 
Dobree and Cobet. Had van Herwerden not edited Herodotus, the harvest would 
have been twice as large. 


I 120, 3 rapa opixpa yap Kai Aoyiwv Evia KEXwPNKE, Kal Ta ye TWY 
[exopeva] reXEws és Epyerar. 

As reAéws cannot here mean ‘at the last’, the only possibility is to construe it 
with av@eves. But reAéws doOevys ‘quite slight’ is bad English, not good Greek. 
Contrast reAews addpwv Isaeus 12, 4; one can be ‘completely’ mad, but not 
‘completely’ small. Read therefore <a>vreAéws, ‘in imperfect fulfilment’. In 
this sense Astyages in the next chapter says to Cyrus (121): cé eyw &’ dye oveipov 
ov TEXE NY HOikeov. 

Incidentally, €xoueva is a gloss on the genitive trav dvepatwy, which had been 
absorbed before a- fell out. Otherwise ra dveipdrwv éyopveva without the article would 
be requisite; see I, 193, 43; 2, 77,53 3) 25,4; 66,1; 5, 49, 8; 8, 142, 4. 

132, 2 ewurp pev [7 Ovovre] (diy podvy ov ot eyyiverar dparba dyad, 

Either tr @vovre or ot must go, and the guilty party is not oi, which Legrand 


suspected as a dittography of ov, but which is protected by POxy. 2096. It is rw 
Gvovrt, a gloss on oi, that should be expelled. 

186, 1 ravra pev Badeos repreBarero, Se [€£] avtav rapevOjxny 

I can offer no explanation of the baffling éx Bd@eos, but I wish to see ef deleted, 
as Schweighauser once proposed (Lex. Herod. I] 184a). "E€ avr@v cannot mean 
‘thereafter’; for a parenthesis (zapev@yxn) comes in the middle, not at the end, of 
that which it interrupts. Nor on the other hand can it signify the material; for 
tabta refers to embankments and a lake, and this is no stuff to make a rapev@yxy 
with. For rapevO@nxn avtov cf. r, rov Aoyov 7, 5, 3; 171, I. 

1QI, 2 ovTw te kai [kata] ravra waparvecas 

Kara tavra thus occurs nowhere else in Herodotus,! and if it did, would still be 
surprising, as its meaning is no different from that of otrw. Kai and ra- have 


generated xard, as very often happens; see Madvig Adv. I 546: xac et xara facillime 
permutantuy maximeque sequente voce, quae a t inctpiat, orttuy xara, and examples there. 


193, 3 Sunxoow pev 7d Tapamav éredv S€ EwuTijs 
ExpEeper, 
From the antithesis it is clear that 7d rapdérav should mean ‘generally, usually ’, 


a sense unexampled anywhere.? We require érirav, as 6, 46, 3: wore Td érimay 
mpooje Ereos Exdorov Sunxooia TaAavta, Ste 7d TpoTHAGe, 


199, I [émi Cevyéwv] kapdpyor 7d ipdv EoTacr. 
In 4, 69, 1 the word xapdpy has been displaced by its gloss duaga: eredy dpagar 


by L. and S., is not similar: 
Spaxuay 7d wapdwav dwavt’ 


ws Tlepoéwv perezérepo Aéyovor .. ., Kara 
Taira ypdyw 1, 95, 1 is different. 
* Dem. in Calliciem § 28 (=1279. 22), compared 
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rapapys (AP: om. a) dpvydvwv rAjowo. (see Ph.W. 1934, 1068-1071). Here gloss 
and text stand side by side. Cf. Pollux 10, 52: ra pév t&v dxnpdtwv oKevopdpa av 
cin, ... Ta cis TO évevvaia, TA SE KaTdoTEya Kal OTEyaTTa Kapdpar* 


yap “Hpddoros wvopacev. 


207, I elrov Kai mpdrepov, .. Td dv dpa oiky TY KaTa 
Tpewerv. 
Only a od¢dApa can be a opddpa, and then it is past averting. Compare 7, 6, 4, 
ct pev Te odApa to BapBapw, Trav pév Edreye ovdev and Qg, 9, 2 mpiv Te 
"AOnvaiow opddrpa pépov tH and read épov. 


II 19, 2 xarépyerar pev 6 NeidAos ard tporewy ap£dpevos Eri 
ExaTov npepas, és Tov ToUTEwY TOV OTiow GTOACiT OY 
TO peeOpov. 

As the text stands, droAcirwy must be taken absolutely, ‘departing, leaving 
(the flooded land)’, and rd féeOpov as accusative of respect with arépxerou, ‘as regards 
its stream’; thus droAcizwv is harsh and 7d péeOpov futile. Read tAeirwv 7d 
‘declining, failing, in volume’, and compare 7, 43, I 6 2xdpavdpos éewédure 7d peeOpor ; 
58, 3 ToTapds ovK Td pecOpov ertAcrwv. The corruption was caused by 
assimilation to a répxerau. 


27 THs avpys Se OTe OVK THVSE yvwpnv. 

This sentence refers to 19, 3: Tatrd te 8 BovAdcpevos cidévar iordpeov Kai 6 TL avpas 
ATOTVEOVTAS TaVTWY ov mapexerar, As all editors read 6 here, they 
should do so also in 27. 


42, 3-4 TEAos Aurapéeww tov ‘Hpaxdrea, tov Alia <rade > 
exdeipavta Oar Te THY Kepadny, KTA. 

Neater than Herold’s rade or Fritsch’s rowvde would be 
exdeipavTa <de>. Cf. 1, 123, 4 Aaydv pnxavnodpevos Kal dvarxicas TovTOU THY yarTEpa. 


Ibid., 4-5 amd tovTov kpiorpdcwmov tov Aids THyaApa ard de 
Atyurriwvy ’Appwvior, eovtes . . . Soxéew por, kal Td ovvopa 
"Appovioe ard tovde ETwvupinv erouoavto* ’Apovv yap 
kaXdéovor Tov Aia, 


Read ris erwvupuns. 


43, 2 tov ‘HpaxAéos rovrouv ot yovees apdotepor [’Apuditpiwv Kat 
yeyovores 7d avexaber am’ 


52, I Geovs adeas amd Tov ToLovTOV, OTL KOT TA TAaVTA TPHYypaTa 
Kat vouas 

The sense of xoopw Oévres Ta TavTa TpHypara is complete in itself; the addition 
kai vouas causes only difficulty, because (1) wpijypara and vouds are not 
co-ordinate, the former being concrete, the latter abstract; (2) the verb xéopm Oetvac 
is inappropriate to vozas—‘ distributions’ or ‘ provinces’ are not ‘set in order’; and 
(3) if ra ravra tpyypara and mdcas vouds were co-ordinate, we should expect ras racas 
vopas. I conclude that some participle such as veiwavres has fallen out after voyds. 


79, 3 «bacav . . . airdv dwpov Opivows Aiyyrriwy 
[kat] te Kai potvnv yever Oar, 


Kai is often absorbed or generated by -vau." 


Abicht transposed re after rpwrnv. 
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116, 1-2 pernxe (“Opnpos) (rdv Adyov), SyAWoas ws Kal TovTOY 
Aoyov. kata yap ev . . rAdvnv 

Neither Reiz’s xardmep nor Schaefer’s xara ra nor Bekker’s xara raperoinoe is 
possible, because xara (or xatdrep) cannot stand for dv or the like. 
Nor does Madvig’s xar’ & ydp with anacoluthon resumed by €v rovrow § 6 
justify the text; for a@ éroinve rAdvny is not Greek for ‘what he wrote about the 
wandering’. I suggest xara <ravta> ydp: ‘for it was following this version that he 
mentioned the wandering’, 


122, 3 ot ipées ar’ dv Evds pitpy Tos OPOadpors, ayaydvres SE piv . . . 
es hépovoav és Anuntpos adroit ipéa <Tdv> KaTa- 
dedenevov Tovs OPOadpors A€yovar AvKwv dyer és 7d ipdv. 


124, 3 xpovov d€ eyyever TH SExa pev THs Kat’ 
Tovs AiGous. 

The position of pév shows that déxa érea should be written Sexaérea as an adjective 
agreeing with xpdévov. Cf. rpiérea kal rerpaérea ypovov 1, 199, 5. Earlier editors gave 
Sexa pev é€rea, which isolates ypévov. Similarly Schweighduser’s tpinxovraérea cipyynv 
for tpujxovra érea 7, 148, 4 should be received. 


127, 3 vrodcipas tov mpatov AiMov woixiAov, tecoepaxovta mddas 
THs <Td > TwUTd péyabos <éxew > THs peydAns oixodounce, 

Some change is necessary. I prefer this to Wiedemann’s [rdév]r6. Compare 
2, 7, 2 opixpov te 7d evipor Tis dv TOY Td pHKOS Elvat, 


139, I TéAos ris tov AiBioros Bde EAeyov yever Oar. 

I do not deny that réXos ris dradkdayps conceivably might mean ‘the final 
departure’. But the position of réAos and the striking parallel 9, 9, 1: réAos de rijs re 
Kal trav eyéveTo Tpdros suggest to me that the 
original may have been something like éAeyov <todvde tpdrov> yever Oa. 
Blakesley also thought the sentence corrupt, and Larcher wished to read ryv 
| 


III 34, 4 mporepov yap dpa Tlepoéwv of cuvédpwv edvtwv Kat Kpoicov 
eipeto 6 KapBuions Koids tus Soxéou avinp 

Tlepréwy of ovvédpwv éovrwy can mean neither ‘the Persians who were his 
councillors’ nor ‘some Persians who were in council with him’. It can only mean 
‘the Persians, when they were in council with him’, which is absurd. Tov should 
therefore be added after Ilepoéwv. 


36, 2 ods Kipos. 

In Herodotus we find warip cos again 7, 1oy, 1 and 104, 2, as well as wats aos 
I, 42, 2 and 209, 3. Here and in the other cases of zatjp ods Bekker, followed by 
Hude and others, writes tarp <é6> ods. But as the article is omitted with gos in 
these combinations and in these alone, it is clear that with close degrees of relation- 
ship it could grammatically be dispensed with. Compare mio padre, not 11 mio padre, 
in Italian. 

44, 2 ... és Ydpov Senaodpevos otpardy apa 

deduevos a: Senoouévovs van Herwerden. 


With véurw the following constructions are found in Herodotus: (a) éreyrov 
twa aitnaodpevor 6, 139, 1, cf. pavtevodpevos I, 46, 3; 
erepav AEyovTeEs Q, 74,1; (C) adyyéAous Se(npevovs 4, 151, 2; SO 


‘ 
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perhaps 7, 15, 1 (kaAdéovra) ; (d) I, 85,1; So 4, 161, 1; 6, 
85, 1; 135, 2; 7, 148, 2; 8, 98, 1; 138, 1; 142, 13; 9, 6; 12, 2; 54, 2; and 
(¢) Ereppe rods aithoovras 7, 133, 2. Thus it appears that either of the MS 
readings might stand. 


48, 1 yap Kai [és] rovrous éx TOV Lapiwy yevouevov yevey 

Compare 1, 69, 3 xal ydp tives avrodvs evepyerias efxov Kpoioov mpdrepov 
yeyovviac. The text is untranslatable. No parallel has been produced for elye 
yevopevov = éyeydvee; for in 7, 143, 1 és ’AOnvaious 7d eros eipnuévov, Exe és Means 
‘refer to’. 


52, 3 Kdrepa aiperdrepa éort, Ta’TAa TA Viv THHTTELS THY TYpavvida 
Kai ayada Ta viv éyw TavTa. . . ; 

Tatra rpéoow means ‘I do this’, never ‘I fare thus’, which is otrw rpdoow ; and 
all the examples of zpdécow with neuter objects cited by lexica as intransitive will be 
found to be transitive and to mean ‘do’! Therefore ra viv €xwv mpjoces 
means ‘this that you now keep on doing’, whereas the context shows that €xwv 
ought to mean ‘having’. In some way zpijoces is corrupt. Rather than suppose 
it to conceal rrwxevers or the like, I should prefer to insert an adverb such as ovrw 
Or Kakas. 


60, 4 vnds Tov dpxiréxtwv eyévero “Potkos PiAew. 

There is much confusion over the name of Rhoecus’s sire. The editors have 
always accented ®iAew, of which the nominative would be PiAews; but Thiersch 
proposed ®:Aéw, which implies a nominative @:Aéns. The name is mentioned else- 
where only by Pausanias in the genitive as @:Aaiov (8, 14, 5; 10, 38, 3); for Suidas 
s.vv. Piréas and Pidews says nothing to indicate that either name is connected with 
Rhoecus. Supposing that the naine was known only in the genitive, a nominative 
Piréas, Ionic P:Aéns, would bring Herodotus and Pausanias into line, supposing 
itacism in the latter. 


68, 5 ovre Sivapas és Adyous EADciv GAAHV ovdepiav TOV TvyKa- 
TNMEVWV YUVALKOV. 

No editor comments on this passage, but it has always been misunderstood 
by translators, who refer tov cvyxatnpévwv yvvatkov to the mage’s other wives, 
doing violence to the meaning of cvyxarjoba. It means ‘the women who sit with 
her (Atossa)’, that is, her handmaidens, aAAnv being exclusive. Phaedima tells her 
father that she is allowed to communicate with Atossa neither directly nor indirectly. 


74, 2 TA ot pUpta 

The hyperbolical expression formed on the analogy of ravra dexa didovac, etc. 
(4, 88, 1; 9, 81, 2) requires pipia, an exact number; the pvpia of the editors (except 
Abicht?) would be pointless. 


78, 1 ot payou Ervxov tnvixatra édvTes Te Eow Kal Ta ard Ipynédoreos 
yevopeva, ev Bovdy Exovres. dv eidov Tovs edvovxous Te Kai Bowvras, 
ava te €Spapov kai ws Euabov 7d Toedpevov, 

All editors who notice the phrase ava re éSpayov maAw render: ‘rushed back (into 
the room which they had left to enquire the cause of the disturbance)’. Not only is 
a stage of the action thus omitted by Herodotus but as €uafov rd roveduevov comes in 


* Conversely rpdcow with an adverb is always __ be found doing thus’. 
intransitive. In 9, 109, 3 goBeduevos “Aunorpw, 2 Blakesley also saw the meaning but failed to 
. . obrw mojocwv, the meaning is change the accent. 
‘should thus be caught in the act’, not ‘ should 
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the wrong place; for enlightenment must have preceded the running back as well as 
the resort to arms. Moreover, dvédpapov is used by Herodotus of persons four times 
elsewhere, but never thus. It always means ‘jump to one’s feet’, and that is the 
meaning here. The magi sat down to debate the action of Prexaspes, then seeing 
(and hearing) the commotion they ‘leapt up again’, and on learning the cause took to 
arms. If there is any inexactitude, it is in the use of «/Sov for yaOovro or the like. 


89, 2 Tolar pev dpyvpiov cipyro BaBvrAdviov crabpdvy 
tadAavrov Toior xpvoiov EvBoixov. 

From editions and translations it appears usual to take BaBvAdvov crabpov 
together, either as an (ungrammatical and meaningless) accusative of respect, or in 
apposition to raAavrov, without explaining what drayivéeev BaBvAdvov crabuov could 
mean. BafvAwvov rédavrov belongs together and is qualified by the accusative of 
respect orafuov; so 2, 96, 4 and several times in 1, 50 and 51. Thus the next 
sentence begins 7d d€ BaBvAwviov réAavrov Sivarac xtA. The singular rdAavrov is 
collective. 


IV 8, 3 tas of [Tas] id Tod Gpparos vepopuévas TY Xpdvy 
ras delevit Kriiger ; dwé d. 


Tas do is the truth, not [rds] id; for Herodotus never has vré with the genitive 
meaning ‘from under’. 


42, 2 évrecAdpevos “HpaxAéwv ornrAéwv [éws] és Bopyninv Kai 
outws és Aiyurrov amiuxveer Oar. 

‘To sail through the Straits of Gibraltar until they reached the Mediterranean’ 
is not only nonsense; it is also a mistranslation. “Ews dmixvéerOac does not mean 
‘until they came’; that could only be éws dmixéoOar, “Ews has been generated by és, 
as often; in Thuc. 3, 108, 3 és ove has been corrupted to ews 6Ye by some MSS, to éws 
es ove by others. 

85, 3 Tovrov Tov TeAdyeos Td OTOpa ETi edpos OTASLOL, S€ TOU OTdpaTos, 
6 avynv, Td KéxAntat, . . . oradiovs eikooe Kai Exatov 

Blakesley’s deletion of tov orouaros would require ds instead of 76, and Macan’s 
of 6 does not relieve the impossible construction .. . eri oradiovs Kai 
exarév eort, All that is necessary is to remove the comma after oréparos, taking paKos 
(like etpos preceding) as accusative of respect. For tov ordparos 0. avyyyv cf. 118, I 6 
avxnv Tov Boordpov. 

QQ, 1-2 KoArov dyopuevov THs TavTyS, UKvOcKy Te Kal 6 “lorpos 
és . . . 7d “Iorpov onpavewv 7d auras [THs 
xdpyns], éeori> és pétpnow. ard "Iotpov apxain 

Compare 4, 36, 2 dyAdow péyabds te Exdoryns aitéwv Kai oin tis és 
éxdorn. Evdis is frequently confounded with parts of airds; eg. Thuc. 8, 5, 3 
evOis B: cett. No one has yet succeeded in explaining what dpyxain 


means, 
4 Hv pevroi erin Kal éri apky Te adcKéwv Kai mets ov 
*‘Hpéas would be a big improvement. Bekker’s zepo~dpueba is still the best 
remedy for the impossible rewopeGa. 


133, I pia poipa TaxOeioa mpdrepov pév rapa tTHv Aiuvynv 
ppovpéecv, tore de eri rdv “Iorpov és Adyous 
The tactics of the Scythians were not to ‘ patrol’, but to flee before Darius and 
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Tporxwpeey Lavpoparas. 
tovtous pev trayev ... Tavdidos rorapotv mapa Aipvny 
yovrtas. Ppovpéev should therefore be changed to de’yev or pvyev, which in the 
MSS would be written ¢vyéecv. 

I take this opportunity of restoring a passage of Thucydides. 
Four Hundred set the Parali to patrol Euboea: pereuBiBaoavres és OT PAaTLOTiv 
vauv eragav Ppoupeiv Tept EvBouy. In 86,9 the Parali are described as of rére Onoav 


draw him on; 4, 120, 2 mpds THv piav Tov potpewy . . 


In 8, 74, 2 the 


€v TH OTpaTwrids TOV TeTpaKoTiuv TeptTACiv EvBouv, Read mepirodciv, and 
compare 6, 45, where zepiroAca has been corrupted in the archetype to wepirAaca. 


163, 3 Se Kdpuvov evpys py audopéas 
aromeure kat’ ovpov: ei [THV Kdpuvov], Es THY apipprToY. 

One does not ‘bake’ an oven. A glossator wanted an object to eforrjces and 
supplied the wrong one. 

173 Nacapoor tpordpovpoi poo 

This queer amraf eipnyevov may well be a product of dpovpor. 
both words frequently. 


Herodotus has 


V 7 Geovs 5€ povvovs Tovade, “Apea kai Avovucov kai oi Baotrees 
avtov, TapeE TOV GAAwYV ToALHTEWY, cEBovrat “Eppéenv padiora Oedv. 

IldpeE means ‘except’ and ‘besides’; it does not mean ‘unlike, apart from’, as 
it ought to do here. Read therefore tov SAA 


I 5A , > > Se , , 
IQ, I NALKiN TE GvaTavEO ALTA PEE TOTL. 


The unexampled dative’ is so difficult that it is tempting to enrich the language 
with a new compound and write pnd’ eAAurdpee. 


75, 1 peAAdvrwv [7a orpardreda] és KopivOia . . . 


Compare 6, 108, 5 peAAdvrwv S€ cuvdrreav paxynv KopivOcoc od mepreidov. As 
ovvartrew can be said absolutely (4, 80, 2), there is no impropriety in ovvarrew és 
paxnv side by side with ovvdrrev paynv; but ovdrrev ta orpardreda és paxnv is 
unparalleled and due to someone who missed an object for cvvayer. 


78 avtds Exarros mpocOvpectd Karepyater Oar. 
needs an object. 


2 arectéepnoe TOAAW SE Te TACioTOVS THs xis. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that the curious expressions 7oAAw tu (3, 116, 1; 
33, 1; 6, 78, 2) and oAtyw te (4, 79, 2; 81,2; 6, 69, 2; 8, 95) with comparatives 
and superlatives are invariably before 7-, which so easily generates and absorbs 7. 


117 pev Adpdavov, cide 52 “ABvddv re kai Tlepxwtny Adpiaxov xai 
TaUTas em’ Nuepy ExdoTH aipec. 


‘Exaornv Madvig. I think I can do better: ravras wiav Exdory. 


VI 75, 3 ameOave.. ., ws (A€youcr), dre ipod aitav “Apyov [’Apyeiwv] 
Tovs Ex THS KATAYLVEWY KaTEKOTTE, 

"Apyeiwv is a gloss on avrwv, which is partitive with rovs xarapvydvras. Of 
xatayiwvewy Stein says ‘Der Hain lag auf einem Hiigel, daher xar-’; others explain 
‘bringing home’, because Cleomenes tempted his victims into the open by saying 
that he had received their ransoms. Read éfay.véwv, corrupted by assimilation to 
xatéxorre following. 


1 Tov \twapoivra éraipg Diog. L. 6, 66; but 
the meaning there is ‘importune’, and Richards 


emends rip éraipay. 
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103, 4... at ai tpeis "OAvpmiddas Eroinoay Kai 
immo. THvTd TovTO Evaydpew Aaxwvos, TovTéwv ovdapai, 

Except that Abicht silently reads rovrwy, the editors make no comment. But 
can be neither nominative feminine—that would be or rAcioves—nor 
accusative neuter. Twvurd rovro éroinoav can stand vicariously for tpets "OAvpmiadas 
dveikovro, but not for rAcivas "OAvpriddas aveiAovro. is a cor- 
ruption of wzAéovs (see L. Dindorf in Thesaurus VI 1429), and wAéovs ovdapai is a 
slightly illogical equivalent of ov rAéovs, as mAéov ovdev (6, 52, 6, etc.) of ov rAéor, 


125, 3 evdus peyav kat kdArov Babiv TOV KiOwvos. 

So far from emending xaraAcrépevos, the editors have not even noticed that it is 
corrupt. But xaradeireoGa: means ‘leave behind one’. Some word is required with 
the sense of xarépevos. 


140, 2 ‘Hdawriées eriPovto, ov [eivar THY 
Xeprovygov 

Herodotus has the infinitive after as EWUTW OUKETE 
eivas Suvatds 3, 53, 1 and 1, 45, 33; 4, 126; 5, 86, 2; 6, 61, 2, but nowhere else the 
accusative and infinitive, which he uses with ovyywwoxw 1, 89, 3; 91, 6; 4, 43, 6. 
On the other hand, od ovyy:vwoxerOuc absolutely for ‘resist, stand out’ is regular: 
3, 99, 13 5, 94, 2; cf. especially 6, 92, 2 ovyyvovTes 


VII 43, 2 dpiorepy drépywv ‘Poitecov Kai Odpiverov Adpdavov, ev 
de ['Tevxpors]. 
A reader remembered 5, 122, 2 eiAe T'epy:Oas rots tov apxaiwv Tevxpwr, 


55) 2 nyY€ovTo mpara pev ot Ilepoae . . . , pera TovTovs [0] oTpaTds 
€Ovéwy. pev THY TH SE LoTEpain .. . 

The vanguard (yéovro) comprised (1) the Immortals; (2) miscellaneous troops. 
Then next day came Xerxes’ forerunners, Xerxes himself and Xerxes’ rearguards ; 
5¢ rovrowws 6 GAAos otpatds. But 6 otpards with the article would include 
the entire army, and none would be left to bring up the rear as 60 dAAos orparos. 
Compare 40, 1 »yéovro pev of oxevoddpa Te Kal Ta peta SE TovTOUS 
otpatis tavroiwy éOvéwy dvapié, and then, bringing up the rear, 41, 2 émevta 0 
SptAos ue dvayié. O would be absorbed or generated easily by -C C-. 


67, I wédcAa Se és yovu avateivovra elxov, Toga dé Kai atxpas Zapayyewv de 
Pepevdarns. 

The bows as well as the spears were Median; cf. 66, 1 rofo.s eoxevacpevor ijoav 
Mydixoiot. The o is a dittography of that following. 


126 Boes Ta Kepea treppeyabed dots Ta és "EAAnVas porteovTa. 

This would mean ‘the horns of these beasts exported to Greece are enormous’. 
The required sense is ‘the enormous horns exported to Greece come from these 
beasts’. Ta is therefore required before ireppeyabea also. So in Thuc. 1, 108, 3 ra 
TE TELXN TA EaUTOV TA papa ameTéAeoay the second ra is omitted in part of the tradition. 


127 6 oTpards adtov Tapa xwpnv Tornvec. 
Toodode neither does nor can take the article. 
153, 4 Ta yap épya ov mpds amravros avdpds vevopixa. [yiver Gar}. 


With yiveoOa: the meaning is ‘I do not believe that such deeds are done by 
everybody’. Needless to say, that is the fact. Delete yiverGa: as an attempt to 
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explain the construction of mpdés, and you have the required sense ‘I do not think 
such deeds are characteristic of everybody’. Compare 5, 12, 3 ovre Ilepoixa Fv 
Avdva Ta roevpeva ex THS yuvatkds, ovTE Tpds Ex THS’Acins ovdapov. 


161, 2 pev <xpovov> tov “EAAjvwrv orparov Oar, EEnpKee 
novxinv aye. 

The editors do not even attempt to quote support for the preposterous notion 
that ovov means ‘as long as’. Xpdvoy was omitted through the homoeoteleuton 
with 


Ibid., 3 yap av EAAjvey orpardyv rrciorov cinuev 
It is difficult to believe that rdpados orparés, ‘ a sea-side army ’, can mean ‘ navy’. 


I should prefer to suppose a lacuna of this nature: pdrnv yap av dé mapadov 
oixéovtes vavtixdv> “EAAjvwv «ti. 


Ibid. obrw ovdéev npiv éore Aeyev TavTa. 
Weil conjectured decxés; perhaps dvaidés is nearer the mark. 


199 Tpnxis ard ToD MéAavos rovrov rorapod orddia TavTy Se 
Kai evpvrarév maons THs Tav’rns éx TaV dpewv és Kat’ Tpnxis 

“A must refer to dpéwv. But the required meaning is ‘at the point where Trachis 
stands’, an explanation of ravrp. For that xar’ 6 is necessary. 

209, 2 yeAwrd pe EOev A€yovta Ta TEP Gpwv exByodpeva TpHypara Tavra. 

Reiske’s ry rep, printed by Hude and many others, is no improvement. Ty zep 
cannot introduce an indirect question, and ‘speaking in exactly the way that I saw 
things would go’ is nonsense,! nor again can mpyypata Tatra be the object of Aeyovta, 
in the sense of ‘talking about’. Moreover éxBaivew means not ‘turn out’, but 
‘happen’; so that rpyyyara raira cannot be the subject. These considerations and 
the need for an article to zpijypara suggest ra rep wpwv éxBnodpeva <KaTa 
"ATA TATA, 


VIII 62, & Adyw SueBawe és EvpvBiddnv, A€eywv padrdov 

The tense of onpaivwv is intolerable not so much because of the looseness of 
present for aorist as because it produces a wrong meaning. For the present 
participle inevitably qualifies d:¢Bacve, ‘ with this significance he addressed himself to 
Eurybiades’. But the sense is merely ‘having said this’; what Themistocles says 
to Eurybiades has no connection with his words to Adimantus. Cf. 8, 111, 1 ot pev 
TavTa arérAcov dricw. So éorjpacve is substituted in some MSS for 
8, 8, 3; 21, 2. 


97, 2 €x mavTds voov pevov TOAEMNTELY. 


Some of the instances of future prolative infinitive (collected by Goodwin § M.T. 
113) are guaranteed by the form; but as there is no such thing as MS authority 
between -joa: and -oev, we should be chary of admitting such a future with a verb 
after which there is no other example of it and which Herodotus himself uses seven 


times elsewhere with the present or aorist. 
107,1 Tavrny tv és eyiveto, THs vuKTos KTA, 
Elsewhere (e.g. 126, 1; 9, 18, 3) és rorovrov éyivero is personal, which suggests 
TAUTA THS MENS. 
1 Contrast § 5 uh raird Tro TH éyw Aéyw (SC. avrd). 
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112, 3 Kairos Kapvoriouwi ye ovdév <padrAov> rovrov eivexa Tov Kaxov 
eyevero. 

This is preferable to van Herwerden’s ovdeyia. 

IX 31, 1 ob roe pev vv eri tw 

This is the conclusion of a list which began (28, 2) érdoaovro Sde oi emigor- 


TOVTEs TE Kai of dpxnv EADdvres This suggests ovrw, which would also relieve 
the isolation of ray Gevres. 


71, 2 npiorevoav te kai PrAoxiwv Apouddperos 
Better than Kriiger’s or Stein’s is 

104 dd0vs ai pov Tovs 

&- is not to be emended to 5) with the Aldine. It is an uncial dittography of ai. 


117 éd€ovro Tav TTpaTnyoV <av> drayoev opéas driow. 

“Av is present in Herodotus’s four other examples of éxws with optative in object 
clauses (1, 91, 2; 2, 126, 1; 3, 44,1; 5, 98, 4), and it is a particle readily absorbed 
or generated by ar-. 


Finally three amusing passages where editors have forgotten to convert false 
readings into Ionic before putting them in the text: 5, 77, 3 (except Abicht) «Zxov & 
év wéSacs Syoavres; 7, 59, 2 Léppeov axpy svopacTy ; 
177 (Hude) of pév ot v Edaivovro 
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MACTARE—MACVLA ? 


THE very ingenious and closely reasoned article of Mr. L. R. Palmer (C.Q. 
XXXII, p. 57) seems to us to deserve examination, the more so as we totally dis- 
agree with his views, both from the point of view of etymology and that of Religions- 
forschung. To put his conclusions briefly, he supposes mactus to be derived from 
a hypothetical verb macto, signifying ‘bespatter, sprinkle’; mactus then would 
properly mean ‘sprinkled ’ (with wine, blood, milk or some other fluid used in sacri- 
fice), and might also be used of the substance which was sprinkled or poured, thus 
accounting for the double construction of the secondary verb mactave (aliquid alicui or 
aliquem altqua ve). In particular, Mr. Palmer supposes that macte uirtute alludes to 
the blood with which the warrior thus addressed is besprinkled, and so to his tabu 
condition. To the whole of this construction we object, holding that the old deriva- 
tion from the root MAG is correct (though a verb *mago is as hypothetical as 
Mr. Palmer’s *macio)' and that mactus signifies ‘increased’, ‘made greater or 
stronger ’, mactare properly ‘to put someone in the condition of being mactus’, and by 
an easy transition ‘to sacrifice a victim’ (to a deity, to make him mactus). 

Linguistically, Mr. Palmer’s derivation of mactave from *macto is of course 
irreproachable, cf., e.g., /acto from Jacio, a verb which would be lost but for a quota- 
tion in Paul. Fest., pp. 25, 14; 103,25. He aptly compares *macto, mactus, macto, 
magmentum with apto, aptus, apto, ammentum, But when he goes on to state that macula 
belongs to macto as co(a)pula to apio, and on this basis ascribes to *macio the meaning 
‘bespatter, sprinkle’, he unwittingly runs foul of two obstacles. (1) The original 
meaning of macula seems to be a natural spot, as on the skin of a beast, not a spot 
made by sprinkling, see the Thesauyus and Ernout-Meillet s.u. (2) Feminine -/-deriva- 
tives of Latin verbs do not denote the result of the action expressed by the verb, but 
the instrument with which that action is performed; cf., e.g., apto—co-(a)pula, capio— 
capula, ferto—ferula. ‘The same applies to the neuter derivatives in -/-, e.g., tactio— 
taculum, specto—speculum, although here two exceptions are known, templum and exem- 
plum (Stolz-Leumann par. 172 1VB). Therefore, if *macto ever existed, macula is not 
likely to have more to do with it than, e.g., facula with facto, and the meaning of 
*macto is thus unknown. 

Objection must further be raised to Mr. Palmer’s suggestion that only the 
derivation of macto from *macio, ‘sprinkle’, gives a satisfactory explanation of the 
double construction mactare aliquid alicui and aliquem aliqua ve. The parallel con- 
struction of dono furnishes a fully satisfactory one, see Hey in A.L.L., xiii, p. 224 and 
Ernout-Meillet s.u. macto. 

It thus appears that from the purely linguistic point of view Mr. Palmer’s 
theory is by no means so free of difficulty as he would have it. Semasiologically, it 
receives less support than he supposes from the passages, very interesting in them- 
selves, which he adduces and analyses in his article. He begins, as is proper, with 
the prayers in Cato, de agri cultura 132, 1 and 134, 3, the phrase in question being, in 
both passages, macte uino inferio esto. Here, in passing, it should be noted that a 
small lexicographical slip of Mr. Palmer’s somewhat weakens his argument; he 
imagines, it would seem, that wimum inferium means wine of the infevt, or, as he 


1 If, that is, the common dogma is true that such phenomena as Eng. left-handed, Lat. barbatus, 
@ participle in -to- necessarily implies the exist- this appears pure assumption. 
ence of a corresponding verb. To us, in view of 
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renders it, ‘infernal wine’. As a matter of fact, it means simply sacrificial wine, 
literally wine which is brought in, iufertur. Despite the assonance, which apparently 
deceived Verrius Flaccus,! and despite the fact that the cognate fem. inferiae is used 
of offerings to the dead,? wimum infertum is, as it happens, not only used of wine 
offered to a celestial deity but, so far as we can find, only of such, and never ofa 
drink-offering to any of the powers below, god or ghost. Cato uses the phrase in 
speaking of the worship of Iuppiter; Arnobius* is very merry over the difficulties 
which would arise if all the five Minervas of Hellenistic speculation s#bi quisque desi- 
devet aut tuvis suffimenta libart aut ex paterts aurets inferia uina defundt. More to the 
point is his quotation from Trebatius,* which makes it plain exactly how and why the 
adjective was used at all, namely ne winum omne omnino quod in cellis atque apothecis est 
conditum, ex quibus illud quod effunditur promptum est, esse sacrum inctpiat et ex usibus 
evipiatuy humanis. addito ergo hoc uerbo solum erit quod infertuy sacrum nec veligione 
obligabituy ceterum. It is a capital illustration of the legalistic element in Roman cult, 
but lends no support at all to the ghost-theory of religious origins which haunts and 
somewhat damages so admirable a work as Eitrem’s Opferritus. 

The passage of Cato, then, proves no more than that on occasion one said to 
Iuppiter, ‘be thou macte with this offered wine’, whatever macte may mean, and 
whatever its construction may be.’ The fact that Terminus, Ianus and other deities 
visible in material form, to say nothing of the altars and other sacred objects of those 
not so patent to the senses, were on occasion sprinkled with blood or other liquid is 
of course perfectly consistent either with Mr. Palmer’s theory that the word mactus 
itself means ‘ besprinkled’ or with the common opinion that it means ‘increased in 
power ’, for then the sprinkling was done to give the deity in question more power, 
more mana or numen. 

We come now to the curious passage from Cicero in which Mr. Palmer finds 
support for his views. For full comment we must refer readers to the elaborate 
edition of Professor Pease; for the present it is enough to note that the author, 
striving after poetical expression, loses, as usual, the good taste which accompanies 
his prose and indulges in some very odd phraseology. Thus we have flammatus 
Iuppitey in line 1 for the sky as composed of celestial or elemental fire; the archaic 
petessit in the third line ; a long periphrasis for planetae in line 8; a piece of preciosity 
in line 15, tvemulos with the construction and meaning of a participle; in line 18 the 
curious concreto lumine for the light of the full moon; magnum ad columen in line 21 for 
the zenith ; the enigmatic glomerans of line 35, and other things as strange. So it is 
not to be wondered at if in line 14 we have something not too easy to explain; it 
would be more surprising if we found normal, technical ritual language. Down to 
lustvasti all is clear enough; ¢u quoque, says Urania, cum tumulos Albano in monte 
niualis lustrastt, ‘ you also (saw portents) when you went through the (processional) 
rite of purification about the snowy mounds on the Alban mount’. She continues 
et laeto mactasti lacte Latinas. The phrase Jaeto lacte is easy enough; it is abundant 


1 Paulus epit. Fest., p. 100,9: inferium uinum places. Here the false etymology from inferi 
id quod in sacrificando infra labrum paterae seems to have confined the word to this use. 


ponebatur. lLe., he knew it was not wine 3 Aduers, nat., iv, 16, p. 155, 2 Reifferscheid. 
offered to the inferi, but not seeing the connec- 4 Arnob., vii, 31, p. 264, 22 sqq. 
tion of the word with ifero (it is indeed a forma- 5 If it is the voc. of a perf. part., such a con- 


tion of a very rare type, paralleled only by struction is not found elsewhere till Augustus, 
eximius—eximo and its own cousin arferia aqua. = and not at all commonly till Silver poetry ; if an 
Fest. Paul., p. 10, 23, from adfero) he sought to adv., we have the double oddity of an adv. 
find some explanation which should at least formed directly from a participle and of the 
make it ‘lower’ than something. Isidore, etym., syntax, ill-supported by such phrases as bene est, 
xx. 3, 7, has the true explanation, quod altario male est, which are not in the imperative. 

libatur atque offertur, but, if his MSS. are to be 6 Cicero de diuin., i, 17-22, especially 18 (lines 
trusted, the false form infertum. 13-14). 

2 As in Catullus 101, 8 and a score of other 
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or perhaps fertility-bringing milk, and the only comment necessary is that we learn 
from the passage that in the worship of Alban Iuppiter the old usage of making 
libation with milk and not wine was kept up. Remains then mactasti Latinas. It 
would seem that the substantive to be supplied is fertas ; to supply uictimas or hostias 
is surely asking too much of the reader’s power of guessing riddles, especially as the 
festival was often called simply Latinae.1 This being so, whatever we suppose 
mactave to mean, the phrase involves a tvanslati, for properly it is either the god or 
the victim which one mactat. We fail to see that it makes the figure any more 
natural to render the verb ‘ besprinkle’ than to interpret it as ‘increase, give more 
mana to’ the ceremony. Of course no one denies that the particular rite mentioned 
here was one of libation, asin the parallels cited by Mr. Palmer ; but it is a long way 
from that to supposing that ‘ sprinkle’ is what the verb means here, and equally far 
to the conjecture of Mr. Palmer that we have ‘an archaic phrase from ritual 
vocabulary’. We think we have shown that the phrase is a piece of artificial 
rhetoric; and if this is so, the only meaning the verb would have would be the one 
which contemporary scholarship assured Cicero (the friend, it should be remembered, 
of Varro) that it must have. 

The fragment of Varro (Mentpp. 2, Bue.) is beside the point, as Mr. Palmer has 
unfortunately misinterpreted it ; tepido lacte satuy porcus means that the animal is a 
sucking-pig, fresh from the warm udders of the old sow, and has nothing to do with 
its preparations for sacrifice, which are summed up in the two words mola mactatus, 
‘offered up with (a sprinkling of) mola salsa’. 

Finally in handling Seneca, efp. 66, 50, Mr. Palmer has again been misled by a 
piece of rhetoric. Seneca throws little light on Roman ritual, especially the earlier 
ritual; one gets the impression that he neither knew nor cared much about it. To 
him, macte uirtute was a phrase to be found in Cicero, Vergil, Horace and other 
writers whom he had known from his school days, and, as Mr. Palmer rightly says, 
it meant something like ‘ bravo!’ and hardly anything more definite. When, there- 
fore, he says macte uirtute esto sanguinulentis ex acie vedeuntibus dicitur, it is a rather 
profound misunderstanding of his limitations to suppose that he means more than ‘ We 
do not say, “ Well done, brave boys!” save to those who come from the fray with 
blood on them’, But let him be as well acquainted with ancient ritual vocabulary, 
Roman or other, as anyone chooses to imagine ; what, on Mr. Palmer’s theory, would 
macte usvtute esto mean? ‘ Be sprinkled with valour’? This surely is as strange a 
method of ridding warriors of the pollution of blood as ever was heard of. ‘ Be 
hallowed, ennobled by your valour’ is more intelligible, but Mr. Palmer rejects this, 
as we also do, though for different reasons. ‘Be ye made pure by your valour’ is in 
itself possible; but until some example is found of a people believing in blood- 
pollution and at the same time holding that the moral condition of the person who 
had incurred it would act as a substitute for proper ritual, we need not linger 
over it. 

It appears, then, that none of the passages adduced to support Mr. Palmer 
really does so when closely examined. We are thus left with the general likeliness 
of one meaning or the other, ‘ increased’ or ‘sprinkled’, being right. Here, as it 
seems to us, one consideration after another tells in favour of the older view. 
Firstly, we must remember that Cato, in the passages quoted, gives us not only the 
formula macte uino inferto esto, which could without violating common sense or general 
probability be made to mean ‘be sprinkled with this libation of sacrificial wine’, but 
also macte tstace dape pollucenda esto. Are we to assume that originally it was the 
custom to throw the dages at the god, or his altar or shrine, so that the food of which 
it was composed was spattered about? All we know of ritual, at least that of the 


1 So often that even Lewis and Short have occurs in Livy; they cite, iter alia, Livy v, 17, 
heard of it, and that despite the fact that it 2; 19,1, s.«. Latinus. 
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celestial gods, tells us that the food was laid orderly on an altar or a table. How, 
then, can it be said to ‘besprinkle’ anyone or anything? It is very strange if in one 
and the same formula the same ritual word in one clause keeps its supposed original 
meaning ‘besprinkle’ and in another has moved so far from it that it signifies no 
more than a vague ‘here is an offering for you ’. 

But more than this, we have the construction of the phrase macte esto to con- 
sider. We have mentioned (see note 5, p. 221) two explanations which have been 
put forward of its syntax, and found both profoundly unsatisfactory. The only 
remaining possibility, as it seems to us, is to make macte a fossilized word, used as if 
it were indeclinable, though originally it was not. If so, the only possible explana- 
tion seems to be that it is a vocative, and as such used originally by itself. In other 
words, there was a time when worshippers did not say macte hac sllace dape pollucenda 
esto but simply cried macte ! to the god at some point of the rite, presumably after the 
sacrifice had been made. This macte / then came to be used with verbs, first with 
the imperative and afterwards with other parts, till Livy actually makes it take the 
place of an acc. sing. (tubervem macte uirtute esse, li, 12,14). For parallels to such 
fossilized vocatives we need look no farther than a Homeric grammar (Monro’, par. 
96). Now what did this vocative mean originally? ‘Oh besprinkled one’? If so, 
it differed from every other intelligible epithet applied to a god which we know of as 
in Roman usage. They all refer to the functions of the deity, as dapalis, opifera, or at 
least differentiate the god or goddess of the particular shrine from some other of the 
same name, as (Minerua) Capta. None alludes in this curious way to a mere detail of 
the ritual, and that too a detail which in some cases, as the offering of a dapes, would 
not be true. But ‘Oh thou increased in power!’ seems a very natural thing to say 
when one has just seen to it that that increase should take place, as natural as ‘Oh 
Zeus Accomplisher !’ in the mouth of one who badly wants something to be accom- 
plished.! To increase the power of a deity by appropriate ritual seems to be the 
aim and object of ancient sacrifice in its earliest form, before it was thought of asa 
present to win his favour; it is most understandable that this aim should be men- 
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MACTARE—MACVLA ? 


Tue very ingenious and closely reasoned article of Mr. L. R. Palmer (C.OQ. 
XXXII, p. 57) seems to us to deserve examination, the more so as we totally dis- 
agree with his views, both from the point of view of etymology and that of Religions- 
forschung. To put his conclusions briefly, he supposes mactus to be derived from 
a hypothetical verb macto, signifying ‘bespatter, sprinkle’; mactus then would 
properly mean ‘sprinkled’ (with wine, blood, milk or some other fluid used in sacri- 
fice), and might also be used of the substance which was sprinkled or poured, thus 
accounting for the double construction of the secondary verb mactave (aliquid alicus or 
altquem aliqua ve). In particular, Mr. Palmer supposes that macte uirtute alludes to 
the blood with which the warrior thus addressed is besprinkled, and so to his tabu 
condition. To the whole of this construction we object, holding that the old deriva- 
tion from the root MAG is correct (though a verb *mago is as hypothetical as 
Mr. Palmer’s *macio)' and that mactus signifies ‘increased’, ‘made greater or 
stronger ’, mactare properly ‘to put someone in the condition of being mactus’, and by 
an easy transition ‘to sacrifice a victim’ (to a deity, to make him mactus). 

Linguistically, Mr. Palmer’s derivation of mactave from *macio is of course 
irreproachable, cf., e.g., /acto from /Jacio, a verb which would be lost but for a quota- 
tion in Paul. Fest., pp. 25, 14; 103, 25. He aptly compares *macio, mactus, macto, 
magmentum with apto, aptus, apto, ammentum. But when he goes on to state that macula 
belongs to macto as co(a)pula to apio, and on this basis ascribes to *macto the meaning 
‘bespatter, sprinkle’, he unwittingly runs foul of two obstacles. (1) The original 
meaning of macula seems to be a natural spot, as on the skin of a beast, not a spot 
made by sprinkling, see the Thesaurus and Ernout-Meillet s.u. (2) Feminine -/-deriva- 
tives of Latin verbs do not denote the result of the action expressed by the verb, but 
the instrument with which that action is performed; cf., e.g., apto—co-(a)pula, capto— 
capula, ferto—ferula. ‘The same applies to the neuter derivatives in -/-, e.g., tacto— 
taculum, specio—speculum, although here two exceptions are known, templum and exem- 
plum (Stolz-Leumann par. 172 1VsB). Therefore, if *macto ever existed, macula is not 
likely to have more to do with it than, e.g., facula with facio, and the meaning of 
*macto is thus unknown. 

Objection must further be raised to Mr. Palmer’s suggestion that only the 
derivation of macto from *macio, ‘sprinkle’, gives a satisfactory explanation of the 
double construction mactare aliquid alicut and aliquem aliqua ve. The parallel con- 
struction of dono furnishes a fully satisfactory one, see Hey in A.L.L., xiii, p. 224 and 
Ernout-Meillet s.u. macto. 

It thus appears that from the purely linguistic point of view Mr. Palmer’s 
theory is by no means so free of difficulty as he would have it. Semasiologically, it 
receives less support than he supposes from the passages, very interesting in them- 
selves, which he adduces and analyses in his article. He begins, as is proper, with 
the prayers in Cato, de agri cultuva 132, 1 and 134, 3, the phrase in question being, in 
both passages, macte uino inferio esto. Here, in passing, it should be noted that a 
small lexicographical slip of Mr. Palmer’s somewhat weakens his argument; he 
imagines, it would seem, that wimum inferium means wine of the infer, or, as he 


1 If, that is, the common dogma is true that such phenomena as Eng. left-handed, Lat. barbatus, 
@ participle in -to- necessarily implies the exist- this appears pure assumption. 
ence of a corresponding verb. To us, in view of 
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renders it, ‘infernal wine’, As a matter of fact, it means simply sacrificial wine, 
literally wuicl is Livughi i did, infert bil. ew ¥ hich ac pparently 
deceived Verrius Flaccus,' and despite the fact that the cognate fem. inferias i is used 
of offerings to the dead,’ winum inferium is, as it happens, not only used of wine 
offered to a celestial deity but, so far as we can find, only of such, and never of a 
drink-offering to any of the powers below, god or ghost. Cato uses the phrase in 
speaking of the worship of luppiter; Arnobius® is very merry over the difficulties 
which would arise if all the five Minervas of Hellenistic speculation sibi guisque desi- 
devet aut turis suffimenta libari aut ex pateris aureis inferia uina defundi. More to the 
point is his quotation from Trebatius,* which makes it plain exactly how and why the 
adjective was used at all, namely ne uinum omne omnino quod in cellis atque apothecis est 
conditum, ex quibus illud quod effunditur promptum est, esse sacrum incipiat et ex usibus 
evipiatuy humanis. addito ergo hoc uerbo solum erit quod infertur sacrum nec veligione 
obligabituy ceterum. It is a capital illustration of the legalistic element in Roman cult, 
but lends no support at all to the ghost-theory of religious origins which haunts and 
somewhat damages so admirable a work as Eitrem’s Opferritus. 

The passage of Cato, then, proves no more than that on occasion one said to 
Iuppiter, ‘be thou macte with this offered wine’, whatever macte may mean, and 
whatever its construction may be. The fact that Terminus, [anus and other deities 
visible in material form, to say nothing of the altars and other sacred objects of those 
not so patent to the senses, were on occasion sprinkled with blood or other liquid is 
of course perfectly consistent either with Mr. Palmer’s theory that the word mactus 
itself means ‘ besprinkled ’ or with the common opinion that it means ‘ increased in 
power ’, for then the sprinkling was done to give the deity in question more power, 
more mana or numen. 

We come now to the curious passage from Cicero in which Mr. Palmer finds 
support for his views. For full comment we must refer readers to the elaborate 
edition of Professor Pease; for the present it is enough to note that the author, 
striving after poetical expression, loses, as usual, the good taste which accompanies 
his prose and indulges in some very odd phraseology. Thus we have flammatus 
Iuppitey in line 1 for the sky as composed of celestial or elemental fire; the archaic 
petesstt in the third line ; a long periphrasis for planetae in line 8; a piece of preciosity 
in line 15, ¢vemulos with the construction and meaning of a participle; in line 18 the 
curious concreto lumine for the light of the full moon; magnum ad columen in line 21 for 
the zenith ; the enigmatic glomerans of line 35, and other things as strange. So it is 
not to be wondered at if in line 14 we have something not too easy to explain; it 
would be more surprising if we found normal, technical ritual language. Down to 
lustvasts all is clear enough; tu guoque, says Urania, cum tumulos Albano in monte 
niualis lustvasti, ‘you also (saw portents) when you went through the (processional) 
rite of purification about the snowy mounds on the Alban mount’. She continues 
et laeto mactastt lacte Latinas. The phrase /Jaeto lacte is easy enough; it is abundant 

1 Paulus efit. Fest., p. 100,9: inferium uinum places. Here the false etymology from inferi 


id quod in sacrificando infra labrum paterae seems to have confined the word to this use. 
ponebatur. lI.e., he knew it was not wine 3 Aduers, nat., iv, 16, p. 155, 2 Reifferscheid. 


offered to the inferi, but not seeing the connec- 
tion of the word with tfero (it is indeed a forma- 
tion of a very rare type, paralleled only by 
eximius—eximo and its own cousin arferia aqua 
Fest. Paul., p. 10, 23, from adfero) he sought to 
find some explanation which should at least 
make it ‘lower’ than something. Isidore, etym., 
xx. 3, 7, has the true explanation, quod altario 
libatur atque offertur, but, if his MSS. are to be 
trusted, the false form infertum. 

2 As in Catullus 101, 8 and a score of other 


4 Arnob., vii, 31, p. 264, 22 sqq. 

5 If it is the voc. of a perf. part., such a con- 
struction is not found elsewhere till Augustus, 
and not at all commonly till Silver poetry ; if an 
adv., we have the double oddity of an adv. 
formed directly from a participle and of the 
syntax, ill-supported by such phrases as bene est, 
male est, which are not in the imperative, 

® Cicero de diuin., i, 17-22, especially 18 (lines 
13-14). 
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or perhaps fertility-bringing milk, and the only comment necessary is that we learn 
from the passage that in the worship of Alban Iuppiter the old usage of making 
libation with milk and not wine was kept up. Remains then mactasti Latinas. It 
would seem that the substantive to be supplied is ferias ; to supply wictimas or hostias 
is surely asking too much of the reader’s power of guessing riddles, especially as the 
festival was often called simply Latinae.1 This being so, whatever we suppose 
mactave to mean, the phrase involves a tvanslatio, for properly it is either the god or 
the victim which one mactat. We fail to see that it makes the figure any more 
natural to render the verb ‘ besprinkle’ than to interpret it as ‘increase, give more 
mana to’ the ceremony. Of course no one denies that the particular rite mentioned 
here was one of libation, asin the parallels cited by Mr. Palmer ; but it is a long way 
from that to supposing that ‘sprinkle’ is what the verb means here, and equally far 
to the conjecture of Mr. Palmer that we have ‘an archaic phrase from ritual 
vocabulary’. We think we have shown that the phrase is a piece of artificial 
rhetoric; and if this is so, the only meaning the verb would have would be the one 
which contemporary scholarship assured Cicero (the friend, it should be remembered, 
of Varro) that it must have. 

The fragment of Varro (Menifp. 2, Bue.) is beside the point, as Mr. Palmer has 
_ unfortunately misinterpreted it ; tepido lacte satuy porcus means that the animal is a 
sucking-pig, fresh from the warm udders of the old sow, and has nothing to do with 
its preparations for sacrifice, which are summed up in the two words mola mactatus, 
‘ offered up with (a sprinkling of) mola salsa’. 

Finally in handling Seneca, ¢pp. 66, 50, Mr. Palmer has again been misled by a 
piece of rhetoric. Seneca throws little light on Roman ritual, especially the earlier 
ritual; one gets the impression that he neither knew nor cared much about it. To 
him, macte uirtute was a phrase to be found in Cicero, Vergil, Horace and other 
writers whom he had known from his school days, and, as Mr. Palmer rightly says, 
it meant something like ‘ bravo!’ and hardly anything more definite. When, there- 
fore, he says macte uirtute esto sanguinulentis ex acie vedeuntibus dicitur, it is a rather 
profound misunderstanding of his limitations to suppose that he means more than ‘ We 
do not say, ‘ Well done, brave boys!” save to those who come from the fray with 
blood on them’. But let him be as well acquainted with ancient ritual vocabulary, 
Roman or other, as anyone chooses to imagine ; what, on Mr. Palmer’s theory, would 
macte uivtute esto mean? ‘ Be sprinkled with valour’? This surely is as strange a 
method of ridding warriors of the pollution of blood as ever was heard of. ‘ Be 
hallowed, ennobled by your valour’ is more intelligible, but Mr. Palmer rejects this, 
as we also do, though for different reasons. ‘Be ye made pure by your valour’ is in 
itself possible; but until some example is found of a people believing in blood- 
pollution and at the same time holding that the moral condition of the person who 
had incurred it would act as a substitute for proper ritual, we need not linger 
over it. 

It appears, then, that none of the passages adduced to support Mr. Palmer 
really does so when closely examined. We are thus left with the general likeliness 
of one meaning or the other, ‘increased’ or ‘sprinkled’, being right. Here, as it 
seems to us, one consideration after another tells in favour of the older view. 
Firstly, we must remember that Cato, in the passages quoted, gives us not oily the 
formula macte uino inferto esto, which could without violating common sense or general 
probability be made to mean ‘be sprinkled with this libation of sacrificial wine’, but 
also macte istace dape pollucenda esto. Are we to assume that originally it was the 
custom to throw the dages at the god, or his altar or shrine, so that the food of which 
it was composed was spattered about? All we know of ritual, at least that of the 

1 So often that even Lewis and Short have occurs in Livy; they cite, iter alia, Livy v, 17, 
heard of it, and that despite the fact that it 2; 19,1, s.«. Latinus. 
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celestial gods, tells us that the food was laid orderly on an altar or a table. How, 
then, can it be said to ‘ besprinkle’ anyone or anything? It is very strange if in one 
and the same formula the same ritual word in one clause keeps its supposed original 
meaning ‘ besprinkle’ and in another has moved so far from it that it signifies no 
more than a vague ‘here is an offering for you ’. 

But more than this, we have the construction of the phrase macte esto to con- 
sider. We have mentioned (see note 5, p. 221) two explanations which have been 
put forward of its syntax, and found both profoundly unsatisfactory. The only 
remaining possibility, as it seems to us, is to make macte a fossilized word, used as if 
it were indeclinable, though originally it was not. If so, the only possible explana- 
tion seems to be that it is a vocative, and as such used originally by itself. In other 
words, there was a time when worshippers did not say macte hac sllace dape pollucenda 
esto but simply cried macte ! to the god at some point of the rite, presumably after the 
sacrifice had been made. This macte / then came to be used with verbs, first with 
the imperative and afterwards with other parts, till Livy actually makes it take the 
place of an acc. sing. (subevem macte utrtute esse, ii, 12,14). For parallels to such 
fossilized vocatives we need look no farther than a Homeric grammar (Monro’, par. 
96). Now what did this vocative mean originally? ‘Oh besprinkled one’? If so, 
it differed from every other intelligible epithet applied to a god which we know of as 
in Roman usage. They all refer to the functions of the deity, as dapalis, opifera, or at 
least differentiate the god or goddess of the particular shrine from some other of the 
same name, as (Minerua) Capta. None alludes in this curious way to a mere detail of 
the ritual, and that too a detail which in some cases, as the offering of a dapes, would 
not be true. But ‘Oh thou increased in power!’ seems a very natural thing to say 
when one has just seen to it that that increase should take place, as natural as ‘Oh 
Zeus Accomplisher !’ in the mouth of one who badly wants something to be accom- 
plished.! To increase the power of a deity by appropriate ritual seems to be the 
aim and object of ancient sacrifice in its earliest form, before it was thought of as a 
present to win his favour; it is most understandable that this aim should be men- 
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